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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


A nation of unlimited resources, en- 
tering upon aggressive warfare against 
a much smaller and weaker nation, 
may take its choice of two methods. It may 
make a quick summoning of overwhelming force 
and advance by swift strokes to gain its objects 
with the least possible delay. Or else it may 
adopt just the opposite plan and proceed with 
the utmost caution and deliberation, on the 
theory that a certain sheer inevitableness may 
bring the enemy to terms, rather from the 
exhaustion caused by expense and delay than 
from the brutal slaughter of battle. There are 
plenty of arguments on paper in favor of either 
of these methods. But President McKinley and 
the men who are making our national decisions 
for us at this time have had to face conditions 
rather than theories. And so they have adopted 
the method of deliberate and careful action rather 
than that of impetuosity. If, indeed, we had 
taken firm hold of the situation last December, 
the swift plan of campaign would have been the 
more economical of men and money. Since, 
however, the war did not begin until the middle 
of April, when the Spaniards were far better 
prepared than they had been at the end of the 
preceding year, it was probably the part of 
superior statesmanship to allow the character of 
the campaign to be developed by circumstances. 
The past month has seen the gradual evolution 
of a perfectly logical military programme, and 
one which promises to prove effective. 


Campaign. 


Cervera hen our record was made up for the 

at June number of the Review, Admiral 
Santiago. Cervera’s squadron of cruisers was re- 
ported as having gone into the harbor of Santi- 
ago, on the south coast of Cuba, near the east 
end of the island. It took a number of days to 
make sure whether or not the Spanish fleet was 
really there or somewhere else. As recorded in 
our last number, the fleet which had left the 
Cape Verde Islands on April 29 had baffled us 


as to its whereabouts, and thus delayed our pro- 
posed invasion of Cuba. At length it was heard 
of at Martinique, in the West Indies; then, a 
day or two later, at Curacao, north of Venezuela; 
and finally, after two or three more days of un- 
certainty, it was announced by way of Madrid that 
cablegrams to the Spanish Government directly 
from Admiral Cervera reported his arrival in 
the harbor of Santiago in good condition and 
without incident on May 19. This seemed in- 
credible in the United States; and it was not 
until May 29 that we were wholly convinced 
that the Spaniards had not in fact sailed for 
Porto Rico or elsewhere, but had really gone 
into the inner harbor of Santiago. Commodore 
Schley, in charge of our flying squadron, with 
eight vessels, was quickly in possession of the 
rumor, and had hastened from Cienfuegos to 
patrol the narrow entrance to Cervera’s fatal re- 
treat. It is unnecessary here to recount in de- 
tail the difficult and daring exploits by means of 
which Commodore Schley made it certain that 
Cervera and his ships were actually at Santiago. 
The harbor channel at Santiago is tortuous and 
rather difficult of navigation. At its narrowest 
point two large ships cannot go abreast. It was 
quickiy perceived, therefore, that if Cervera 
should attempt to come out of the harbor his 
ships would have to proceed in single file; and 
the blockading fleet, with reasonably skillful gun- 
nery, could almost certainly annihilate the Span- 
ish vessels one at a time as they attempted to 
pass out of the narrow opening of the trap, or 
the neck of the bottle, to use the similes most 
generally adopted by the newspapers. 


The situation, it is hardly necessary to 
explain, was one of transcendent im- 
portance, for in this particular war 
almost everything was expected to depend upon 
the navies of the two countries. Many of the 
European experts at the outset of the war de- 
clared that Spain’s navy was fully a match for 


A Supreme 
Situation. 
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ours; while not a few naval writers set down our 
ships and our sailors as decidedly inferior to 
those of the Spaniards. While the Spanish navy 
was sailing the high seas it did not seem to 
President McKinley at all a safe thing for us to 
transport large bodies of soldiers to Cuba. And 
when the Spanish navy was discussed, men 
almost always had in mind this particular fleet of 
Cervera’s; for the four swift cruisers, armed 
with heavy guns of the best modern type and 
protected by thick steel armor, were the chief 
pride and main dependence of the Spanish navy. 
They combined the swiftness of cruisers of the 
so-called commerce-destroying type with the 
offensive and defensive fighting capacity of bat- 
tleships. There remained at Cadiz, it is true, 
several other vessels of considerable importance, 
one or two of them really formidable, this cen- 
stituting the reserve squadron under Admiral 
Camara which had nominally been fitting out for 
the Philippines, in order to do for Admiral Dewey 
what Dewey had done for Admiral Montojo. 
But Camara’s squadron was not in prime condi- 
tion; and if Spain’s ablest admiral and best war- 
ships were indeed penned up at Santiago, Spain’s 
further continuance of the war would only be for 
political purposes at home, since all further re- 
sistance could only mean cruel and needless suf- 
fering for everybody concerned. 


The supreme necessity of the hour for 
the United States, therefore—a neces- 
sity upon which scores of thousands 
of lives depended—was the prevention beyond 
all possibility of Cervera’s exit. from Santiago. 
Admiral Sampson, in charge of the heavy ships 
of the Atlantic squadron, at once proceeded to 
join Commodore Schley. He had, as our readers 
will remember, returned from Porto Rico, and 
had reported at Key West for the taking on of 
coal. and fresh supplies. Sailing from Key 
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PLAN OF THE PORT OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA, 


West, he arrived off Santiago on June 1, and 
almost at once, without blazonry or advertise- 
ment, there was attempted and successfully ex- 
ecuted one of the most heroic deeds that are told 
about in all the annals of warfare. It must be 
borne in mind that there was a very real danger 
that Cervera might escape from Santiago—not 
by the bold method of fighting his way out, but 
by taking advantage of the darkness and fog of 
some thick, stormy night when the American 
ships, exposed to the fury of the tropical gale, 
could not safely lie close to the shore, and when, 
moreover, their search-lights could not possibly 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE TOWN AND HARBOR OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 


avail to discover Cervera’s egress. It was be- 
lieved that the Spanish admiral had found enough 
coal at Santiago to fill his bunkers, and that he 
was eagerly waiting for a night that would favor 
his desperate plan of escape. 


Under the circumstances, therefore, Ad- 
miral Sampson considered that there was 
not a day to be lost in taking some meas- 
ures to drive a firm stopper into the bottle, or— 
to use the other figure—spring-lock the door of 
the trap. Either Schley or Sampson doubtless 
would have been ready, if the emergency had re- 
quired it, to sail boldly into the passage and to 
risk battle inside the harbor—this, although it 
was well known that the Spaniards had mined 
the channel and that they were prepared to 
launch torpedoes from the shore. Commodore 
Schley had on May 31 stormed the fortifications 
near the opening of the channel, and his shells 
were said to have done some damage to the ships 
in the inner bay. Nevertheless, it would have 
been at the risk of a great loss of men and of 
ships to have attempted to go into the harbor. 
Admiral Dewey in sailing into Manila Bay had 
passed through a very wide entrance, and more- 
over had found his enemy far less prepared and 
alert. Our men of Schley’s flying squadron and 
of Sampson’s fleet were perfectly ready to risk 
everything in the attempt to force their way 
through the channel and to attack Cervera under 
the protection of the Santiago batteries; but it 
was, obviously, much more desirable to find some 
means by which to obstruct navigation at the 
narrowest part of the channel, and thus to make 
it sure that the blockade could be maintaiued 
through fogs and dark nights. Such things are 
easy to talk about, but difficult to perform. 


A Risk 
to be 
Avoided. 


The Man OD Shipboard with Admiral Sampson 

for was ascholarly and modest young naval 
theHour. constructor, Lieutenant Hobson, who 
had graduated as a naval cadet at Annapolis in 
the class of ’89, with the highest honors, and 
had gained some distinction abroad as well as at 
home by his studious devotion to naval architec- 
ture and the science of naval warfare in general. 
At his own request he had been permitted on the 
outbreak of the war to exchange his special 
duties as a naval constructor for service at sea. 
While en route for Santiago, Hobson presented to 
Admiral Sampson a scheme, elaborated in every 
detail, for sacrificing the coal-carrying steamer 
Merrimac by sinking her athwart the Santiago 
harbor entrance’ at the narrowest point—the 
channel being so narrow that if the ship could be 
made to lie crosswise at precisely the right place 
the passage would be effectually blocked for all 
large vessels. Hobson was of opinion that the 
thing could be done with only six men if properly 
led, and offered himself as the man to lead the 
expedition. Here was a proposition conceived in 
the scientific spirit, based in all its details upon a 
thorough knowledge of ship construction, the art 
of navigation, and the use of explosives. The 
utmost skill was required for the computation of 
all the factors entering into the problem ; for it 
was desired that the ship should go to the bottom 
at a precise spot and should lie exactly at right 
angles across the channel. The plan was at once 
accepted by Admiral Sampson, as was Hobson’s 
offer to lead in its execution. 


Immediately upon the arrival of the 
ships off Santiago the sailors of the 
fleet were given an opportunity to vol- 


How Hobson 
Sunk the 
** Merrimac."”' 


unteer to accompany Hobson. Only half a dozen 
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could be used. The expedition meant almost 
certain death. Hundreds of men immediately 
volunteered. It was intended to try the plan on 
the very night following the arrival of Sampson’s 
fleet; but some delay in preparing the collier 
Merrimac made it necessary to wait until the fol- 
lowing night. Just before 3 o'clock on Fri- 
day morning, June 3, Hobson set forth with his 
brave crew—of seven rather than siz, for one man 
had smuggled himself in as a stowaway! Cadet 
Powell, in a launch, followed the Merrimac and 
hovered near the outer fortifications, hoping to 
pick up the survivors of the wreck if, as seemed 
improbable, there should be any survivors to res- 
cue. The Spaniards were on the lookout, and 
the approach of the Merrimac was the signal for 
terrific firing from the batteries on both shores. 
Sampson and Schley, in return, poured forth an 
incessant storm of shot and shell in the direction 
of the Spanish batteries. Since modern guns 
were invented there has probably been no more 
furious use of them than was made for a little 
while by the Spanish forts and the American 
ships as Hobson and his men drove the Merrimac, 
in the gray dawn of the morning, over the deadly 
mines of the Santiago channel toward the desired 
spot. The thing most to be feared was that the 
Spaniards should sink the ship before it reached 
the narrow neck. But although the Merrimac 
was undoubtedly riddled by the Spanish guns, 
she kept afloat, went swiftly on, and was sunk 
in strict accordance with Hobson’s programme by 
the explosion of the powder charges that he had 
skillfully arranged in her hold. And, precisely 
according to programme, the anchor was dropped 
and the ship veered about as she went down, un- 
til she finally settled herself exactly where Hob- 
son had intended to place her. 


an Meanwhile Cadet Powell was sailing his 
Amazing launch close to the forts outside the en- 
Escape. trance, and was eagerly watching for 
Hobson and his men—either swimming or row- 
ing a boat; but none of them made appearance, 
and there was small hope in the fleet that any of 
the eight had escaped death. In the course of 
the forenoon, however, a Spanish boat emerged, 
varrying a flag of truce. It served to convey 
Captain Oviedo, Admiral Cervera’s chief of staff, 
who was taken on board Admiral Sampson's 
flagship and explained that he had been sent by 
his own admiral to inform the American fleet 
that Hobson and his tars were safe and well, and 
that while they remained in Spanish hands as 
prisoners of war they would be treated with the 
consideration that men of such conspicuous brav- 


ery deserved. It seems that when the A/erriémac 


went down Hobson and his seven had boarded 




















LIEUT. RICHMOND PEARSON HOBSON, 


some sort of raft or catamaran, pulled straight 
for the nearest Spanish man-of-war, and offered 
themselves up as prisoners. Observations subse- 
quently made by the Americans seemed to satisfy 
Sampson and Schley that the sinking of the Mer- 
rimac had actually resulted in the accomplish- 
ment of the thing intended—namely, the complete 
obstruction of the harbor so far as large vessels 
were concerned. The escape of all hands with 
their lives was not the least remarkable part of 
this dramatic incident. 


i Lieutenant Hobson’s startling exploit 
obsonasa : ° : 
Typical has been universally praised for its 
American. Yyravery. It gave the country that 
best reassurance that comes from knowing that 
it can still produce men worthy of its illustrious 
founders. For the wealth of every nation in the 
last resort is to be measured in the character and 
quality of its young men and women. We are 
all ready to pay every possible tribute to Lieu- 
tenar’ Hobson’s individual force of initiative, 
high sense of duty, and splendid patriotism. 
Nevertheless, what pleases us best of all is the 
belief that Hobson is an American type rather 
than a wholly unique personality—just as the 
handful of men who were selected to join him in 
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his hazardous enterprise were typical of the hun- 
dreds of other seamen in the fleet who were 
equally ready to go, many of whom shed tears of 
disappointment, according to the reports, be- 
cause they were not selected. Admiral Dewey’s 
work at Manila surprised the world by a swift 
dexterity—a combination of almost reckless dar- 
ing with cool, scientific precision—which belongs 
peculiarly to the American people. The night 
entry of Manila Bay, the swift elliptical maneu- 
vering of Dewey’s squadron, the deadly accuracy 
of the shots as the ships circled past the Spanish 
fleet anchored under the shadow of the Cavite 
forts, remind one somehow of various operations 
on a smaller scale that we see at home every day 
of our lives. The locomotive engineer, with his 
flying switch, is a case in point. Many of our 
industrial operations combine skill with daring 
in a manner unknown to the rest of the world. 
Our great surgeons, with their nerves of steel 
and a quickness almost electrical, are every day 
performing wonders that show the same union 
of personal resources and qualities. Lieutenant 
Hobson at Santiago undertook a bit of work that 
required science, skill, and cool judgment in the 
highest degree, for it had to be performed upon 
a calculated plan under conditions of most ex- 
traordinary difficulty. 


If the Merrimac had gone down in the 
wrong place, the heroism of Hobson 
and his men would have been none 
the less fine and noble. But it is-wholly unfair 
to Hobson to think for a moment that he was en- 
gaged in a spectacular performance for the sake 
of winning glory irrespective of the risk of human 
life. His mission was of an exactly opposite 
nature. It was the merciful project of a man 
who takes his own life in his hand (not desiring 
to throw it away—planning indeed to save it if 
possible) for an object the success of which might 
save thousands of lives. In its economy of life, 
indeed, Hobson’s enterprise was the most notable 
and successful that can be found in the annals of 
modern warfare; for it was not intended merely 
to affect a single battle or to gain some momen- 
tary advantage, but rather was meant to be the 
essential pivot upon which the whole war should 
turn. So long as Cervera’s fleet were either at 
large or had an appreciable chance of eluding 
the American patrol and gaining freedom in the 
open sea, we were of necessity without any fixed 
and definite plan of campaign, and the end of the 
war could not reasonably be regarded as even 
distantly in sight. But if the imprisonment of 
Cervera’s fleet at Santiago could be made sure— 
if, so to speak, the harbor door could be made fast 
with a combination time lock—the main strategic 


The Pivotal 
Deed 
of the War. 


situation would have been clarified. Our coast 
would have been freed from the the menace of 
bombardment. The dispatch of powerful sh‘ps 
against Dewey in the Philippines would have 
been made impossible. The transport of Spanish 
troops from the home country to the colonies 
would have become impossible on any scale of 
importance. Montojo’s fleet in the Philippines 
being annihilated and Cervera’s fleet being se- 
curely impounded, there would remain nothing 
but Admiral Camara’s reserve squadron at Cadiz. 
This fleet had some pretensions of a nominal 


ADMIRAL MANUEL DE LA CAMARA, 
(Commanding Spanish reserve squadron.) 


character, but no formidable sea-going or fight- 
ing qualities. So inefficient was it that there 
was no reason for a moment to believe that it 
would venture to cross the Atlantic or that it 
would extend the radius of its cruising further 
than the Canary Islands. 


Spain's Obviously, an empire composed of a 
Susie Now home domain that is itself almost an 
Dismembered. island, with its outlying possessions 
consisting in the main of islands scattered through- 
out all the seas, can be bound together only by 
its naval resources. And it can utilize these 
naval resources effectively only by the unrestrict- 
ed use of submarine telegraph lines. If the tele- 
graph lines are cut and the naval resources are 
destroyed, the empire loses its unity and its parts 
lie isolated and helpless, like so many scattered 
sticks when the rope has been cut that fastened 
the bundle together. All that remains to be 
done when the rope of sea power that bound 
them together has been destroyed is tc take up 
the sticks and break them one at a time with 
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such deliberation as may 
seem advisable. Our war 
against Spain and her forti- 
fied colonial possessions was 
in its very nature a contest 
that divided itself into two 
parts. The first part had 
to be performed principally 
by our navy. ‘To continue 
with our simile, that first 
part consisted in our effectu- 
ally tearing away the band 
of naval power that held to- 
gether the otherwise iso- 
lated possessions of Spain. 
While the Spanish navy was 
at large and in fairly good 
condition, troops, ammuni- 
tion, and supplies could be 
convoyed from one place to 
another, and our aggressive 
measurescould be greatly de- 
layed, and to a large extent 
paralyzed by the necessity of using our resources 
to guard against Spain’s counter aggressions upon 
our own extensive water fronts. After we had 
succeeded in depriving Spain of the effective use 











A SHOT ACROSS HER BOWS-—-A UNITED STATES CRUISER OVER- 
HAULING A MERCHANTMAN. 
(To illustrate the work of Commodore Watson’s blockading 
fleet near Havana.) 


ONE OF THE “ MOSQUITO” FLEET UNDER THE GUNS OF MORRO CASTLE. 
(An incident in the regular work of Watson’s fleet blockading Havana.) 


of sea power it was plain that we should be ina 
position to release our own navy from the work 
of coast defense. We could then proceed all 
along the line with great aggressive energy to 
codperate with the army in the detailed work of 
the second half of the war—namely, the conquest 
of the various portions of the dismembered Span- 
ish empire. So much for the strategic problem. 


te The great distinction of Lieutenant 
s Ends ° ; 
_ the Hobson’s enterprise, from the point of 

First Half. view of the practical service rendered 
to the country, lies in the fact that (so far as one 
may venture to write history while it is in the very 
process of making) this deed at Santiago marks 
the transition clearly and sharply from the first 
half to the second half of the war. Without the 
loss of a single life, as it providentially happened, 
the sinking of the Merrimac across the only 
possible exit from Santiago harbor has removed 
Cervera’s fleet from the theater of the larger 
operations of the war, almost if not quite as 
completely as if the ships had been sunk. And 
if the fleet had escaped there is no telling to 
what extent the fact of its regaining its liberty 
would have affected the duration of the war and 
its destructiveness of human life. 


ilies There is no reason to believe that in 
Our Whole the praise awarded to Lieutenant Hob- 
Wavy. son there will be any lack of recogni- 
tion of the honor due either to his superiors or 
to his inferiors in the naval service. The deed 
sheds glory upon the whole American navy. It 
will not, of course, be forgotten that the alertness 
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of Commodore Schley’s flying squadron had dis- 
covered the presence of Cervera in the Santiago 
harbor and had for a number of days cut off his 
escape. If the stopper had not been driven into 
the bottle in one way, there is plenty of reason 
for the belief that some other way might have 
been found. It simply belongs to every man in 


such emergencies to do the duty that falls to his. 


lot; and it fell to the lot of Hobson by virtue of 
his admirable previous fitness and training to 
suggest a plan in detail. Having suggested the 
plan, he was accepted by the admiral of the fleet 
as the man best qualified to execute it. If Ad- 
miral Sampson had not previously arrived at 
Porto Rico, which he had bombarded just be- 
fore Cervera’s fleet obtained cable advices at 
Martinique, it is probable that the Spaniards 
would have succeeded in keeping out of the San- 
tiago trap and would have reached the far safer 
port of San Juan. Thus the praise to be accord- 
ed Lieutenant Hobson is in no sense of the sort 
that would detach him from the navy to the dis- 
paragement of others. His part came to him 
wholly through the excellence of the combined 
work of Schley’s flying squadron, the heavy fleet 
of Sampson, and the blockading fleet at the west 
end of Cuba. Our navy as a whole has conduct- 
ed itself in the most admirable fashion ; and the 


country in singling out one man or another for 
approbation, on the score of some notable action, 
will not by any means forget that such deeds of 
heroism are almost invariably the indication and 
the result of a high general state of efficiency and 


valor in ‘the service. Commodore Watson’s 
blockading fleet has had its full share of arduous 
work to perform; and the cable-cutting feats, 
among other things, have been plucky in the 
highest degree. Our navy is a brilliant success. 


President McKinley and the authori- 
ties at Washington had all along per- 
ceived that Cervera’s fleet must be 
dealt with before their further plans could be 
laid down upon firm lines. Nobody, however, 
could have foreseen when, where, or how the 
Spanish squadron was to be rendered hors de 
combat. A number of tentative plans for the 
invasion of Cuba in the vicinity of Havana had 
been made from time to time, and had been 
abandoned at the last moment for reasons in 
every instance traceable directly or indirectly to 
the movements of the Spanish fleet. The sink- 
ing of the Merrimac on Friday, June 3, at 
length removed the chief element of uncertainty 
from the plans of the War Department. It be- 
came clear that the conquest of Cuba must of 
necessity begin at once, and must begin with 
the capture of Santiago. General Pando, next 


Work of the 
Army Now 
Begins. 


in authority to Captain-General Blanco over the 
Spanish forces in Cuba, was known to be at 
Santiago with perhaps ten thousand troops, 
which were being considerably reénforced by 
arrivals from other garrison points in eastern 
Cuba. It was also known that the fortifications 
of the city were not to be despised, and that 
they were being strengthened in every way, Ad- 
miral Cervera coéperating with General Pando in 
plans for the defense of the town and the port. 
Santiago had become the war center. 


Copyright, 1898, by Gutekunst. 
COMMODORE JOHN C. WATSON. 
(In command of the Havana blockade.) 


The necessity for our prompt invest- 
ment of Santiago scarcely needs an 
explanation. In the absence of our 
patrol fleet outside the harbor entrance, it would 
not have taken the Spaniards long to remove the 
coal-laden hulk of the sunken Merrimac. But 
as the hurricane season approached it became 
increasingly difficult and perilous to keep watch 
and ward outside the rocky promontories that 
mark the mouth of the channel. It was not 
enough to bave entrapped Cervera’s ships. We 
had to proceed either to destroy them or to get 
them into our actual possession. The best way 
to accomplish this was to besiege the place by 


Santiago 
‘‘DelendaEst."’ 
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land, at the same time bombarding it with our 
fleet. While waiting for the military expedi- 
tion which the War Department decided to send 
under the command of Major-General Shaf- 
ter, the fleet busied itself all along the coast in 
that general vicinity. Communication was es- 
tablished with the insurgents, who are numerous 
in the hills surrounding Santiago; and large 
quantities of rifles, ammunition, and food sup- 
plies were successfully landed for their use. It 
was determined to take possession of Guantanamo 
Bay and its immediate surroundings for the pur- 
pose of a satisfactory American camp. The ex- 
ploits of a part of our navy, including some of 
the young men of the naval reserve, were highly 
creditable and noteworthy in the occupation of 
this part of the Cuban coast and in the prelim- 
inary work of establishing a camp. 


It had been expected that the military 
expedition would leave Florida ports 
about June 6, and arrive in the San- 
tiago neighborhood after, say, four days of steam- 
ing—about the 10th. And so the fleet exerted 
itself to make a place for the troops. The harbor 
of Guantanamo has many advantages. As our 
map on page 12 would indicate, it is a well- 


General 
Shafter's 
Expedition. 


protected inlet, capacious and far indented. It 
happens also that it has abundant depth of water, 
and at the port of Caimaneraa long and excellent 


wharfage. The bay is some thirty-five or forty 
miles east of Santiago, and suited to afford an 
admirable shelter and rendezvous for the trans- 
port ships which were supposed to be at sea with 
the soldiers. On June 10, under Admiral Samp- 
son’s orders, some six hundred marines were 
landed and instructed to prepare ground for the 
army, which was expected almost hourly. Asa 
matter of fact, however, the army had not sailed. 
Cervera had gone into Santiago harbor on May 19, 
and Schley had arrived there a few days later. 
Our regular army had many weeks previously been 
mobilized at points convenient for sailing to the 
West Indies, and the country supposed that the 
troops were prepared at any time on twenty-four 
hours’ notice to embark for any point to which 
they were ordered. There was every reason why 
the military expedition for Santiago should have 
been on the sea just as soon as the news of the 
sinking of the Merrimac had reached the War 
Department. There had been the most ample 
notice, and there was no reasonable excuse for 
the delays that followed. Although its depar- 
ture was announced almost every day, the expe- 
dition (which was in the main assembled at Port 
Tampa, on the west coast of Florida) was not 
fairly off from Key West, under the convoy of 
the battleship Indiana, until the afternoon of the 


Photo by Prince. 
MAJ.-GEN. W. R. SHAFTER. 


15th or the morning of the following day. The 
expedition comprised what is designated as the 
Fifth Corps of the United States army, under 
command of Maj.-Gen. William R. Shafter. 
It included about sixteen thousand troops em- 
barked upon some thirty-five transport steam- 
ers. The men were for the greater part infantry 
of the regular army, although the expedition also 
included some cavalry squadrons and batteries 
of artillery. The volunteer army was represented 
only by the Seventy-first New York Regiment, 
the Second Massachusetts, and a part of the 
First Volunteer Cavalry, commonly known as 
‘« Roosevelt’s Rough Riders.” 


i. good purpose could be served at 
of Creating this time by an attempt at criticism. 
an Army. The officers of our army are skillful, 
the men are brave, and they will all give a good 
account of themselves when it comes to fighting. 
But our army has from the Civil War until now, 
a period of more than thirty years, been handled 
in very small, isolated fragments, doing garrison 
or post duty throughout a continent. For 
whole generation there has never been such 
thing in the United States as army maneuvers 
or the assembling or handling of an army corps. 
It took some experience in 1861 to discover and 
develop men capable of handling an army. The 
excellent survivors of the Mexican War did not 
prove to be the leaders destined to deal with the 
military problems that arose in the early 60s. 
The interval between the Civil War and the pres- 
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ent Spanish war is a good deal more than twice 
as long as the interval that had elapsed between 
the Mexican War and the crisis of 1861. We 
have in the United States a great number of busi- 
ness men—railroad administrators, contractors, 
and others—accustomed to the equipment and 
handling of bodies of men and the execution of 
important enterprises, with due regard at once to 
the large factors of the problem and to the multi- 
tudinous details. It is not unfair or unkind to the 


men who hold the high ranks in our army to say 
of them in general that it would be hard to select 
a group of men of any prominence in the United 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL ROOSEVELT WITH TWO OF HIS 
“ROUGH RIDERS.” 


(Photographed in front of old Spanish mission near San An- 
tonio, Texas.) 


States who are much less qualified than they are, by 
any reason of actual experience, for fitting out, 
transporting, and handling large bodies of men. 


For riding at the head of regiments 
and for actual fighting our army offi- 
cers have not their equals, probably, 
in the whole world. But none of them has had 
more than the slightest degree of experience which 
could have fitted him for organizing large expe- 
ditions or shaping campaigns ; and some of them 
are probably tuo old to learn what for them is an 
entirely new business. The problem of the navy 
is an entirely different one. Our admirals have 


Learning 
a New 
Business. 


been trained to handle our ships in squadrons ; 
and they know their work. Our generals, on the 
other hand, are men who have not led an army, 
nor even seen one, since they took a valiant 
part in a war of stupendous dimensions when they 
were young—a war that was under full headway 
thirty-seven years ago. It is no more the fault 
of these gentlemen—most of whom have come to 
the front by the process of seniority promo- 
tion in our small army in times of peace—that 
they are generals in name only, and not in deed, 
than it is their fault that we have not maintained 
armies and have not been a military country. 
Our regular army has been a series of detached 
regiments, very many of which have been still 
further broken up for post and garrison duty in 
detached companies or small squads. Our gen- 
erals have been men who have held that rank be- 
cause the army law provides that there shall be a 
certain number of men so designated. We have 
suddenly, within a few weeks, expanded the 
United States army to nearly three hundred 
thousand men, all of whom it has been necessary 
to bring together in a few large camps and to equip 
for actual warfare. 


Every day of their lives our railroad 
managers and heads of other enter- 
prises requiring large organization 
have to deal with executive problems that would 
not make it seem a particularly difficult task to 
provide shoes for, say, twenty thousand men— 
when in any event the American shoe factories 
are regularly supplying shoes for a nation of 
seventy-five millions. Nevertheless, these little 
problems—the fitting out of the army with uni- 
forms, ammunition, and tents, or with the picks, 
spades, and shovels needed for use in throwing 
up intrenchments on the Cuban coast, with ordi- 
nary food from day to day, with medicines, and 
so on to the end of the chapter—have been at the 
outset quite too unfamiliar for our army organiza- 
tion to manage well. It was disappointing, but 
it ought not to have been surprising. Our ex- 
cellent regimental officers, who appear so well in 
their full-dress uniforms and who would fight 
with a dash and courage that would make us all 
proud of them, could not be expected to succeed 
at once if they were put without warning into the 
management of a department store. 


The Where- 


fore of 
Delays. 


In short, the sudden organization and 
The Worst : } 
is Already equipment of about three hundred 
Past. thousand men has involved what are 
practical business problems, for which our army 
does not as yet possess the men of a sufficiently 
trained capacity. All this will come of itself in 
due time. No individuals are to be blamed for 
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it, because it is the inevitable consequence of the 
policy that we deliberately adopted after the 
Civil War, which was to do without an army al- 
together, except as we needed it for detached 
garrison and guard service, chiefly in the Indian 
country. For ten or even twenty years after the 
, Civil War we could easily have returned to a war 
footing; but forty years will soon have passed 
since the outbreak of that struggle, and the men 
who really organized and managed it are most of 
them dead. Our present war cannot gain much 
from the experience of 1861-65. It has to be 
organized and conducted on new lines. It must 
be infused with the same sort of executive energy 
and talent that have made America so famous in 
late years for the superb organization of great 
engineering works and industrial enterprises. 
Within six months from the declaration of war 
we shall be in possession of a superb army. Let 
us be willing to give the War Department a 
little time. The first embarrassments are already 


past and the worst defects have been remedied. 


The marines who had formed a camp 
at Guantanamo in anticipation of the 
coming of General Shafter found 
themselves in a position more perilous than 
comfortable. The surrounding woods seemed 
to be completely infested in every direction with 
Spanish soldiers fighting guerrilla-wise, which is 
traditionally the favorite Spanish method. Ap- 
parently there were several thousand Spaniards, 
as against six hundred American marines. For 
several days the marines were obliged to forego 
all sleep, and the skirmishing was incessant by 
day and by night. The situation for a time 
seemed decidedly critical, for the Spaniards were 
brave and desperately in earnest. But the in- 
comparable superiority of the Americans in 
marksmanship and in coolness and steadiness of 


Making the 
Camp at 
Guantanamo. 


nerve was triumphant. On Tuesday morning, 
June 14, the marines, under Lieut. -Col. Rober 
W. Huntington, abandoned their defensive tactics 
and made a bold march over precipitous hills 
against a Spanish encampment. The battle was 
a very short one, but the camp was captured and 




















GENERAL RABI, OF THE CUBAN ARMY, WHO OCCUPIED 
ACERRADEROS LAST MONTH. 








destroyed. Additional forces from the fleet were 
landed, and at about the same time a reén- 
forcement of insurgents joined the camp of the 
American marines, and the crisis was passed. 
Even the smallest sacrifice of our men is not a 
thing to be mentioned lightly. Nevertheless, it 
was a great relief to know how very few Amer- 
icans were killed in this battle. The Spanish loss 
was probably twenty times as great. 
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Meanwhile there 
came reports, 
which were pub- 
lished in the New York daily 
newspapers of June 16, to 
the effect that Generals Gar- 
cia and Rabi, two of the 
principal insurgent leaders 
in the eastern part of Cuba, 
with a considerable body of 
men, perhaps two or three 
thousand in all—very well 
armed with Springfield rifles, 
thanks to the fleet—had suc- 
ceeded in taking possession 
of another important point, 


Investing 
Santiago. 














MAP TO ILLUSTRATE OPERATIONS ON SOUTHERN COAST OF SANTIAGO PROVINCE, 


A cerraderos, lying some 
miles west from the town of 
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THE UNITED STATES DYNAMITE CRUISER “* VESUVIUS.” 


(Tried last month at Santiago.) 


Santiago, and commanding an ore wharf which 
would be of great use to the American fleet and 
transport ships for the landing of artillery, ete. 
The insurgents of Santiago province have already 
been rendering very material assistance to the 
American forces, and it should be the policy of 
the Government to provide them with ample 
arms and supplies. Admiral Sampson had on 
the 13th made trial of the pneumatic dynamite 
guns of the cruiser Veswvius—the first trial, be 
it said, ever made in warfare of any vessel 
throwing dynamite as a projectile. It was not 
known how great damage the Vesuvius inflicted, 
but the trial was thought to be successful. She 
waited until the cover of night, and then ran close 
up to the mouth of Santiago harbor, throwing 
three great masses of dynamite almost simulta- 
neously from her three great guns. She then 
immediately retreated, before the Spanish forti- 
fications should fairly open fire. These pneu- 
matic guns have not, of course, a very long 
range, but under favorable circumstances their 
destructiveness must be almost indescribable. 
Our narrative for the present month must leave 
the military expedition of General Shafter safely 
landed and the siege of Santiago begun. 


Porto Rico Lhe next step in the military pro- 
Next on the gramme was expected to be the con- 
Programme. cuest of the island of Porto Rico. It 
was hoped by the War Department that Santiago 
could not hold out many days, and that it would 
be feasible to employ perhaps half of General 
Shafter’s corps as a part of the Porto Rican ex- 
pedition. It was believed that General Shafter 
could readily maintain possession of the whole 
eastern part of Cuba, with Santiago and Guan- 
tanamo as the principal bases of supplies and 
with the codperation of General Garcia’s insur- 


gentarmy. Meanwhile an ex- 
pedition intended primarily 
for Porto Rico was in process 
of equipment, and transports 
were being assembled for it 
after the middle of June at 
Jacksonville and at Fernan- 
dina, Fla. It was expected 
that this expedition would be 
under the command of Ma- 
jor-General Coppinger, and 
that Maj.-Gen. Fitzhugh Lee 
‘would very probably be asso- 
ciated with him in the enter- 
prise. The conquest of Porto 
Rico is looked upon as a neces- 
sary movement in the progress 
ot the war. The possession 
of the city and harbor of San 
Juan will at once give us a most admirable base 
of supplies far to the eastward, and will leave 
Spain without any place of refuge, if indeed she 
should venture to send a fleet across the ocean. 





We beg to call the attention of our 
readers to an excellent article upon 

orto Rico, its conditions and gen- 
eral situation, which we publish elsewhere in 
this number, from the pen of Mr. Edwin Emer- 
son. All newspaper readers who had not been 
previously acquainted with the name of this 
versatile and scholarly young journalist will have 
read accounts of his remarkable exploit only last 
month in crossing Porto Rico in behalf of the 
United States Government as a temporary mem- 
ber of the secret service. Mr. Emerson’s trip 
was exceptionally daring and, of course, perilous 
in the highest degree. Indeed, nothing but his 
presence of mind, ready wit, and high pluck got 
him out of difficulties which would certainly have 
resulted, in the case of any man less clever, in 
the deplorable fate of being shot as a spy. The 
newspapers throughout the country have pub- 
lished the story of Mr. Emerson’s adventures 
under the guise of a G@rman correspondent 
named ‘‘ Emerssohn.’’ On one occasion he was 
detained on suspicion, got past the door of the 
guard-house by bribiny his jailer, helped himself 
to a horse that was standing in a neighboring 
blacksmith shop while the blacksmith was taking 
his midday s¢esta, and made his escape from the 
interior town where he then was by unfrequented 
country roads. This is merely an allusion to 
only one of a series of most exciting experiences. 
Mr. Emerson’s observations on his safe arrival in 
this country last month were immediately com- 
municated to the President and the War Depart- 
ment, and they will have been of material value 


Emerson's 
Adventures. 
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EDWIN EMERSON, JR. 
(Who crossed Porto Rico last month.) 


to our military expedition by reason of their up- 
to-date information about roads suitable for ar- 
tillery and similar matters. 


There has been since the war began 
a fair-size@ army of newspaper cor- 
respondents hovering about the camps 
at Tampa and elsewhere. They have been enabled 
to contribute some incidental details about mat- 
ters at those points, and have diverted the coun- 
try with a controversy over the question whether 
the army showed a high state of efficiency or a 
scandalous lack of it. Mr. Poultney Bigelow has 
led in the attack on the army organization, and 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis has led in the attack 
on Mr. Pcultney Bigelow. Meanwhile Mr. Edwin 
Emerson is one of the few so-called war cor- 
respondents who have thus far in the war done 
anything, found out anything, or supplied the 


The Unhappy 
Correspond- 
ents. 


a 


country with any news. Mr. Emerson is at pres- 
ent a member of the staff of Leslie’s Weekly. The 
special correspondents who have been living in 
the Tampa hotels have been under strict military 
censorship, and have evidently been in the least 
favorable place in the whole country for the col- 
lection of war news. They have now gone to 
Santiago in some force, however, with General 
Shafter’s expedition, and all they need is a chance. 
Thus far Washington, New York, and London 
have been the centers of war intelligence. 


The Porto Rican expedition is ex- 
Campaign, pected to be made up of perhaps 
twenty thousand men, and to sail from 
Fernandina in the early days of July. Thus we 
shall have made a fair beginning with the second 
half of the war, which must belong principally 
to the army, as the first half belonged entirely to 
the navy. The taking of Porto Rico may prove 
no child’s play, for the Spaniards have there a 
considerable force of peninsular troops and local 
volunteers who could make a tedious guerrilla 
warfare in the interior. But with the aid of Ad- 
miral Sampson’s great guns it will be easy to make 
and hold a safe landing in one or more of the 
Porto Rican seaports. A large part of the Porto 
Rican population is ready to rise against the Span- 
ish at the first opportunity, and Generals Cop- 
pinger and Lee—if indeed they are to lead the 
expedition—will in due time make their work of 
conquest complete. As for Cuba, the island will 
have to be dealt with in sections. The Spaniards 
will easily be cut off from the eastern or Santiago 
end of the island, which has no railroad connec- 
tions with the western end, and which will be 
readily brought under full American control as 
soon as Santiago is conquered. The excellent 
work of the fleet and the marines in Guantanamo 
Bay had by the middle of June completely silenced 
the batteries at Caimanera and the immediate 
neighborhood, and the Spaniards seemed for the 
most part to have become concentrated within the 
defenses of Santiagu. 


Maan Meanwhile, the cables having been 
paniards ‘ 

ina cut, all that portion of Cuba was en- 
Row of Coops: tively severed from communication 
whether with Havana or with Madrid. The Span- 
ish sea power having been shattered except in the 
immediate vicinity of Spain itself, there remained 
four isolated Spanish colonial armies, not one of 
which could be either reénforced or withdrawn. 
The Porto Rican army could only await the in- 
evitable arrival of the American army and navy, 
after the army of eastern Cuba had been dealt 
with at Santiago. The Philippine army, with 
Admiral Dewey holding the harbor and the na- 
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tive insurgents pressing in great force upon the 
town from the land approaches, could only try to 
hold out long enough to surrender to the Ameri- 
can general rather than to Aguinaldo, the insur- 
gent leader—ail hope of reénforcements from 
Cadiz having finally been given up. The princi- 
pal colonial force remains at Havana, under Cap- 
tain-General Blanco, and it will be dealt with, 
according to present plans, when the autumn 
brings less deadly weather. 


The Philippine situation has con- 
tinued to be one of intense interest, 
although the news has been rather 
meager. The Spanish army in the Philippines, 
as our readers are aware, has been composed in 
very large part of native regiments, officered by 
Spaniards. Some months ago the insurrection- 
ary war that had been in progress for a year or 
two was brought to an end through the promise 
of the Spanish Government to give immediate 
effect to a series of just and necessary reforms 
demanded by General Aguinaldo and the insur- 
gent leaders. The insurgents had been unable 
with their limited resources to defeat the Span- 
iardg, while on the other hand the Spaniards had 
not been able to stamp out the insurrection. 
The compromise had been entered into by the 


r 
Philippine 
Insurgents. 


insurgent leaders as the best thing under the 
circumstances that they could do for their 


Part of the agreement had been that 
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country. 




















GENERAL MACIAS, 
Governor-General of Porto Rico. 


Aguinaldo and some other insurgent leaders 
should leave the Philippines, the Spaniards allow- 
ing them a certain sum of money for their ex- 
penses. It is by no means necessarily true that 
the taking of this money is to be regarded in the 
light of a venal act on the part of Aguinaldo or 
an abandonment of the cause for which he had 
fought. On the contrary, the evidence, so far as 
it has come to our attention, would indicate that 
Aguinaldo’s conduct had been consistent and 
patriotic. The insurgent leaders had withdrawn 
to Singapore and Hong Kong. This was some 
weeks before the opening of the war between 
Spain and the United States. The Spanish 
authorities, having gotten rid of the insurgent 
leaders, deliberately broke their solemn promises 
and abandoned the reforms that the insurgents 
had demanded. 


Under these circumstances A guinaldo 

Aguinaldo’s and his friends held themselves not 
only justified in opening the revolu- 

tion again, but in duty bound to codperate with 
the Americans in every possible way for the final 
overthrow of the hated Spanish rule. <Accord- 
ingly, certain Englishmen who knew Aguinaldo 
brought him into conference, through the Amer- 
ican consulates at Singapore and Hong Kong, 
with Admiral Dewey himself. And so it hap- 
pened that there came to be a good understand- 
ing between Dewey and the Philippine insurgents, 
and Aguinaldo returned to the Philippines with 
Dewey’s fleet. After the destruction of the 
Spanish ships in Manila Bay, the insurgents took 
on fresh courage and rose against the Spaniards 
in all parts of the Philippines in greater numbers 
than ever before. Aguinaldo took his old posi- 
tion at their head. It is reported that there has 
been a very large desertion of native soldiers 
from the Spanish to the insurgent camps, and 
that there will be few vestiges of Spanish power 
remaining in the Philippine Islands, except in the 
city of Manilaalone, when the American troops have 
arrived. Dewey accords high praise to Aguinaldo. 


The advance guard of the military 
expedition to the Philippines, consist- 
ing of about 2,500 men in three trans- 
port steamships under command of General An- 
derson, and under the convoy of the cruiser Charles- 
ton, was expected to reach Manila by June 24. 
The second expedition, consisting of 4,200 troops, 
left San Francisco on June 15. This second 
fleet, of four ships, was under command of Brig- 
adier-General Greene, an officer of great ability 
and popularity, well known as a writer on mili- 
tary subjects, formerly an officer in the regular 
army, and now taken from private life and from 


Our Army 
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Occupation. 
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very efficient service as colonel of the Seventy- 
first Regiment of the New York National Guard 
to serve as a brigadier-general of volunteers. 
It is said that Capt. Charles King, the well- 
known military writer and novelist, who. has 
now been made a brigadier-general of volun- 
teers, may go with the third section of the Phil- 
ippine force. General Merritt has asked for 
20,000 troops in all. His forces may go even 
beyond that number, through the plan which has 
been adopted of recruiting all the regiments— 
including those which have already sailed—to 
the full strength of the new three-battalion sys- 
tem which has been adopted for the army. This 
system makes every full regiment consist of 1,226 
men. The President’s second call for volunteers 
(75,000 men) fills up the existing regiments. 
The third and principal expedition to the Philip- 
pines is expected to consist of from 12,000 to 
15,000 troops. 


Our soldiers are not likely to suffer 
in any immediate hardships upon their 

Prospect. arrival at Manila, inasmuch as Ad- 
miral Dewey is prepared to make them very 
comfortable at Cavite and on Corregidor {sland 
in the harbor. These points are in his full 
possession and are already supplied with bar- 
racks and accommodations for soldiery, in con- 
nection with the captured fortifications. It is by 
no means improbable that Governor-General 
Augusti, who had early in June sent word to 
Madrid that his situation was hopeless, may 
surrender without any fighting after the Ameri- 
can soldiers are on hand to take possession and 


Easy Work 











BRIG.-GEN. CHARLES KING, U.S. V. 
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protect all interests. European merchants and 


other foreigners at Manila will naturally expect 
from the Americans full and complete protection 
of all their interests. It is likely that they will 
insist that the Spaniards shall not, through sheer 
stubbornness, bring on a useless bombardment of 
the city. It will be very fortunate indeed if the 
work already accomplished by Admiral Dewey 
and by the insurgents under General Aguinaldo 
shall have prepared the situation for full Spanish 
surrender without any further fighting. 


The discussion of the future of the 
Philippines has gone on apace and 

Future. has brought out a great variety of 
opinions. The surprising thing in the discussion 
has been the remarkable vigor and extent of the 
American sentiment in favor of the permanent 
retention of the islands as an American posses- 
sion. It is coming to be understood throughout 
the country that annexation of Hawaii or the 
Philippines or Porto Rico does not by any means 
imply, either now or at any time in the future, 
admission into the sisterhood of Federal States 
whose government is provided for under the 
Constitution. It is precisely as reasonable and 
possible that the United States should exercise 
general sovereignty over a distant island without 
bringing that island into the Federal Union as 
for Holland to exercise dominion in Java without 
bringing the people of that remote realm into do- 
mestic relation with the Netherlands. The ques- 
tion is not, after all, a theoretical one. Nobody 
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the 
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need trouble his mind about its constitutional as- 
pects. It is a strictly practical question, and one 
that must be considered boldly and fairly in the 
light of the interests of everybody really con- 
cerned. The people primarily affected are (1) 
the native inhabitants of the Philippines, (2) the 
Spanish whom we are dispossessing, and (3) our- 
selves. We need not hesitate for a moment 
about the rights of the Spaniards. They have 
brought this war upon themselves, and the sun 





DON BASLLIO AUGUST, 
Governor-General of the Philippines. 


is setting upon their colonial empire. We shall 
put ourselves in their place in the Philippines, 
and we must then consider our own interests and 
the interests of the native population. We shall 
have to maintain a military occupation for a good 
while, no matter how eager we may be to rid our- 
selves of the whole business. It may be possible 
that under the friendly auspices of our military 
government there may be nursed into life some 
tolerable sort of native republican system. 


Meanwhile we shall have to enforce 
and make good the reforms that the 
Spaniards falsely promised to the 
insurgents. If those reforms are accomplished 
by us in good faith, we shall have rendered the 
native population the most enormous benefits. 
further than that, we need not for an instant 
concern ourselves about the inherent rights of 
the natives of the Philippines to govern them- 
selves. Their rights of self-government do not 


We Have 
Some Plain 
Work to Do. 


extend an inch beyond their ability under the 
existing circumstances to carry on for themselves 
a peaceful, orderly, and beneficial régime. We 
do not know as yet what their capacity may be. 
The simple fact that we have sent thousands of 
American soldiers already, and are about to send 
many more, counts for a heavier argument than 
all the opponents of America’s so-called imperial 
policy could possibly frame in a whole year. In 
other words, the thing is already done. We did 
not instruct Dewey, after smashing the Spanish 
fleet, to bid the insurgents Godspeed and sail 
away from the Philippines as fast as possible ; 
but on the contrary we have sanctioned his con- 
tinuance at Manila and his demand that Governor- 
General Augusti should surrender the Philippine 
Islands to the United States. And now we have 
sent the soldiers to make good that demand, 
and have commissioned Gen. Wesley Merritt to 
serve as provisional military governor of the 
Philippines, with an authority that is understood 
also to extend to the Ladrones and the Carolines. 
We do not intend to hand the people of the 
Philippines back to the Spaniards; and our 
sense of decency and respect for the enlight- 
ened opinion of mankind will not permit us to 
abandon them. Nor will the rivalries and con- 
flicts of the European and Asiatic powers make 
it possible for us to select England or Holland 
or any other power as our residuary legatee. 


Our Position U8t month the circumstances were 
at Manila such that it was fair to say to those 
Now Assured. ~ ho were discussing the annexation 
of the Philippines that we had not yet captured 
them, and the question of their future might well 
be postponed. Everything, however, in the 
whole situation has been changed by the bottling 
up of Cervera’s fleet. That circumstance made it 
necessary to retain Camara’s reserve squadron 
for purposes of home defense, with the Canaries 
as a possible rendezvous. We were reénforcing 
Dewey by sending two powerful monitors and 
one or two additional cruisers to join his fleet, 
and there was no further possibility that any re- 
enforcements would be sent from Spain to the 
Philippines. This fact, together with the over- 
whelming victories of the insurgents under A gui- 
naldo and the progress of our own military expe- 
dition, has made the complete American conquest 
of the Philippines a matter of the immediate 
future. In May there was some possibility that 
the insurgents might commit outrages which 
would give the German and other foreign war- 
ships an excuse for landing marines and assum-.. 
ing to dispute Admiral Dewey’s position. There 
have come to us many rumors that the Germans 
do net intend to allow the United States to dis- 
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pose of the Philippines without taking European 
advice. There is small truth, however, in these 
dispatches. There will be no interference from 


any quarter with the plans of the United States. 


America ig ete is no possible reason to find 
merica is . . . . 
Equal to fault with the many highly intelligent 
the Occasion. aq patriotic men who view with deep 
apprehension our entrance upon so radical a de- 
parture from our traditional policy as the assump- 
tion of sovereignty over possessions so distant and 
so alien in every sense as the Philippines. But 
if we are actually there to stay, as seems likely, 
it is much better to make the best of it than to 
fill our minds with gloomy forebodings. We 
may as well accept the fact, and simply make the 
task of managing the Philippines a part of the 
regular day’s work. It will certainly be a most 
fortunate thing for the Philippines themselves. 
Any American who denies this statement is a 
subject either for pity or for indignation. If, 
therefore, it should prove a troublesome thing for 
us to exercise authority over the Philippines, it 
will at least be some consolation to know that we 
are doing a great deal of good to others. We 
need not be afraid that there will be any lack of 
‘xapable men to do the necessary work. There is 
Consul-General Williams at Hong Kong, who 
has codperated with Dewey and is a man who, 
like Hobson, is equal to his job whatever it may 
be. Then there is Mr. John Barrett, lately our 
exceedingly popular and successful minister at 
Bangkok, Siam—himself, like Dewey, a Ver- 
monter. Barrett has made an astonishingly bril- 
liant record in Siam, and is said to be the most 














HON. JOHN BARRETT. 


popular representative of any government ever 
sent tothat region. If we mistake not, he is now 
with Dewey at Manila. He could serve the 
United States Government as a colonial adminis- 
trator just as well as young men like Sir Alfred 
Milner can serve the British Government. 


It is the fashion to find a great deal 
of fault with our consular and diplo. 
matic service. It needs, therefore. 
to be said of our representatives in positions of 
this sort that ‘‘ when they are good they are very 
good, and when they are bad they are horrid ! * 
All that is necessary to make our diplomatie and 
consular service equal to the first in the worid is 
to bring the whole service up to the level of its 
best part. And this can be gone if the politi- 
cians will be a little more patriotic and will allow 
the President to appoint the best men he can find. 
We possess already a body of men, either now or 
at some former time in diplomatic and consular 
posts in the Orient, who could furnish plenty of 
talent for the reorganization and satisfactory gov- 
ernment of a region like the Philippines. Grad- 
ually we are coming to the point of eliminating 
politics from these appointments to foreign service. 


Our Repre- 
sentatives 
Abroad. 


Mr. Straus “8004 instance of this has just been 
G@ves Back to afforded by the appointment of the 
Turkey. on. Oscar Straus, of New York, 
to be United States Minister at Constantinople. 
President Angell, of the University of Michigan, 
took the appointment at the beginning of Mr. 
McKinley's administration, with the understand- 
ing that his university could not well lend him 
to the Government for a much longer time than 
one year. Mr. Straus is a Democrat, and was 
our minister at Constantinople during President 
Cleveland's first administration. It is the opin- 
ion of many people who are well informed, in- 
cluding educators and missionaries throughout 
the Turkish empire, that Mr. Straus was a con- 
spicuously able and successful minister and a 
most faithful guardian of all proper American 
interests. He goes back to Turkey with the 
good wishes of the whole country. His former 
experience and his ripened powers will assure 
for him at once a place of high influence in Con- 
stantinople. It is true that the American min- 
ister does not participate in those everlastimg 
conferences that the ambassadors of the six great 
powers at Constantinople are constantly holding, 
but there is some reason to believe that Europe 
will from this time on entertain a higher respect 
for the international position of the United States 
than heretofore, and that Mr. Straus will find 
himself in a place to exercise a certain wholesome 
moral influence even in matters that do not 
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HON. OSCAR 8. STRAUS. 
(Who succeeds President J. B. Angell as United States 
Minister to Turkey.) 

strictly relate to our own country. Great Britain, 
by the way, is also to be represented by a new 
man at Constantinople in the person of Sui 
Nicholas O’Conor. Sir Nicholas has earned pro- 
motion from time to time in the diplomatic serv- 
ice, and will be a worthy successor of the talented 
men who have preceded him at Constantinople. 
England’s ambassadors know their work. 


The opponents of the American policy 
of expansion had, by a more or less 
common consent, agreed to make 
their stand on the question of annexing the 
Hawaiian Islands. Their solemn warning and 
their prophecies of dire disaster to follow Ha- 
waiian annexation will undoubtedly form one of 
the curiosities of American politics when raked 
up in the Congressional Record and the libraries 
by the future historian. Boston has been some- 
what of a headquarters for the anti- Hawaiian 
movement, precisely as Boston was a vociferous 
headquarters in Jefferson’s time for the move- 
ment against the Louisiana purchase. There was 
celebrated late in June the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of Iowa College, at Grinnell—the 
oldest college west of the Mississippi River.. It 
is not uninstructive to remember that Iowa, as a 
part of the Louisiana territory, was for a time 
owned by the Spaniards, who subsequently trans- 
ferred the territory back to the French, who in 
turn sold it to the Americans. The Louisiana 
purchase gave us what is to-day the very heart 


The Hawaiian 
Question 
Again. 


of our nation. It was a matter of great moment 
for our small country in Jefferson’s day to con- 
summate that mighty territorial acquisition; but 
it was probably, all things considered, the safest 
and most conservative bit of statesmanship that 
our history can show. Not to have made that 
investment when Jefferson had the opportunity 
to do it would have been a blunder that posterity 
could not well have pardoned. Let those who 
would know what we have done with the Louisi- 
ana purchase visit the Omaha exposition, now in 
session, as described elsewhere in this number. 


Upon all questions of this sort, that 
particular school of moral and in- 
tellectual pharisaism which has some- 
how managed to make the country think that it 
represents Boston has almost invariably been 
wrong—yJust as it 
was wrong about the 
Louisiana purchase 
and wrong in thwart- 
ing President 
Grant’s sound and 
conservative plans 
for West Indian ac- 
quisition. It does 
not in the least fol- 
low that this distrust 
of one’s own country 
and its policies makes 
for peace and safety. 
Not to have pur- 
chased the Louisiana 
territory would al- 
most inevitably have 
meant a war at-some 
subsequent period to gain the land that we were 
sure to need. On the other hand, the success of 
President Grant’s policy for the purchase of St. 
Thomas and the acquisition of Santo Domingo 
would in all reasonable probability have led to a 
solution of the Cuban question without the 
present costly and disturbing war. 


The Wise Men 
Who Never 
Understand. 


SIR NICHOLAS O’CONOR, 


British Ambassador at 
Constantinople. 


i liicdiini The Hawaiian Islands have for a great 
Facts of the many years been under the virtual 

Case. + protection of the United States, and 
we have acquired a title to the best harbor in 
the islands as a coaling station. A variety of 
reasons, racial and commercial, local and inter- 
national, have made it highly desirable for the 
islands themselves that they should be placed 
under the flag of the United States. Most people 
in this country who possess a sense of the moral 
fitness of things have been of opinion that we 
should either let the Hawaiian Islands alone, re- 
linquishing all peculiar claims of every character, 
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or else that we should allow them the very rea- 
sonable privilege of fioating our flag and relying 
upon us for a secure political future. The awful 
state of nervous apprehension to which some of 
the opponents of Hawaii have wrought themselves 
up has evidently interfered with the easy exer- 
cise of their every-day judgment. It was, after 
all, a question of stable equilibrium; and various 
events of the past six years—culminating in our 
open and frank use of the Hawaiian Islands in 
the present war as a naval base, totally regard- 
less of Hawaiian obligations of neutrality toward 
Spain—have made annexation simply inevitable. 
Our war with Spain is a serious business, carried 
on in the presence of great nations that know their 
own minds and are dead in earnest. Circum- 
stances have compelled us to go to the Philippines 
and are going to keep us there for some time to 
come. We cannot manage our Philippine busi- 
ness without the use of Hawaii as an intermediate 
station. In addition to this fact of our present 
war necessity, is the further fact that Hawaii 
had wished to be taken, while no other country 
was raising the slightest objection. 


To have rejected the Newlands reso- 
lution under all these circumstances 
would have been a topsy-turvy per- 
formance well calculated to delight the imagi- 
nation of the late Lewis Carroll, and that could 
be likened in its queerness only to the sort of 
thing one reads about in ‘* Alice in Wonderland.” 
‘The Newlands joint resolution, which was de- 
signed to accomplish by a simple vote of both 
houses of Congress precisely what would have 
been accomplished by the Senate’s ratification of 
the annexation treaty, passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives on Wednesday, June 15, by a vote of 
209 to 91. The negative vote included only three 
or four Republicans, Speaker Reed maintaining 
his opposition to the very last. The Democratic 
Representatives, under the leadership of Mr. 
Bailey, of Texas, had held a caugus for the sake 
of whipping in the men on that side of the cham- 
ber who were inclined to follow the sentiment of 
their constituents and vote for annexation. A 
considerable number, however, refused to be con- 
trolled by the caucus. The question had no true 
party bearing, whatsoever, and it was a serious 
mistake on the part of Mr. Bailey and other 
Democrats to crack the party lash. Mr. Henry 
U. Johnson, the eloquent Republican orator of 
Indiana, made the chief speech against annexa- 
tion, while the Republican Speaker, Thomas B. 
Reed, had for a good while past been the really 
determining factor in the combination that was 
keeping Hawaii out. In the Senate, on the other 
hand, the most active promoter of annexation 


Passage of the 
Newlands 
Resolution. 


has been a Democrat, Mr. Morgan, of Alabama; 
and he has by no means been alone on his side 
of the chamber. The question was not, there- 
fore, one to be taken up in the partisan spirit. 
The practical unanimity of the Republicans in the 
House was not due to party pressure, but to the 
desire to support President McKinley in a policy 
which he considered necessary for the welfare of 
the country in this period of war. The New- 
lands resolution went promptly to the Senate, 
where it was referred to the Foreign Relations 
Committee and reported back favorably on June 
17. It was expected that the debate would con- 
tinue for several days, but it was understood that 
the resolution was quite certain to prevail. 


Apart from the Hawaiian joint reso- 
The New War lution, the great matter before Con- 
‘gress last month was the war-tax 
question. lt,was not to be expected that any- 
body would find his own pet views and theories 
fully reflected in any bill that could be carried 
through two chambers as dissimilar in their pre- 
railing sentiments on financial questions as are 
the present branches of our Congress. It seems 
to us wholly creditable to the patriotism of both 
houses that a measure so well devised in many 
respects was at length agreed upon and inscribed 
in our statutes. The nature, intention, and ex- 
pected results of this war-revenue measure are 
well explained in an article published elsewhere 
in this number which we have secured from the 
pen of Dr. Max West, of Washington, a well- 
known student of taxation and finance. Most 
parts of the new measure go into effect on 
July 1, the very day when this magazine makes 
its appearance. The tax provisions are elaborate, 
and their working will inevitably give rise to 
much future discussion. Almost everybody in 
the country will find that he is affected in one 
way or another. The most conspicuous innova- 
tion will be the use of revenue stamps on bank 
checks and on various documents and papers 
Telegraph and telephone messages will be taxed 
in a way that is likely to be paid by the use of 
stamps on the part of the sender of messages. 
The increased taxes on beer and tobacco will 
afford a good deal of revenue. The tax on tea 
will of course be added directly to the price per 
pound. The new taxes are supposed to be capa- 
ble of producing from $200,000,000 to $300,- 
000,000 of additional yearly income. 


The new finance measure authorized the 
The War issue of $500,000,000 of 3-per cent. 
bonds for war purposes. The President 
and Secretary of the Treasury deemed it neces- 
sary to offer $200,000,000 of these bonds at once. 
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The law carefully provided for a popular loan, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury took steps to 
make it easy for small investors in every part of 
the country to subscribe if they so desired. Mean- 
while two large syndicates of banking houses, 
acting independently, each on its own account in- 
formed the Government that it would be prepared 
to subscribe for the entire amount of $200,000, - 
000 or for any part of the amount that 
might not be absorbed in the popular subscrip- 
tion. A peculiar feature of the issue was the 
provision that the smallest subscriptions were to 
receive first attention. It seems to us that this 
is not merely good politics, but also sound policy. 
It is much better for the country that its bonds 
should be held in small amounts by its own 
people, as in France, than that they should be 
taken in large blocks by New York banking 
syndicates for European investors. It was cer- 
tain from the very start that the loan would be a 
success, and probable that it would be several 
times over-subscribed. The people of the United 
States are perfectly ready to take not merely 
$200,000,000, but $2,000,000,000 of United 
States obligations if the Government should need 
the money for legitimate purposes. The measure 
as adopted also provides for the coinage at the 
rate of $1,500,000 a month of the silver bullion 
owned by the Government. 


iieiadian Our war with Spain, which is the one 
the Western absorbing topic in our own country, 

World. has assumed a leading place in 
public discussion everywhere else. It is not 
surprising that the western hemisphere should be 
keyed up to a keen pitch of interest ; and in 
point of fact the Mexicans are perhaps watching 
it with a livelier concern than any other body of 
men. There is a considerable Spanish colony in 
Mexico that has been doing everything in its 
power to keep in touch with Blanco and the Span- 
ish authorities in Cuba, and is thought to have been 
carrying on a blockade-running business in spite 
of the vigilant and conscientious efforts of 
President Diaz and the Mexican Government to 
maintain neutrality. The migration of Spanish 
refugees from Cuba to Mexico has been quite 
large. The nearness of Mexico and the identity 
of language and customs would suffice to give 
the Cuban situation a foremost place in the 
minds of our neighbors south of the Rio Grande. 
The Spanish-speaking republics of South Amer- 
ica, though they do not forget their own hard 
experiences under Spanish colonial rule, have 
nevertheless some of the same ties binding them 
to the Spanish peninsula that bind the United 
States to Great Britain. They have an identical 
literature that is by no means confined to Cer- 


vantes and the classical Spanish authors, but is 
very fertile, fresh, and abundant, even in our own 
day. Theirsympathy, however, has not extended 
to any serious degree beyond a natural and 
easily pardonable race feeling. The great Portu- 
guese-speaking republic of Brazil has, of course, 
so much less in common with Spain than Lave Chile 
and the Argentine, for example, that the very gen- 
era! sympathy of the people as well as of the gov- 
ernment has from the beginning been with the 
United States. The Canadians have been most 
cordial in their good-will toward our Govern- 
ment. The islands of the West Indies, whether 
English, French, Dutch, or Danish, have been 
careful to observe the duties of neutrality. 


When we turn our eyes toward Europe, 
on the other hand, we do not discover 
any reason for serious complaint. Our 
English friends have certainly been kindness it- 
self. If anything, they have been somewhat too 
effusively kind in their speechmaking and public 
expressions. We enjoy these friendly words; but 
undoubtedly they have irritated the continent a 
good deal, and possibly it might have been just 
as well if somewhat less had been said. This 
suggestion, however, is meant in no ungracious 
spirit. The attitude of British public opinion 
has had a most steadying effect upon the vague 
cravings of the continental powers to intermeddle 
in our little affair with Spain. Our European 
friends should make haste to believe that we do 
not intend to do anything in any part of the 
world that would run counter to their rea- 
sonable interests. If we remain for some time 
in charge of the administration of the Philip- 
pines, we shall immensely improve the opportu- 
nities of the German, French, and other foreign 
merchants who have business in that quarter. 
As for the West Indies, we shall not swerve an 
iota from the principles of the Monroe doctrine 
as interpreted from time to time since the days 
of John Quincy Adams, and as notably set forth 
in the official papers of the Hon. Richard Olney 
when Secretary of State. The people of France 
at the outset of this war were a good deal hum- 
bugged by the mercenary newspapers of the city 
of Paris. They are rapidly seeing their mistake 
in siding so eagerly with the Spanish; and the 
veiled hint that the people of the United States 
might neglect the exposition of 1900 has already 
had a useful influence. The French this past 
month have indulged in an upset of the very able 
cabinet of M. Méline, after an almost unprece- 
dentedly long continuance in office. Our readers 
next month will have the pleasure of learning 
from the pen of the Baron Pierre de Coubertin a 
great many things that will interest them con- 


European 
Sentiment. 
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cerning recent French politics, the progress of 
plans for the great fair of 1900, and the attitude 
of the French people toward Spain, America, 
and international affairs in general. 


The death of Mr. Gladstone, which 
we announced last month, has con- 
tinued to be the foremost theme in 
England. The noblest statesman of all British 
history was buried with the highest public honors 
that Parliament and the Queen could confer. His 
grave is in a part of Westminster Abbey devoted 
to statesmen of many generations. The praise 
of Gladstone unanimously expressed during these 
past weeks in every part of the English-speaking 
world has somehow blended most agreeably with 
the general expressions of friendliness and good- 
will toward each other of the two principal 
English-speaking countries. .The character of 
the venerable Gladstone is a common possession 
that we shall all cherish even as we cherish the 
writings of Shakespeare. Mr. Gladstone had at 
one time written to President Potter (apropos of 
Dr. Potter’s book about Washington) that he had 
almost idolized George Washington for sixty 
years. Andon some other occasion Mr. Glad- 
stone had spoken of Washington as ‘‘the purest 
figure in history.”” Mr. John Morley has lately 
alluded to our revolutionary attitude of 1776 as 
a necessary step in the development of British 
liberty. From Morley’s broad point of view, 
George Washington fits as readily into the 
scheme of English constitutional progress as 
Cromwell, or Pitt, or Mr. Gladstone himself. 
It is a new idea, this claiming of George Wash- 
ington as an English statesman and leader. 


Gladstone's 
Character as 
a Race Bond. 


Our English friends are welcome by 
all means to include in their galaxy 
of great figures of the race such 
Americans as Lincoln, Grant, and Robert E. 
Lee ; while we on our part will claim the right 
to set up statues to John Bright and Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone in our political pantheon. 
The greatness of Washington, as Gladstone so 
clearly perceived, lay in the nobility and purity 
of his character; and in England curing the 
past month the political followers and. the 
political opponents of Mr. Gladstone have vied 
with one another in saying that the greatness 
of England’s grand old man also lay above 
all things in those same high personal quali- 
ties. Our readers will be glad to find Mr. 
Stead’s character sketch of Gladstone in this 
number. We have also thought it timely, as an 
expression of what is really the best American 
sentiment, to publish some recent poetical ex- 
pressions of friendliness and good-will toward 


Anglo- Tins 
ra of Good 
Feeling. 


England from American pens. There is no 
doubt whatever about the very general friend- 
liness of the British people toward the United 
States; whereas, on the other hand, there has 
been a very considerable doubt about the senti- 
ment of this country toward Great Britain. 
For that reason it has seemed to us at this 
moment better worth while to publish these 
American evidences of rapprochement between 
the two English-speaking nations than to give 
space to English tributes to America. 


The past month has seen the con- 
clusion of an arrangement for the 
adjustment of all unsettled ques- 
tions between Canada and the United States. It 
has also witnessed the payment by our Secretary 
of State, Mr. Day, to Sir Julian Pauncefote on 
behalf of England, of a check for half a million 
dollars, more or less, in final payment of the 
amount of the awards to Canadian claimants for 
damages on account of our seizure of sealing 
vessels in the Bering Sea. It is pleasant to 
have this incident thus finally closed. The Aus- 
tralians have been busy discussing their great 
project of federation, and the question has been 
voted upon in several of the colonies. Great 


Some Notes of 
the English- 
Speaking World. 


progress has been made toward the final adop- 
tion of the scheme of an Australian common- 
wealth, but the task is not yet wholly completed. 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes has gone back to South Africa 
after a visit to London that has strengthened his 
hold upon all the elements of his problem. 


Last month we printed an excellent 
portrait of Capt. Charles V. Gridley, 
who commanded the Olympia in the 
naval fight at Manila. Soon after our number 
had gone to press there came the sad news that 
Captain Gridley had died in Japan on his way 
home. His death was probably due in part to 
the strain of the great fight in which he had so 
honorably participated. It was just at the 
moment of our going to press, also, that the 
death of Edward Bellamy, the well-known writer 
and reformer, was announced. Mr. Bellamy’s 
devotion to the progress of humanity was sincere, 
and his high personal character had won for him 
a host of loving friends. Among Englishmen 
who have recently died are to be mentioned the 
distinguished artist, Sir Edward Burne-Jones 

the eminent scientist, political economist, and 
liberal statesman, Lord Playfair ; and Mr. Samuel 
Plimsoll, of Bristol, known the world around as 
the sailor’s friend. The names of other men 
worthy to be remembered for public services 
of various sorts will be found in our obituary 
list 


Month's 
Death-Roll. 





THE FUNERAL OF MR. GLADSTONE—THE PRINCE OF WALES OFFERING CONDOLENCES TO MRS. GLADSTONE IN 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From May 21 to June 20, 1898.) 


WAR BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN. 


May 21.—The United States monitor Monterey is 
ordered to Manila to reénforce Admiral Dewey’s fleet 
....The United States cruiser Charleston leaves the 
Mare Island Navy Yard for the Philippines....The 
United States District Court at Key West orders the 
sale of four captured vessels....The Sixth Massachu- 
setts Regiment receives a warm welcome in Baltimore. 

May 23.—The First Regiment of California Volunteers 
is embarked at San Francisco for the Philippines....The 
first brigade of troops to be included in the Manila ex- 
pedition is placed under the command of Brig.-Gen. 
Thomas M. Anderson, U. 8S. V....At Camp Thomas, 
Chickamauga Park, 9,000 troops, constituting the First 
Division of the First Army Corps, are reviewed by Gen- 
eral Wilson. 

May 24.—The Adjutant-General’s Office at Washington 
announces that 112,000 volunteers have been mustered 
in....All the troops encamped at New Orleans are 
ordered either to Florida or to San Francisco....Duke 
Almodévar del Rio accepts the portfolio of foreign af- 
fairs in the new Spanish cabinet. 

May 25.—President McKinley issues a proclamation 
calling for 75,000 more volunteers....The transport 
steamers City of Peking, City of Sydney, and Aus- 
tralia, carrying about 2,500 men, with a year’s supplies 
and ammunition and naval stores for the fleet at Manila, 


leave San Francisco for the Philippines....The battle- 
ship Oregon arrives at Jupiter Inlet, Fla., in good con- 
dition, after a voyage of 12,000 miles from San Francisco. 

May 26.—Orders are issued completing the formation 
of the troops in Florida into corps, divisions, and bri- 
gades ; the Fifth Corps, commanded by Major-General 
Shafter, includes nearly 18,000 men ; the Seventh Corps, 
under Maj.-Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, includes the volunteer 
troops at Tampa and Jacksonville—nearly 9,000 men. 

May 27.—President McKinley nominates twenty-eight 
brigadier-generals....Maj.-Gen. Wesley Merritt takes 
charge of the Maniia expedition at San Francisco.... 
Four captured Spanish steamers at Key West are con- 
demned as prizes ; two are ordered to be released. 

May 28.—President McKinley nominates Matthew C. 
Butler, of South Carolina, to be a major-general of 
volunteers ; many minor army appointments are made 
.... The Spanish reserve fleet leaves Cadiz for a practice 
cruise. 

May 29.—Commodore Schley definitely locates the 
Spanish fleet under Admiral Cervera in the harbor of 
Santiago de Cuba....A night attack ‘of the torpedo- 
boat destroyers Pluton and Furor is successfully re- 
pulsed. 

May 30.—The British collier Restormel, seized while 
trying to enter the harbor of Santiago de Cuba with 
coal for the Spanish fleet, is brought to Key West.... 
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Vincente Romero Girén, 
Secretary of Colonial Affairs. 





D. Ramon de Aufién, 
Secretary of the Navy. 








D. Germadn Gamazo, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


THREE MEMBERS OF THE NEW SPANISH CABINET. 


Additional land for camping purposes is secured at 
Chickamauga....General Merritt’s force in the Depart- 
ment of the Pacific is increased to 20,000 men. 

May 31.—The battleships Massachusetts and Iowa 
and the cruiser New Orleans, in Commodore Schley’s 
squadron, engage the Spanish flagship Cristobol Colon 
and four strong land batteries guarding the harbor of 
Santiago de Cuba; three of the batteries are silenced 
and some damage is done to the flagship. ...The Philip- 
pine insurgents are victorious in battle with the Span- 
ish troops on the Zapote River. 

June 1.—Admiral Sampson joins Commodore Schley 
off Santiago de Cuba, taking command of the united 
American fleets, comprising sixteen warships. 

June 3.—Under Admiral Sampson’s orders, Lieut. 
Richmond Pearson Hobson and a volunteer crew of 
seven men run the collier Merrimac into the mouth of 
the harbor at Santiago de Cuba, blow up the ship and 
sink it across the channel, and are taken prisoners by 
the Spaniards. 








MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR, SHOWING CABLE LINES, NOW MOSTLY CUT. 





June 4.—The United States secret service officials 
make public a letter from Lieutenant Carranza, for- 
merly a Spanish naval attaché in Washington, reveal- 
ing the existence of a Spanish spy service with head- 
quarters in Canada....The transports carrying the first 
expedition of American troops to the Philippines leave 
Honolulu. 

June 5.—The United States hospital ship Solace 
arrives at New York with 54 sick and wounded sail- 
ors from the seat of war in Cuban waters. 

June6.—Admiral Sampson bombards and silences the 
outer fortifications of Santiago, without injury to any 
of the vessels of his fleet. 

June 7.—The auxiliary cruiser St. Lowis, protected by 
the Marblehead and the Yankee, cuts the French 
cable off the port of Caimanera in the bay of Guanta- 
namo, Cuba, and the Americans bombard the shore. 

June 9.—President McKinley nominates J. Warren 
Keifer, of Ohio, to be major-general of volunteers.... 
News of insurgent successes in the Philippines causes 
consternation in Madrid. 

June 10.—A landing is effected 
by 600 American marines from 
the transport Panther near the 
entrance to Guantanamo harbor, 
Cuba. 


June 11.—The battalion of ma- 
rines under Lieut.-Col. R. W. 
Huntington encamped on Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba, is attacked 
by Spanish troops ; 2 officers and 
2 privates are killed. 

June 12.—The American ma- 
rines at Guantanamo change the 
location of their camp and repel 
another Spanish attack, in which 
2 of their number are killed and 
several others wounded. 


June 13.—President McKinley 
signs the war-revenue bill and a 
treasury circular is issued ex- 
plaining the provisions for bonds 
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.... The American dynamite cruiser Veswvius fires three 
effective shots at the Santiago fortifications. 

June 14.—Scouting parties of marines and Cubans 
pursue the Spanish troops on Guantanamo Bay ; the 
Spanish loss is estimated at 200 killed and wounded ; the 
Cuban allies render effective aid to the American 
troops. 

June 15.—The fort at Caimanera, on Guantanamo 
Bay, is bombarded by the United States warships 
Texas, Marblehead, and Suwanee....More than 15,000 
soldiers on transports convoyed by eleven ships of war 





MAJ.-GEN. ELWELL 8. OTIS. 


(Who will command the army corps to be concentrated in 
the Philippines.) 


sail from Florida waters for Santiago....The transport 
ships China, Colon, Zealandia, and Senator, carrying 
4,200 men under command of Gen. F. V. Greene, sail 
from San Francisco for Manila. 

June 16.—The Spanish fleet at Cadiz, under Admiral 
Camara, sails south. 

June 17.—Sweeping victories of the Philippine insur- 
gents under Aguinaldo are reported from Manila. 

June 18.—Admiral Camara’s fleet arrives at Carta- 
gena, Spain....The leading merchants of Catalonia, 
Spain, issue a manifesto in favor of peace. 

June 20.—United States troop-ships reach Santiago. 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


May 23.—The House passes bills providing for the 
payment of volunteer troops and to fix the status of 
regular army officers appointed to commands in the 
volunteer army. 

May 24.—The Senate debates the corporation-tax pro- 
vision of the war-revenue bill....The House passes a 
number of bills pertaining to army and navy routine. 


May 25.—The Senate passes the pension deficiency 
appropriation bill....The House passes a bill granting 
public lands to New Mexico. 

May 26.—The House concurs in the Senate amend- 
ments to the pension deficiency appropriation bill. 

May 27.—The Senate continues discussion of the war- 
revenue bill....The House unanimously passes the 
Senate resolution awarding a sword to Admiral Dewey 
and medals to his men....The bill amending the in- 
ternal revenue laws is also passed. 

May 28.—The Sens te, by a vote of 41 to 27, lays on the 
table the Democrat.c corporation-tax amendment to the 
war-revenue bill. 

May 31.—The House passes a bill authorizing life- 
saving stations to be kept open through June and July. 

June 1.—The House passes a bill to remove political 
disabilities under the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution. 

June 2.—The House passes an urgent deficiency ap- 
propriation bill carrying nearly $18,000,000 for war ex- 
penses. 

June 3.—The Senate adds to the war-revenue bill a 
provision for the issue of bonds and adopts an amend- 
ment providing for the coinage of the silver bullion in 
the Treasury. 

June 4.—The Senate passes the war-revenue bill, in 
amended form, by a vote of 48 to 28.... The House passes 
a bill granting American registry to the steamship 
China, to be used in the Manila transport service, and a 
bill granting homestead privileges to soldiers and sail- 
ors in the present war. 

June 6.—The Senate passes the urgent deficiency ap- 
propriation bill ($17,745,000)....The House refuses to 
concur in the Senate amendments to the war-revenue 
bill, which is sent to conference....The bill revising the 
classification of patents is passed. 

June 7.—The Senate passes the bill for the protection 
of Indian Territory and the post-office appropriation 
bill....The House debates the bill permitting volunteer 
soldiers to vote at elections of members of Congress. 

June 8.—The Senate passes bills to organize a naval 
hospital corps and to prepare for the twelfth census. 


June 9.—The Senate passes the ‘omnibus claim” bill 
and many private pension bills.... American registry 
is granted to a number of ships desired for transport 
service.... The House, by a vote of 153 to 111, adopts the 
conference report on the war-revenue bill. 

June 10.—The Senate, by a vote of 43 to 22, adopts the 
conference report on the war-revenue bill....The House 
passes the bill to enable volunteer soldiers to vote for 
members of Congress. ‘ 

June 11.—The House begins debate of the resolution 
for the annexation of Hawaii. 

June 13.—The House passes the bill appropriating 
$472,151 to pay the Bering Sea award. 

June 14.—The Senate passes a joint resolution to pay 
the Bering Sea award and a resolution to investigate 
the disposition of the money received by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South in payment of a claim against 
the Government. 

June 15.—The Senate passes a bill to incorporate the 
International American Bank....The House, by a vote 
of 209 to 91, passes the resolution for the annexation of 
Hawaii. 
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D. EUGENIO VALLARINO. 
(Commander of the Porto Rico station.) 


June 16.—The House begins consideration of the gen- 
eral deficiency appropriation bill. 

June 17.—The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
makes a favorable report on the Hawaiian annexation 
resolution received from the House....The International 
American Bank bill is passed by a vote of 26 to 23. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


May 21.—Mayor Van Wyck, of New York City, re- 
moves the two Republican police commissioners and 
appoints a successor of one of them; the three then re- 
tire Chief McCullagh on a pension and appoint Deputy 
Chief Devery as acting chief. 

May 23.—Governor Wolcott, of Massachusetts, vetoes 
the bill providing that each Boston ward elect one al- 
derman and two councilmen. 

May 26.—The Common Council of Philadelphia passes 
the bill creating a loan of $11,200,000 for permanent im- 
provements. ' 

May 30.—President McKinley issues a proclamation 
announcing the conclusion of a reciprocity agreement 
with France....An arrangement is made at Washing- 
ton for the appointment of a commission to settle exist- 
ing differences between the United States and Canada. 

May 31.— President McKinley nominates Oscar S. 
Straus to be Minister to Turkey in place of President 
Angell, who resigns the post. 

June 2.—Pennsylvania Republicans nominate Wiiliam 
A. Stone for governor, John Wanamaker having with- 
drawn his name from consideration in the convention. 

June 6.—Allen D. Candee carries the Democratic 
primaries for Governor of Georgia by an overwhelming 
majority. 

June 7.—Republicans win a sweeping victory in Ore- 
gon, electing both Congressmen and the entire State 


ticket, headed by T. T. Geer for governor....The first 
official primary elections under the new law are held in 
New York City. 
June 13.—The Canadian Parliament is prorogued. 
June 15.—The success of the war loan is fully assured. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


May 22.—The second balloting for members of the 
French Chamber of Deputies results in the election of 
66 Moderates, 34 Socialists, 59 Radicals, and 2 Monar- 
chists....Ex-President Harrison is selected by Venezuela 
to represent her in the boundary arbitration with Great 
Britain. 

May 23.—Second Zola trial is begun and adjourned at 
Versailles. 

May 24.—Great Britain takes possession at Wei-Hui- 
Wei. 

May 28.—The Italian Cabinet resigns. 

May 31.—Marquis Rudini succeeds in forming a new 
Italian Cabinet. 

June 1.—The French Chamber of Deputies elects M. 
Paul Deschavel president of the Chamber by a majority 
of one vote. 

June 3.—An insurrection in San Domingois put down 
by the government....The Australian federal constitu- 
tion is carried in Tasmania, Victoria, and South Aus- 
tralia, and rejected in New South Wales. 

June 5.—Representatives of Japan and Russia sign a 
protocol guaranteeing the independence of Corea. 














SOME OF THE COAST DEFENSES OF CUBA. 
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June 6.—A serious riot occurs at Belfast; the militia 
is called out. 

June 11.—The Japanese Diet is dissolved. 

June 12.—Lieut.-Gen. Julio A. Roca is chosen Presi- 
dent of the Argentine Republic for the six years begin- 
ning October 12, 1898....The Venezuelan rebel leader, 
General Hernandez, is surprised and captured; the 
revolution is regarded as ended. 

June 13.—The Anglo-French convention relative to 
the Niger boundary dispute is signed.....The Austrian 
Reichsrath is prorogued. 














































THE LATE SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 


June 14.—The French ministry is defeated in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

June 15.—The French ministry resigns office....The 
Peruvian Congress is opened at Lima. 

June 17.—President Faure, of Frauce, requests M. 
Ribot to form a new ministry. 

June 18.—M. Ribot declares his inability to form a new 
French ministry....The Italian Cabinet resigns office. 
OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 

May 22.—Thirty-five persons are drowned from the 
schooner Jane Gray, bound for Alaska; most of the 
passengers lost are gold-seekers on their way to the 
Yukon country. 

May 24.—Queen Victoria’s birthday is celebrated in 
Tampa, Fla. 
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May 25.—The American mission at Tong-Chow, China, 
is looted and burned by a mob. 

May 26.—Mr. Gladstone’s body lies in state in West- 
minster Hall, London. 

May 28.—After a public funeral Mr. Gladstone is 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

June 2.—The city of Peshawar, India, is nearly de- 
stroyed by fire. 

June 3.—A Russian military post in Turkestan is at- 
tacked by natives and 20 soidiers are killed. 

June 8.—Ernest T. Hooley, the London stock specu- 
lator, is declared a bankrupt on his own petition. 

June 11.—A new comet is discovered at the Lick 
Observatory, California, in the constellation of Scorpio. 

June 13.—Joseph Leiter’s wheat operations in Chicago 
collapse. 

June 14.—Philip Armour agrees to take the Leiter 
wheat in this country, estimated at 10,000,000 bushels. 


OBITUARY. 


May 21.—Presley Blakiston, the Philadelphia pub- 
lisher, 85. 

May 22.—Edward Bellamy, the popular socialistic 
writer, 48.... Thomas Towndrow, the veteran short-hand 
reporter, 88. 

May 23.—Rt. Hon. Spencer Horace Walpole, British 
statesman, 91....Sir John Thomas Gilbert, author of 
works on Irish history, 69. 

May 24.—Signor Benedetto Brin, Italian Minister of 
Marine in several cabinets, 65. 

May 26.—Cart. Milton Haxtun, U.S. N., 71. 

May 28.—Mr:. Madeline Vinton Dahlgren, of Wash- 
ington, a well-known writer, 63. 

May 29.—Baron Lyon Playfair, British chemist, polit- 
ical economist, and parliamentarian, 79....Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland, 89....Ex-Gov. Cyrus C. Carpenter, of 
Iowa, 69. 

May 30.—Gen. Erastus Newton Bates, first United 
States Senator from Minnesota, 70. 

May 31.—Prince Kung, head of the Chinese Foreign 
Office. 

June 1.—Thomas W. Keene, the actor, 58....Charles 
E. Emery, the well-known engineer, 60. 

June 2.—Eric Mackay, English author, 47. 

June 3.—Samuel Plimsoll, known as ‘the sailors’ 
friend,” 74. 

June 4.—Capt. Charles V. Gridley, U. S. N., who com- 
manded the flagship Olympia in the battle of Manila 
Bay, 53....Stephen P. Nash, New York lawyer, 77. 

June 5.—Ex-Congressman Elijah A. Morse, of Massa- 
chusetts, 57. 

June 7.—Sigourney Butler, a well-known Boston law- 
yer, 40. 

June 8.—Ex-Judge Julius S. Grinnell, who prose- 
cuted the Chicago Haymarket anarchists, 56....Benja- 
min Tyler Henry, inventor of the Winchester rifle, 77. 

June 11.—Rev. Dr. Theodore W. J. Wylie, of Phila- 
delphia, religious editor and author, 79. 

June 13.—Sir Joseph Adolphe Chapleau, French Ca- 
nadian statesman, 58. 

June 17.—Sir Edward Coley Burne-Jones, the English 
painter, 65. 











INTERNATIONAL CARTOON COMMENTS ON 
OUR WAR WITH SPAIN. 


HE most striking carteon 
work for the past month 

that has fallen under our notice 
has been that of our unique 
Mexican contemporary El Ahui- 
zote. The drawings on this page 
and the opposite one have been 
reproduced from its recent week- 
ly issues. They represent in a 
very striking way a number of 
phases in the military and politi- 
cal situation. For example, the 
cat-and-mouse cartoon on the 
relative positions of the Amer- \ 
ican and Spanish fleets at Santi- / i, yf >> : 
ago certainly tells the whole / ft BC Wy ; so YE SANTACO 
story atastroke. Thereismuch_ { , PS pe 
humor in the drawing which rep- \ Z YN: J 
resents Admiral Montojo and ; 4 y LZ 


Governor-General Augusti at  =\¥ - a ae my? 
g ESCU | —— 
Manila as discussing the deliv- ~ il meneame AMERICANA [iit Seren 





ery of Dewey as their war pris- ——[—_= 

oner to the little King at Madrid. << 
There has been a considerable 

tide of migration from Cuba to 

Mexico, chiefly on the part of 

Spanish non-combatants, who According to the last information from the seat of war. 

have done everything in their From Ei Ahuizote (City of Mexico). 
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STRATEGICAL POSITION OF UNCLE SAM. 
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Mixten Dewey esti panso 


aR lag prsY estat, enemos un prisionero. 
= mai Ly Poa Momruo.— Pre aces tc | 
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Ee Se PSUS 
Avuausil: “ Your majesty, we have here a prisoner.’ 
YANKEE MECHANICS. ALPHONSO XIII.: “Bring him here.” 





MonroJo: “ He will not let us out to catch him.” 


Uncle Sam’s application of familiar paysical laws.—From 
From El Ahuizote (City of Mexico). 


El Ahuizote (City of Mexico). 
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MEXICO SENDING BEANS TO CUBA IN RESPONSE TO A CABLE 
FROM SPAIN. 
From El Ahuizote (City of Mexico). 


n 


OD A — 2 x / 

' Po Salle 
FLEEING TO MEXICO FROM THE SEAT OF WAR IN CUBA. oS Se a narer 
Our own great national eagle 

Now screams at hungry Spain, 
For Spaniards here are flying 

To shelter from the rain. 

From El Ahuizote (City of Mexico). 


power to aid the Spanish cause from their Mexican 

vantage-ground. Two of these cartoons repre- 

sent the pro-Spanish element as sending quanti- 

ties of supplies to Cuba, labeled in all cases 

as wheat, beans, coffee, and so on, whereas when 

» ~ j rarriv 7 ‘ 2a ‘ : y 

pon _ = pti — clayey up Showing the change from neutral beans and necessities of life to 

coal on their arrival in Cuba.—From El Ahuwizote (City of Mexico), 


Cervera. The cartoon at the 
bottom of the page represents 
Prime Minister Sagasta as dis- 
cussing with the Spanish king 
how to lay hold upon the wealth 
of the Church for war expenses. 
It has undoubtedly been a ques- 
tion of nobody’s caring to bell 
the cat. 

El Ahuizote is, all things con- 
sidered, the best-informed car- 
toon paper that is dealing with 
the international situation 
caused by our war with Spain. 
Its nearness to Cuba and the 
United States gives it a compre- 
hension of affairs on this side of 
the Atlantic, and it has that in- 
timate knowledge of Spanish 
politics and of conditions in the 
peninsula that nobody in the 
English-speaking countries can 
well hope to possess. Moreover, 
Mexican neutrality gives unin- 
terrupted mail facilities with 
both of the belligerent countries. 


SAGASTA IN THE IMPOSSIBLE. 
SaGasta: “Dear majesty, I believe there are resources, but there is no one who 
cares to bell the cat.”.—From El Ahuizote (City of Mexico). 
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GENERAL MILES, GENERAL MILES AND HIS VETERAN SOLDIERS. GENERAL LEE, 


From Blanco y Negro (Madrid). From Comica (Barcelona). 


The cartoons on this page and 
the one facing it are all of them 
reproduced from recent copies of 
Spanish papers. They do not in- 
dicate any realizing sense of the 
position in which that country is 
placed, and are as full of the 


From Blanco y Negro (Madrid). 





Spanish braggadocio as ever. In 
the Spanish point of view Uncle 
Sam is all bluster and cowardice, 
and his soldiers ride laths and 
little tin horses on‘wheels. They 
are still representing Dewey at 
Manila as having been cleverly 
caught in a Spanish trap, which 
to say the least is grewsomely 





humorous. As indicated by Si- 


leno’s drawing reproduced from THE SPANISH SOLDIER IN CUBA. 
El Gidéon on the next page, it is **Come on, you coward!”—From Blanco y Negro (Madri.). 


the hope of the Spaniards that the 
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IN THE TRAP. 


“Enter, enter. You may find it easier to go in than to come out.” 
From Comica (Barcelona). 


onlooking powers may be impli- 
cated in the row, and that Spain be- 
fore fairly meeting the horns of the 
bull may leap into the baleony. The 
same artist, however, in a later car- 
toon, which we reproduce at the 
bottom of that page, represents Spain 
as being stripped and robbed by 
Uncle Sam aad John Bull, while 
the continental powers, in the guise 
of policemen, are—as is too frequent- 
ly the case with policemen and their 
kind—not very eager to assist the 
victim. The Sampson cartoon in- 
volves at once a pun and a chapter 
in the history of a certain famous 
Old Testament character. The ar- 
tist is at least clever, but he has 
evidently confused the biblical facts. 
It was the bombasts of the enemy 
who perished as the victims of the 
biblical Samson’s feat of strength, 
and not his own countrymen. The 
Spanish cartoonists will be doing a 
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NATIONAL BULL-FIGHT. 
SALISBURY: ‘* You are going to strike on bone” [i.e., not make a fatal 
thrust]. 
THE BuULL-FIGHTER: “ Granted. But at the thrust [the critical moment] 
I will jump into the balcony.” 
{This represents the idea that a general European war will ensue, and 
that by this means Spain will escape from the United States.] 


From Le Gedeén (Madrid). 
‘THE TAMBOURINE IS IN GOOD HANDS.” 


different kind of work in a few weeks, and it will be at Old Spanish Proverb. 
An obscure allusion to the withdrawal of American 


the expense of the fatuous political and military leaders . > - - 

2 cabags ‘ insurance companies from business operations in 
at Madrid and in Cuba who have been responsible for Spain.—From Ghat Negro (Madrid). 
this war. The Spanish people after another month or 
two will not be in the humor for jokes about Uncle Sam 
and the American hog. 




















ROBBERY IN THE DARK. As Sampson is shorn of his locks his strength is wabbling, 
The police are late in rendering assistance, as usual. and if reason triumphs he is sure to perish with all his 
From Gedeén (Madrid). Philistines.—From Gedeén (Madrid). 
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THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 
Will might be right yet another time? 
From La Silhouette (Paris). 








AT THE EDGE OF THE WOOD, 


JOHN Butt: “Friend Jonathan, what would you say to 
bear steaks and grilled cock’s comb?’’—From Psst (Paris). 


SPANISH NATIONAL SHOE STORE. 
SPAIN: “* These shoes are too short for you.” 
McKINLEY: “ How about the others?” 
SPAIN: ‘“* The others are too large.” 

From El Marrano (Madrid). 


The Parisian cartoon from La Silhouette, which 
comes first on this page, is quite too much in line with 
the feeling that is found in a majority of the French 
newspapers. The same idea is expressed in a different 
way in the cartoon from Kikeriki, of Vienna. The Pa- 
risian paper Psst represents Uncle Sam and Brother 
Jonathan as discussing a combination against the Rus- 
sian bear and the French rooster. 


UNCLE SAM WISHES TO ADD ANOTHER STAR TO HIS FLAG. 
From Kikeriki (Vienna.) 
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ALLIANCE WITH THIS FOR A BASIS—YES. 
From the World (New York). 


The four cartoons on this page, two of them appear- 
ing in English papers and two in American, are fairly 
representative of a great many that the past month 
has produced in both countries which point to the mu- 
tual and beneficial growth of friendly feeling between 
England and the United States. 


COUSINS. 
From the Herald (New York). 
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DISENGAGED. 


Miss BRITANNIA (meditatively): “I think Uncle Sam 
would be a good partner; and so would little Jap! I won- 
der if my ‘cousin-German,’ William, will ask me too!”— 
From Punch (London). 








Botu: ‘My long-lost brother!”—From Black and White 


(London). 
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*GOD SAVE THE KING!” 
From Punch (London). 


The Hungarian papers continue to view the situation 
with arefreshingly clear sense of the facts, as isevidenced 
by the cartoon that we print on this page from the leading 
comic paper of Budapest. Punch, of London, is never 
effusive toward America, but at least admits that Spain 














R.C Bown 
PAPA GOT AFTER HIM. 


JOHNNY BULL: “Git out, you rascal! You're not fit to keep 
company with any of my daughters.”—From the Tribune 


(Minneapolis). 


THE Proup Don: “ I’ve been thrust out, it’s true, but I still 
remaina Spaniard for all that.” [It will be continued—on the 
island of Cuba.]—From the Borsnem Yanko (Budapest). 


is in a dire predicament. Mr. Bowman, of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune, records the Canadian exposure of 
the Spaniard Carranza as a spy at Montreal, and 
further testifies to John Bull’s strict management of 
the coal question. 


‘ fl COAL 
SPANIARDS MUST KEEP our 


DON CAN'T COAL IN JOHN BULL’S YARD. 
J. BULL: “Hi, there! Drop that coal and git, or I'll kick 
your bloomin’ head off.”—From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 
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cLuUCK! cLucK! CLUCK! 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


The Minneapolis cartoonists have recognized the suc- 
cessive phases of the Hawaiian question. In very well- 
: ; > conceived cartoons both the Journal and the Tribune 

PRESIDENT DOLE: “ Accept a little gift from me. You * i 5 wie 

; oe glee e iB predicted a few days before the surprisingly strong 
might need it in your business, 2 z . - 

: , Z vote in favor of annexation was taken in the House of 
From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 2 F a 

Representatives that little Hawaii would manage some- 
how to get past big Tom Reed. Their predictions have 
certainly been justified. The Tribune depicts Presi- 
dent Dole as presenting Uncle Sam with a very useful 
strategic outpost, and the Jowrnal gives Hawaii her 

place in the new brood of American eaglets. 


VERY KIND OF HIM. 


Unureo Sveves| 
GOVERNMENT 
we TRESPASS 






































“HEAVY, HEAVY HANGS OVER YOUR HEAD.” 


WILL THE BIG SENTINEL LET HIM SLIP IN AT LAST? 


The chances are two to one that little Hawaii effects en- 
trance.—From the Tribune (Minneapolis). From the Journal (Minneapolis). 








OW the privilege we call chance comes to 
a man and what use he can make of it are 
illustrated in the achievement of the most dearly 
admired young hero of the present war. It has 
been mo&t true in our Southern States that qual- 
itv and character mark choice families ; for the 
patrician rights are there not yet lost, if, indeed, 
they can fail to make their claim anywhere. 

Assistant Naval Constructor Richmond Pear- 
son Hobson, the hero and the prisoner of Santi- 
ago, is the nephew of a distinguished ex-minister 
to Spain, another uncle of his is member of Con- 
gress from North Carolina, and others of the 
family have held the highest public office in the 
gift of a State. To serve the public was his 
hereditary instinct, and he accepted it as both 
duty and pleasure. 

He went to the Naval Academy at a very 
early age, and there settled down to duty and 
study in a serious, conscientious way. He was, 
indeed, too conscientious to be a favorite. He 
gave offense early in his career—so the Academy 
tradition relates—to his classmates by his strict- 
ness, and up to his senior year could hardly be 
called popular. Curious stories are remembered 
which tell of his retiring nature, if not his isola- 
tion. But his faithful scholarship gave him the 
first rank in his class, and that in an institution 
where rank of scholarship tells more than in any 
other institution in the world; for all through a 
naval officer's life his official rank depends on his 
scholarship asa boy inthe Naval Academy. Until 
he passes out of the service at the age of sixty- 
two, the first scholar in the boyhood’s studies is 
one step in rank above the second, and the 
second one step above the third, and so on ; and 
nothing can change the order afterward if one is 
decent enough to escape court-martial, except it 
be some special service in time of war. The 
most faithful or brillant service in thirty years 
of peace cannot advance him a grade to pass the 
man above him, who may have maintained just a 
passable mediocrity. Young Hobson not only 
led his class and became its senior officer, but he 
was not ashamed of his Christian profession and 
is said to have been president of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the Academy. 

Very much more is required of a student in 
the Nava: Academy 1n these late days than of old. 
The course of study must be adapted to the 
duties that may be required of an officer in the 


LIEUTENANT HOBSON. 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD. 




















JUDGE J. M. HOBSON AND MRS. HOBSON. 
Lieutenant Hobson’s Father and Mother. 


navy, and he, and not the officer in the army, 
must be all the time representing the Govern- 
ment abroad. Thus, says an expert in this sub- 
ject, ‘every line officcr is now required to be an 
expert seaman, navigator, gunner, torpedoist, 
international lawyer, diplomat, electrician, en- 
gineer, geographer, astronomer, and surveyor.” 
Most of the graduates go into the line, where 
only is the coveted opportunity of command. 
Only those in the line can pass, like buckets out 
of a well, by maintaining ‘‘the negative virtue 
of keeping clear of courts-martial,’’ through the 
honorable succession of authority as ensign, 
lieutenant junior grade, lieutenant. lieutenant- 
commander, commander, captain, commodore, 
and rear admiral. But a chosen few of the 
graduates of the Naval Academy, the very best 
scholars, are put into the staff, where special 
duties are required of them as constructors of 
ships, professors of mathematics, astronomers, 
constructors of ordnance, or civil engineers. 
These men are out of the line; they may have a 
relative nominal rank which governs their pay, 
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but no officer in the staff, no matter how high 
his rank, has the power of command. .He may 
be relatively a commodore, but so long as there 
is even a naval cadet of the line aboard serving 
the two years before he becomes an ensign, he 
cannot command a ship. 

Young Hobson stood at the head of his class, 
and he went into the staff and into the bureau 
of naval constructors, who design and attend 
to the repairs of the ships’ steel hulls. Now 
he was a specialist. He graduated only ten 
years ago, in 1889, at the age of seventeen, so 
young and yet at the top of his class. He was 
then sent abroad for several years of study in the 
ship-yards of England and France. He was to 
be a naval architect. It must be kept in mind 
that there are several corps in the naval staff, and 
the construction corps is something different from 
the engineer corps. Its work is highly special- 
ized and of a late development. 

There are hundreds of men in the line and 
scores of men in the staff whose lives run along 
comfortably in the easy routine of ordinary faith- 
fulness. Young Hobson had in him that rest- 


less genius which would not allow him to be 
satisfied with doing. his required duty, but also 
imposed on him the obligation of improving 
He had that dangerous and most valu- 


things. 


able of all gifts, that of initiative. One stung by 
this gadfly can never be satisfied with what is, 
what has been laid out for him by others, but 
wants to make things better. Hobson had en- 
tered into a corps whose duty it is to see to it 
that the United States has the best ships that can 
be constructed. But ship construction was not 
then taught at Annapolis. He urged that there 
should be a school of naval construction at the 
Academy for post-graduates, and when it was 
established he was sent there as its first professor. 

Now we had for the first time in this country 
a school provided for by the Government where 
young men could learn all about the building of 
a ship of war. Yet who knows certainly how a 
ship of war should be built? It is not an exact 
science. It is yet experimental and tentative. 
The new battleship is utterly different from the 
old, and this war is providing, if we ever get into 
a real engagement, the first actual test of its merits 
and defects. Who knows whether the extreme 
cellular construction in hundreds of water-tight 
compartments will work in actual combat, or 
what complications of misfit the elaborate ma- 
chinery of exquisite nicety and untried multi- 
plicity may develop even in the ordinary service 
of times of peace? The naval constructor should 
see the ship in operation. He should serve on 


LIEUTENANT HOBSON AND HIS FAMILY. 
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shipboard and observe its faults and merits and 
be able to attend to its repairs. So Hobson 
made the very sensible, but yet extraordinary, 
proposition that naval constructors should be sent 
to sea on cruising ships. Washington did not 
understand it at first, for a naval constructor had 
never been to sea. He had always been over a 





THE BOY HOBSON WITH A PLAYMATE, 


drawing-board with pen and ruler. Yet Wash- 
ington can see what has common sense, even if 
it is new, and Hobson prevailed; and to this 
initiative of his we owe the fact that he was 
ordered on board the New York, in no position of 
command, a member of the staff belonging to the 
construction corps, to watch how ships work in 
actual service of war, and in matters of this sort 
an adviser of Admiral Sampson. 

Here came to him, in the ordinary course of 
duty, the opportunity for which he had prepared 
himself all his life, and which will make his 
naine always remembered in the annals of naval 
warfare. The Spanish squadron, under Admiral 
Cervera, was in Santiago harbor. After long 
dodging in the Caribbean Sea it had put into 














port and had been speedily discovered by Com- 
modore Schley. It was of the utmost impor- 
tance that it should not escape. A cyclonic storm, 
due at any time in summer, might drive our 
ships away, and before they could return the 
swift Spanish cruisers might escape, and then no 
offensive operations would be safe until it hail 
again been cooped up or been destroyed. The 
plan to hold and stopple it where it was bottled 
was that of the young staff officer who held the 
relative rank of lieutenant. As it was Lieuten- 
ant Hobson’s plan, Admiral Sampson very prop- 
erly allowed him to carry it out. 

The channel into the harbor of Santiago was 
narrowest near its mouth, only some four hun- 
dred feet wide. Hobson's plan was to take the 
collier Merrinuc, a vessel between three and four 
hundred feet long, loaded with two thousand 
tons of coal, and sink it right across this part of 
the channel. If this could be done it is evident 
that it would block the channel as effectually as 
would a reef of rock, so that no vessel, unless of 
the lightest draught, could get out. He hung an 
anchor at the bow and another at the stern, and 
arranged them so that they could be let go at 
once. He then fastened a dozen torpedoes along 
the sides of the vessel in such position that when 
exploded they would not only blow in the sides, 
but would also break down the partitions separat- 
ing the compartments of the vessel and allow it 
to sink immediately. He had replaced the sixty- 
odd men who composed the crew of the Merrimac 
with less than a dozen volunteers. Because the 
channel was completely covered by the hostile 
batteries he timed his attempt for the earliest 
dawn. He steamed directly into the channel, 
and when he had reached the narrowest part he 
dropped the bow anchor. The ship, under her 
own momentum and the influence of the tide, 
swung on the cable and turned across the chan- 
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nel. At that moment he dropped the stern 
anchor, so that she was held directly across the 
channel by the two cables. Then he opened the 
valves, which let water into the ship, and he and 
his men jumped into their raft and rowed away, 
but holding the electric wires which connected 
with the torpedoes. When at a safe distance he 
turned on the electric current and the torpedoes 
exploded, sinking the ship immediately just 
where it was wanted. The top of the masts and 
funnel showed where it lay under water. Now 
there was an impassable bar across the channel, 
and the blockading fleet could go off for a day or 
a week, with no fear that the obstruction could 
be removed. The stopple was in the bottle. 
Now this would only have required nice and 
exact seamanship if it had been done in time of 
peace. But all this was done under the concen- 
trated fire of several batteries of heavy guns. 
Hobson believed he could do it, but he knew 
the chances of escape were small. The harbor 
was mined, and he had to take the risk of being 
blown up. He knew that every gun would be 
turned on his defenseless ship, and that it would 
very likely be sunk before it reached the desired 
spot. The crew might all be killed before they 


came to the narrow channel, and if they succeeded 
what hope was there that they could escape to 


the launch that was waiting to pick them up? 
As it was, they were compelled to row to Cer- 
vera’s flagship and give themselves up as prison- 
ers. Their magnificent courage won his unstinted 
praise, but who knows when they will be ex- 
changed ? They were shut up in Morro Castle as 
their prison, as if to protect it with their bodies 
against the fire of our fleet. 

Park Benjamin, one of our best authorities in 
naval matters, himself a Naval Academy grad- 
uate, Says: 

There is no parallel to the achievement in the history 
of naval warfare. Somers showed a like magnificent 
daring when he blew up the ketch in the harbor of 
Tripoli; and Cushing’s dash upon the Albemarle 
was superb. But these men had simply to go to a def- 
inite point and destroy quickly, trusting to good for- 
tune to escape with their lives. Both of them crept to 
their destination in little vessels under cover of the 
night. Hobson steamed into that channel with a huge 
four-thousand-ton ship in plain view of the batteries, 
moved to a particular spot, maneuvered his vessel in a 
particular way, and sank her in a particular position 
under a hail of shot and shell which rendered the 
chances of success apparently infinitely remote. To 
conceive that the thing could be done at all was an in- 
spiration ; to be willing to attempt it argued a degree 
of personal courage which is heroic ; to do it coolly, de- 
liberately, and with professional certainty under that 
fearful fire showed an intelligent intrepidity which is 
marvelous. 


And now the English Admiral Colomb won 


ders how a naval constructor, a round-shoul- 
dered landsiman, came to be selected to do a job 
that required the nice seamanship of a trained 
officer of the line. He did not understand how 
our naval architect was trained. He had learned 
seamanship as well as shipbuilding. He was the 
best-trained man of his class at the Naval Acad- 
emy and had served his time at sea. His close 
scientific study made him just the man to do 
with exactness what he had planned. Of course 
it seems incongruous to a foreigner for one of the 
staff to navigate a ship in perilous waters, but as 
Annapolis trains men there is nothing strange 
about it. A naval officer is supposed to be qual- 
ified to do anything about ships, although some 
officers may devote themselves specially to the 
details of a single branch of their profession. 
Now, what can the United States do for the 
young hero? Very little. He did not do it for 
money, like a soldier of fortune, nor for glory, 
like a Frenchman, but for the prosaic, yet heroic 
reason that he wanted to do a good service to his 


RICHMOND PEARSON HOBSON AS A CADET AT THE NAVAL 
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country. It was mere duty. Yet his country 
will want to reward him. We have not any 
legion of honor in which he could be made com- 
mander and whose button would everywhere ad- 
vertise his distinction. We cannot gazette him 
a baronet, nor even give him any order or deco- 
ration, for we have no such things and ought not 
to. Congress can thank him; it might even order 
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a special medal, but it could not give him a rib- 
bon or a grant of money. The President can ad- 
rance him as much as thirty numbers in his grade, 
which would give him afew hundred dollars more 
salary, but that would be very little, and, indeed, 
hardly right. There are in his construction corps 
only seventeen numbers in all above him, two of 
the rank of captain, three of the rank of com- 
mander, and twelve of the rank of lieutenant. 
T'o jump him to the top would not be wise, even if 
it were fair, for it would put on a man of twenty- 
seven responsibilities which properly belong to 
men of twice his age. We have created as good 


fighting machines for our navy as the world has 
seen, but a battleship is the most complicated of 
all machines, one whose perfection is the task of 
the maturest skill, as it is tested by the most terri- 
ble impacts that explosives may produce, and on 
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its success the history of a nation may depend. 
Lieutenant Hobson will hardly desire to be ad- 
vanced many numbers in his grade, and Congress 
allows the President to consult the young hero's 
own desire, and, if he wishes, transfer him to the 
line, where his ability to plan, organize, and 
command may have fuller play. 


The great lessons of the war thus far have not 
been those which have been desired by naval 
experts. No two armor:clads have met in fair 
duel. The problems involved in the new style 
of navy which has sprung up during the last 
thirty years have not been solved. Thus far we 
are only learning over again the old lesson, which 
this exploit of Hobson’s illustrates, that however 
excellent the machines of war, it is the men 
behind them on whom victory depends. That 
lesson is older than Thermopyle, older than 
Gideon's pitchers and trumpets. The naval bat- 
tles between Japan and China solved no problems 
because the Chinese would not fight. The 
Spaniards have personai bravery enough; not a 
vessel in Manila harbor lowered its flag; but 
their officers did not have the training to fight; 
they had not been drilled as our men had, who 
made an art of their business. They were neither 
competent nor honest. When Cervera’s flagship 
was in New York harbor contractors were com- 
pelled to double their bills for repairs and sup- 
plies for the enrichment of the officers in charge. 
It is said that the European players of Aréegspiel, 
who are following the game of our present war, 
have again and again given the advantage to the 
Spanish fleets, only to be disappointed in the 
event. They were planning for men of equal 
skill on the two sides. They did not calculate 
for Hobson’s exploit in shutting up the Spanish 
fleet in Santiago harbor. 

It is the business of the Annapolis Naval 
Academy and of the West Point Military Acad- 
emy to produce men like Hobson. It is the priv- 
ilege of men like Hobson to set the type for the 
imitation of the youth of the country. Of course 
training does not give capacity; that comes 
through hereditary privilege. And of course 
the first bent which capacity takes, its direction 
and in good part its purpose, are acquired in the 
home. But every people has its standards— 
what may be called its ethical and practical ideals 
—which its schools impress and develop.  For- 
tunately for our own country our ideal standards 
are those set by our religious training, standards 
of real, not fictitious, honor, of truth, of service, 
of quality, of character, not of seeming or show 
or pretension. ‘The accomplishment of honest 
service by a graduate of Annapolis or West Point 
whose highest possible rank cannot give him 
wages over five or six thousand dollars a year, 
wins more honor with our people than the star- 
ing wealth of multi-millionaires. Hobson was 
the typical conscientious student of Annapolis, 
the type of the young American of capacity, 
conscience, and love of country who can be re- 
lied upon for the new emergencies which our 
policy of expansion will create. 
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If the typical young man of our country is to 
be like that which characterizes the Spanish 
army and navy, no words of warning can be too 
strong to scare us from the new national duties 


which seem to confront us. We hear it croaked 
a thousand times by the same birds of evil omen 
that the problems already before our country are 
more than we can solve; that there is an Indian 
problem, a negro problem, a currency problem, 
a problem of city government, and that while 
these are not settled it is insanity to take up new 
problems. Whether it is insanity or not depends 
on our dominant national character. It is an old 
and sound rule of nature that to him that hath 
shall be given, and that from him that hath not 
shall be taken that which he hath. The rich 
soil enriches itself; the poor soil becomes a des- 
ert. Lord Salisbury, without quoting Scripture, 
applies the principle to the strong nations that are 
becoming stronger and the weak nations that be 
come weaker. Each gets its desert. Our nation 


may have plenty of faults, but it is a mere ques- 
tion of direction, whether we are moving forward 
or backward. We can dare any responsibility if 
we have plenty of men trained to do their duty 
with faithfulness and energy. There is a city 
problem—yes ; but we are at work on it and are 
determined to solve it. There is a negro problem 
and there are lynchings numerous and abomina- 
ble, but we are at work on that problem, and suc- 
cess is surer every day. We shall have to take 
our larger part, and we ought not to shrink from 
it, in the deliverance of the world from its sur- 
vivals of ignorance and oppression and into the 
safe liberty of the coming century. If our insti. 
tutions are good for us we ought to be willing to 
give them to others, and we ought not to imagine 
that only Americans are fit or can be fitted for 
liberty. 

People get frightened when they see how many 
more the ignorant or the indifferent or the vicious 
are than the strenuously virtuous and wise. They 
forget the difference between nobodies and some- 
bodies. In a nation’s history the worthless are 
forgotten and the worthy are held in remem. 
brance. Not only in Annapolis and West Point, 
but in every school and college there are many 
youth of intense purpose fitting themselves by 
hard work to give honest service, their best pos- 
sible service, to their country or the world. There 
will be a place for them, and no possible respon- 
sibility put upon our country will alarm us so 
long as such types and such standards as Hobson 
shows us are produeed and illustrated by the hun- 
dreds and thousands, learning in home and church 
and school, as Hobson learned, to fear God and 
fear nothing else, and then to add to such capac- 
ity as nature gives all the training that hard work 
can supply. The possible problem of the Philip: 
pines need not seem hard to such men ; and if 
for a moment their faith failed, they would need 
only to look across the channel to the neighbor- 
ing Chinese coast, and there see the finances of a 
great, corrupt, effete empire strictly and soundly 
administered by one honest man named Hart. 
One who walks through the streets of Cairo will 
meet here and there a modest, unassuming Eng- 
lishman, in no show of epaulet, and he would 
never suspect that he had seen the officers who 
are*creating anew Egypt richer than any since 
Rameses. To such work our country calls our 
young men from university and college and high 
school ; but they mast have the scll courage and 
the toilsome patience and the high purpose which 
made Lieutenant Hobson fit to meet his oppor 
tunity. 














FORTIFICATIONS AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOR OF SAN JUAN, CAPITAL OF PORTO RICO. 


PORTO RICO AS SEEN LAST MONTH. 


BY EDWIN EMERSON, Jr. 


eri Columbus on his return trip in 1493 

discovered the island then called Borin- 
guen, it was a happy inspiration on his part to 
change its Indian name to Puerto Rico. A 


‘¢ rich port’ he certainly found when his caravels 
came to a safe anchorage at the northwest point 


of that fertile island, in a harbor which has fit- 
tingly been rechristened ‘‘ Aguadilla”’ by the 
subsequent mariners who have watered their 
ships from the rich supply of sweet water gush- 
ing forth from its palm-shaded fountain source. 

‘¢Puerto Pobre” the Spaniards call it now 
that a manifest destiny has virtually turned the 
island into the last jumping-off place for the Cas- 
tilian conquistador of old. But this is purely a 
Spanish play of words, since a mere glance at the 
colony’s annual statistics of exports and imports 
would show that annexation to America means 
new wealth and prosperity for Porto Rico. 

By its geographical position Porto Rico is pe- 
culiarly adapted to become the center of an ex- 
tensive and flourishing commerce. The fourth in 
size among the Antilles, it lies to the windward 
of Cuba, Santo Domingo, and Jamaica, and of 
those important commercial outlets the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Bay of Honduras. It is within 
easy reach of all the other islands of the West 
Indies, only a few hours’ sail from the Danish 
colonies St. Thomas and St. Croix, and a few 
days’ sail from the coasts of Venezuela and the 
United States. As a coaling station, and as a 
strategic center as well, it is an all-important 
key to the western hemisphere. All that has 
been said for the oft-mooted purchase of the 
Danish West Indies, only sixty miles away, ap- 
plies with far greater force to the acquisition of 


Porto Rico, with its dozen good harbors and safe 
roadsteads, as compared to the one miniature 
port of St. Thomas. In fact, the whole coast- 
line of the island is indented with harbors, bays, 
and creeks, where ships of the heaviest tonnage 
may come to anchor. Most of these ports have 
the additional attraction of general healthfulness 
and abundant water-supply. Few countries of 
the extent of Porto Rico are so richly watered. 
Seventeen rivers and untold creeks and streams, 
taking their rise in the mountains, cross the val- 
leys of the north coast and fall into the sea. 
Some of these are navigable for several miles 
from their mouth, at least for schooners and 
coasting vessels of moderate draught. Thus the 
rivers of Bayamo and Rio Piedras, which flow 
into the harbor of San Juan, the capital, are 
deep enough to allow small brigs to discharge 
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THE BAY AND WHARF OF SAN JUAN. 


their cargoes on their banks, while the rivers of 
Arecibo, Manati, Loisa, and Trabajo are of such 
astonishing breadth and depth that it is difficult 
to realize how such large bodies of water could 
gather in so short a course. This facility of 
water carriage is of great importance to the Porto 
ticans, who can, thus safely and cheaply export 
the produce of their fertile hills and valleys. in 
a country where it does not rain occasionally for 
six months at a time, moreover, such abundant 
water-supply is invaluable for purposes of irriga- 
tion and for watering the stock. 

No wonder, therefore, that Porto Rico has 
long been a more productive colony for Spain 
than even Cuba itself, and has steadily been 
growing in commercial and agricultural impor- 
tance. The greater part of this commerce, let it 
be remembered, has long since veered over to the 
United States. According to the latest available 


statistics, American trade 
with Porto Rico has been 
gaining at the rate of 
$3,000,000each year. The 
colony’s annual exports to 
Spain, for instance, have 
amounted to something like 
$6,000,000 of late, while 
those of America amounted 
to $75,000,000. Yet all 
this while there has been 
an undoubted depression of 
trade, partly because of the 
war and the unsettled state 
of business preceding it, and 
partly because of the recent 
changes in our tariff which 
have seriously affected the 
sugar trade of the West In- 
dies, already suffering acute- 
ly from the development of 
the beet- sugar industry. 
This summer an unusually rich sugar harvest has 
only served to emphasize the state of affairs. 

Porto Rico has had to suffer with the others, 
for there as well as elsewhere in the West 
Indies the staple products are sugar and molasses, 
though the cultivation of coffee and tobacco is 
said to be encroaching upon the profits of the 
sugar planters, Other lucrative exports are fruit, 
guano, live-stock, and hides. The live-stock, and 
particularly the horses, are justly famous all over 
the West Indies. Wherever I went on a recent 
cruise through the Caribbean Sea, at all events, I 
found that Porto Rico ponies were preferred 
to all others. Personally I can attest that I have 
never ridden a better horse than the cream- 
colored little pacer on the bare back of which I 
rode over the mountainous trails of eastern Porto 
Rico this summer, sparing neither man nor beast 
and stopping for nothing but necessity. 
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Happily for myself, the condition of the roads 
did not come under this head. Though for rea- 
sons of personal safety I was compelled, for a 
good part of the time, to avoid all well-traveled 
roads, skirting them as best I could over country 
byways and cattle trails, I still had sufficient 
opportunity to test the quality of several of the 
larger roads traversing the island, among them 
the famous military highway connecting the one 
fortified city of San Juan with the center of the 
island and the port of Ponce on the other side. 
This road is not surpassed by anything I have 
traveled over in Amer- 


Indeed, my presence there after war was declared 
and shortly after the abortive bombardment of 
the city rendered it imperative for me to justify 
my visit by indulging in the usual peaceful pur- 
suits expected of an inquisitive foreign traveler. 
Thus I did not fail to visit the quaint ancient 
house where Ponce de Leon is believed to have 
dwelt after he moved the seat of his bloody gov- 
ernment from Pueblo Viejo to San Juan. Nor 
did I neglect to make the customary pious pil- 
grimage to the Dominican cathedral, where the 
bones of Don Juan the Lion Heart are kept in a 





ica or Europe. A bicycle 
corps could go over it with- 
out dismounting. The roads 
of Porto Rico are clearly not 
meant to be temporary af- 
fairs, but were built to stay. 
Their original construction 
must have been the work of 
unusually competent engi- 
neers, and the island authori- 
ties make it a point, evident- 
ly, to keep the condition of 
all the roads up to their first 
high standard of excellence. 
Macadamized as they are, 
they are kept in condition 
by the municipal authorities 
of each separate district, and 
their convex central road- 
bed is constantly brought 
up to its original level by 











fillings of gravel and ce- 
ment, while the bridges and 
other stone masonry along 
the way are maintained in lasting good re- 
pair. Much of this labor is done by convicts. 
Almost all the bridges I had to cross impressed 
me as unusually solid and well built. Their 
arches were generally strengthened by stone 
abutments where the current was strong, and 
where wood was used pains had been taken to 
select only such timber as would not rot under 
water or fall a prey to the wood worm.  Cross- 
ing the river Loisa, near the capital in particular, 
[ rode over a magnificent wooden bridge. From 
San Juan to Rio Piedras likewise I saw three 
splendid stone bridges, with piers and abut- 
ments. One of these crosses the branch of salt 
water which runs from the lagoon of Congrejos to 
the harbor of San Juan ; the other bridge, with a 
redoubt at one of its ends, crosses the branch of 
the sea which communicates with the harbor and 
cuts off the island on which the city is built. 
Before leaving San Juan I had opportunities to 
study other matters besides roads and bridges. 


LANDING-PLACE IN THE HARBOR OF PONCE, PORTO RICO. 


leaden casket. I was more than glad, further- 
more, to visit the old castle built upon the pro- 
montory above the mouth of the harbor by this 
same blessed saint when he was planning his 
famous quest after the Fountain of Youth which 
resulted in the discovery of Florida ; for this 
gave me a long-coveted opportunity to make cer- 
tain military observations which would not have 
been possible from any other point. From this 
castle, bearing the common Spanish designation 
of Casa Blanca, the openings between the waving 
fronds of palms that screen the crenellated wall 
of Ponce de Leon’s ancient garden present a mag- 
nificent view over the land-locked bay and harbor. 

Visiting the place, as I did, so shortly after 
the bombardment by the American fleet on May 
12, at which I had assisted from the outside, it was 
my inevitable lot to hear no other talk but bom- 
bardment from morning till night. The time 
from night till morning was spent by the well- 
nigh panic-stricken people in a state of agonized 
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fear whenever the lookout at 
the signal station reported 
the lights of any passing 
vessel. The phantom fleet of 
fancied Spanish ships which 
harassed the minds of some 
hysterical people along the 
American coast earlier in the 
war was here offset by an 
equally hysterical dread of 
El Jumby, the ‘‘ ghost ship” 
believed to be an American 
cruiser about to force its way 
into the harbor. 

From all this talk, how- 
ever, I managed to pick up 
a few occasional references 
to past history, which proved 
sufficiently attractive to 








prompt me to buy a venerable 
copy of Father Inigo’s author- 
itative work, ‘‘//istoria de la 
Isla de 8. Juan Bautista de Puerto Rico.”’ In this 
old tome I read how Porto Rico in 1529 was invad- 
ed by French pirates, and how the Carib cannibals 
were wont to harry the coasts in revenge for the 
atrocities committed on their native island breth- 
I was reminded 


ren by the ruthless Spaniards. 
of present times when I read of the great Span- 
ish victory achieved over that cruel pirate ‘‘ Don 
Francisco Dragon” in 1595, an event known to 
us English-spoken folk as the great sack of 


Porto Rico by Sir Francis Drake. Another at- 
tack by a Dutch admiral, it seems, was repulsed 
in 1615. The English in 1678 had no better 
luck, and had the added misfortune to lose many 
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of their ships in a hurricane by way of quits for 
the fate that overwhelmed the great Spanish Ar- 
mada. Subsequent rash attempts by an over- 
bold fleet of filibusters were likewise frustrated 
by the brave Spanish garrison of San Juan, and 
the great final victory came just a hundred years 
ago, when the gunners of old Castello Morro 
beat off Admiral Abercrombie with his British 
fleet afterathree days’ siege. What wonder the 

Spaniards declare San Juan to be impregnable ! 
All this historical lore, however, passed out of 
my mind when, a few days later, I found my- 
self a victim of modern events, spurring my way 
along the central mountain ridges of the island as a 
lone fugitive of war. Then 
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it was that the living phe- 
nomena of nature impressed 
themselves upon my mind 
with all their vital insist- 
ence. I learned, for in- 
stance, that the life of man 
and beast can be sustained 
in Porto Rico by living on 
naught else but the various 
fruits, yams, and nuts that, 
grow so abundantly on the 
sunny hillsides of that fer- 
tile island. By the stern les- 
son of experience I learned 
to distinguish between 
plants and insects whose 
properties are poisonous 
and those which are good. 
It was with relief that I 
found out that some of the 
reports I had heard con- 
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VIEW ON THE RIVER JACAQUAS, 


cerning the prevalence of pestiferous gnats 
and mosquitoes were grossly exaggerated and 
that there were no poisonous reptiles what- 
ever. Of wild or indigenous animals I saw but 
little. One evening, to besure, I surprised a little 
bob-tailed beast, with springy hind legs, moving 
along after the jerky manner of a jack-rabbit, and 
was told by a boy that it was an agouti. Another 
time, while clambering my horse up a steep hill- 
side I came face to face with an object that looked 
like a vastly enlarged ball-bug—a quadruped 
armored cruiser, as it were—which I took to 
be an armadillo. Of bats and lizards there was 
no end; also of cooing mountain doves, cuckoos, 
fly-catchers, and bright-plumed humming-birds, 
while the plantations were infested with the honey- 
creeper, a greedy bird that thrusts its bill so 
voraciously into the banana and cocoanut blos- 
soms it devours that unsightly lumps of wax 
and pollen settle on the top of its beak. In the 
deserted sections I was often startled by the 
piercing cries of the green Amazon parrot or 
the wild peacock signaling with his magnificent 
tail feathers in answer to the harsh notes of 
some distant lady bird, but more often my way 
was made lively by the beautiful singing of the 
pretty mountain solitaire and other songsters such 


as warblers, orioles, West Indian whip-poor-wills, 
and mocking-birds. From the youthful son of 
an Irish planter, who was possessed of an unholy 
passion for eggs, I ascertained the full identity of 
these and other birds. 

Would that I had found as good a guide to 
teach me the names of plants and herbs and of 
all the innumerable corals, conchs, and water- 
towl that I found littering the beach when once 
I had made my way down to the seashore. 

Down at the coast, as it happened, other matters 
proved more engrossing. There, for the first time, 
having fallen into the hands of friends, I had a 
chance to form some estimate of the strength 
of the Porto Rican insurrection and of Spain's 
power of resistance against this hidden canker. 
Though some effort was made to throw dust into 
my eyes by surrounding me with a more or less 
formidable escort and by some valiant deeds of 
arms while | lingered among the insurrectos, | 
could not but admit the truth of the Spanish con- 
tention that the revolution in Porto Rico is such 
only in name or for purposes of blackmail. True, 
the sympathies of the large creole population of 
Porto Rico are plainly with their Cuban brethren 
and with our cause, and there is much well-merited 
resentment among the native planters of the island 
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against their Spanish and gachupin over-lords. 
But, on the other hand, the so-called ¢nsurrectos 
have made themselves scarcely less odious by their 
unceasing levies of blackmail. under threats of 
fomenting incendiarism and mutiny among the 
peons. What seems to dissatisfy the planters most 
is that so little is accomplished with their money. 
Yet it must be clear to any one who knows the 
topography of the island that it is ill adapted to 
any successful system of guerrilla warfare, such 
as that which has so long rendered Cuba a thorn 
in the side of Spain. Above all, the small size 
of the island is against it. Its entire length is 
but 108 miles, while the widest breadth is less 
than 50 miles, giving a limited area of 3,600, or 
nearly 500 square miles less than Jamaica. The 
square shape of the island, resembling the bulky 
trunk of a bull, together with the high mountain 
formations rising up in the interior, to culminate 
in the anvil peak of El Yungue in the east, seem 
to do their share toward making the country 
even more compact. 

While it would be an easy matter, therefore, 
for an outside foe to seize and subdue the island 
from almost any one of its numerous harbors, 
excepting only the strongly fortified capital, San 
Juan, it is all but impossible for an ill-organized 
band of insurgents to strike the one decisive blow 


which might make an end of Spanish misrule in 


this garden spot. In case of failure there are no 
swamps or fastnesses to flee to, nor are the slight 
inconveniences of a short rainy season calculated 
to put a stop to hostilities or pursuit. For this 
reason, and others as well, all revolutionary move- 
ments in Porto Rico have always been doomed 


to failure, as was the first uprising of the origi- 
nal Indian disgustados against their Spanish op- 
pressors. 

Considering these adverse circumstances and 
the undoubted loyalty and good fighting disci- 
pline of the Spanish garrisons and the loyal 
Guardia Civil, indeed, it redounds to the credit 
of the revolutionary junta in New York that they 
have been able to maintain even the semblance of 
an organized opposition to the strong rule of the 
present governor-general at San Juan., 

Personally I enjoyed the experience of meeting 
some of the picturesque brigands who hope to 
see their acts dignified under the «gis of war, and 
I was glad to note the hopeful strain with which 
the well-to-do planters and their thrifty peons 
looked forward to the expected occupation of 
Porto Rico by our troops as the brightest event 
of their future. 

As it was, though glad to avail myself of the 
first opportunity for getting out of the island, 
which was then still a stronghold of Spain, I 
could not but regret that my stay there had 
been so hurried and disconcerting in many of 
its features that it was almost out of the ques- 
tion to make even the most casual inquiries 
into many of the attractive things that are apt 
to come under the observation of any ordinary 
traveler who has the eyes to see and the ears to 
hear. 

My one solace as I sailed away from the east 
end of Porto Rico on a certain dark night of last 
month (June) lay in the thought that events 
might even then be shaping themselves so as to 
permit me to return at no distant date. 
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EY April 25, the very day war was formally 

declared against Spain, Mr. Dingley intro- 
duced in. Congress ‘‘ a bill to provide ways and 
means to meet war expenditures.’’ It provided 
for doubling the internal revenue taxes on malt 
liquors and tobacco, increasing in less degree 
those on cigars and cigarettes, increasing the 
tonnage tax, and imposing new taxes on ‘to- 
bacco dealers and manufacturers, on business 
documents, and on patent medicines and certain 
other articles; and it also provided for a bond 
issue and for temporary loans which together 
would yield $600,000,000. The bill was report- 
ed to the House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means on the day following its introduction, and 
was called up for general debate the day after 
that, under an agreement which allowed but 
three days for debate and amendment. 

The feature of the bill chiefly objected to by 
the Democratic minority was the provision for 
issuing bonds, although they were to be offered 
as a popular loan; and for this several substitutes 
were proposed, among them taxes on certaip 
kinds of corporations and an issue of legal-tender 
treasury notes. But the proposed substitute 
most strongly insisted upon was an income tax 
of 3 per cent., with an exemption of $2,000. 
Several members expressed a hope that the Su- 
preme Court might reverse its decision against 
the income tax of 1894, upon which this was 
modeled, except in the points mentioned, but it 
was generally recognized that a tax necessitating 
so much litigation would be useless for the pur- 
poses of the war, and the proposition was defeat- 
ed by a vote of 143 to 123 and again by a vote 
of 171 to 134. Another favorite proposal from 
the Democratic side was that silver certificates be 
issued to the amount of the seigniorage on the 
silver bullion in the Treasury, and that silver 
dollars be coined as fast as practicable for the re- 
demption of the certificates. On April 29 the 
bill passed the House substantially as it was in- 
troduced by a vote of 181 to 13 


THE SENATE AMENDMENTS. 


The measure reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee on May 12 differed widely from the 
bill as passed by the House. The taxes on malt 
liquors and tobacco were retained without ques- 
tion, except as to details. The stamp taxes were 


also retained, with some additions and amend- 
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ments, but instead of the stamp tax on probates 
of wills and letters of administration, the com- 
mittee inserted a progressive inheritance tax on 
personal property. The committee also struck 
out the increased tonnage tax, and inserted busi- 
ness taxes on bankers, brokers, foreign insurance 
agents, theaters and other public exhibitions, and 
bowling alleys and _ billiard-rooms, and a general 
tax of one-quarter of 1 per cent. on the gross re- 
ceipts of nearly all corporations. Even more 
radical amendments were made in the last part 
of the bill, for the provisions for bonds and tem- 
porary loans were stricken out and replaced by a 
section providing for the coinage of the silver 
seigniorage, amounting to $42,000,000, for the 
issue of silver certificates in advance of such 
coinage, and for an issue of $150,000,000 in 
greenbacks. 

The introduction of these radical amendments, 
more than one of which had already been re- 
jected by the Republicans in the House, was due 
largely to an unusual situation in the Finance 
Committee, where the Democratic members, with 
the assistance of Senator Jones, of Nevada, were 
able to out-vote the Republicans. Thus it be- 
came necessary for Senator Allison to report a 
bill which he and a majority in each house dis- 
approved of in certain important particulars, 
and so on behalf of the Republican minority of 
the committee he proposed an amendment sub- 
stantially restoring the House provision for loans, 
except that the amount of bonds authorized was 
reduced from $500,000,000 to $300,000,000. 
He also explained that the committee was 
divided in regard to the corporation tax, ob- 
jection being made especially to the taxation of 
small corporations competing with unincorporated 
establishments. On the other amendments the 
committee was nearly unanimous except in mat- 
ters of detail. 

The Senate sustained the Republican minority 
of the committee by restricting the corporation 
tax to petroleum and sugar refineries and pipe- 
line companies and allowing an exemption of 
$250,000 a year, and by rejecting the greenback 
issue in favor of public loans. On the other 
hand, the provision for the coinage of the silver 
seigniorage was retained by the Senate, but the 
silver certificates were to be issued only as the 
silver should be actually coined. ‘T'wo important 
additions were made on the floor of the Senate : 
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one placing an import duty of 10 cents a pound 
on tea, and the other taxing manufacturers of 
mixed flour in proportion to the amount pro- 
duced, in addition to a uniform annual tax on 
the business. Bills regulating the manufacture 
and sale of mixed flour, for the purpose of pre- 
venting adulteration, or at least requiring the 
mixed product to be sold under its proper name, 
had been introduced both in the Senate and the 
House, and Senator Mason succeeded in getting 
one of these incorporated in the revenue bill the 
same day it was passed by the Senate. No less 
than 213 amendments were made to the House 
bill before it passed the Senate, most of them of 
course relating only to matters of detail, and 
many others were introduced, including provi- 
sions for a system of postal savings-banks and 
for funding the greenbacks and treasury notes 
into 2-per-cent. bonds, introduced respectively 
by Senator Marion Butler and Senator Platt, of 
New York. 
THE BILL IN ITS FINAL FORM. 
The bill as amended passed the Senate on June 


_4 by a vote of 48 to 28 and was promptly sent 
to conference. The conferees agreed to retain 


the great majority of the Senate amendments. 
The only ones relating to taxation from which the 


Senate was obliged to recede, aside from matters 
of detail and certain changes in rates, were those 
providing for the stamp taxes on receipts for the 
payment of money and on certain unenumerated 
proprietary articles and for a tax on insurance 
agents. For the coinage of the seigniorage there 
was substituted a provision directing the coinage 
of silver to the extent of at least $1,500,000 a 
month. This was consented to by the Republican 
conferees because it was about the amount that 
was actually being coined under the law of 1890, 
and no more than could be readily absorbed 
into general circulation. The conference report 
was agreed to in the House late on the evening 
of June 9 and in the Senate on the following 
day, and the act was signed by both the presid- 
ing officers and by the President on June 13. 

The internal revenue taxes imposed by the act 
as finally passed fall naturally into four divisions : 
(1) Business taxes on individuals and corpora- 
tions engaged in certain kinds of business ; (2) 
stamp taxes on business documents ; (3) excise 
duties on specified commodities, also levied by 
means of stamps; (4) the legacy tax. 

BUSINESS TAXES. 

Under the first head bankers are taxed $50 a 
year on the first $25,000 of capital employed 
aud $2 for each additional $1,000; brokers, $50 ; 
pawnbrokers and commercial brokers, $20 ; cus- 
tom-house brokers, $10 ; proprietors of theaters, 


museums, and concert halls in cities of more than 
25,000 inhabitants at the last national census, 
$100; circuses, $100 for each State in which 
they do business ; other public exhibitions, $10 
in each State ; bowling alleys and billiard and 
pool rooms, $5 for each alley or table. Dealers 
in leaf tobacco and manufacturers of tobacco and 
cigars must pay from $6 to $24, according to the 
quantity sold during a year; but dealers in man- 
ufactured tobacco, snuff, and cigars are taxed 
only when their annual sales exceed 50,000 
pounds, and are. required to pay in that case a 
uniform tax of $12. 

The tax on refiners of petroleum or sugar and 
on pipe-line companies is fixed at one-quarter of 1 
per cent. on the excess of gross receipts above 
$250,000 a year ; that on manufacturers and 
packers of mixed flour is a uniform charge of $12. 


STAMP TAXES, SCHEDULE A. 


Under the heading ‘‘ Schedule A” the rates 
of taxation on various business documents are 
fixed as follows: Corporate bonds, certificates 
of indebtedness, and certificates of stock, except 
those of building and loan associations, 5 cents 
on each $100 or fraction thereof of the par value ; 
transfers of stock, 2 cents on each $100 or frac- 
tion thereof of the par value; sales of products 
or merchandise on ’change, 1 cent on each $100 
or eraction thereof; bank checks, drafts, non- 
interest-bearing certificates of deposit, and orders 
payable at sight or on demand, 2 cents ; inland 
bills of exchange, interest-bearing certificates of 
deposit, time orders, promissory notes, and do- 
mestic money orders, 2 cents for each $100 or 
fraction thereof; foreign bills of exchange, let- 
ters of credit, and other orders for the payment 
of money abroad, if drawn singly, 4 cents for 
each $100 or fraction thereof, and if drawn in 
sets, one-half that amount on each bill ; bills of 
lading or receipts for goods to be exported, 10 
cents ; inland bills of lading, express receipts, 
parlor-car and sleeping-car tickets, telegrams 
and telephone messages for which thc charge is 
15 cents or more, each 1 cent ; passage tickets to 
foreign ports, if costing $30 or less, $1; if cost- 
ing from $30 to $60, $3; if costing more than 
$60, $5; charter party, from $3 to $10, accord- 
ing to the tonnage of the vessel; manifest for 
cusstom-house entry or clearance for a foreign 
port, $1 to $5, also according to tonnage ; bonds 
of indemnity, 50 cents; certificates of profits 
and transfers thereof, 2 cents on each $100 or 
fraction thereof; certificates and other docu- 
ments issued by port wardens and marine sur- 
veyors, 25 cents ; other certificates required by 
law, 10 cents; brokers’ notes or memoranda of 
sale, 10 cents; conveyances of real estate ex- 











ceeding $100 in value, 50 cents for each $500 or 
fraction thereof ; mortgage or pledge of real or 
personal property or conveyance in trust as se- 
curity on amounts from $1,000 to $1,500, 25 
cents ; on each additional $500 or fraction there- 
of, 25 cents; lease for one year or less, 25 
cents; for one to three years, 50 cents; for 
more than three years, $1; entry at a custom- 
house for consumption or warehousing, 25 cents 
to $1; entry for withdrawal from a bonded 
warehouse, 50 cents; life-insurance policies, 8 
cents on each $100 of the amount insured ; 
policies issued on the industrial or weekly pay- 
ment plan, 40 per cent. of the first weekly pre- 
mium ; fraternal beneficiary societies, farmers’ 
local codperative companies, and employees’ re- 
lief associations, exempt; fire, marine, and in- 
land insurance policies and all other forms of 
insurance policies, one-half of 1 per cent. of the 
premium charged ; power of attorney or proxy 
for voting at an election of a business corporation, 
10 cents ; power of attorney for other purposes, 
25 cents; protests, 25 cents; warehouse receipts, 
except for agricultural products deposited by the 
grower for sale, 25 cents. The duties on man- 
ifests, bills of lading, and passage tickets do 
not apply to vessels plying between the United 
States and British North America. 


STAMP TAXES ON COMMODITIES, 


The tax on beer, ale, and porter is increased 
from $1 to $2 a barrel, with a discount of 74 
per cent. The tobacco taxes are increased to the 
following amounts: Tobacco and snuff, 12 cents a 
pound ; cigars and cigarettes weighing more than 
three pounds per thousand, $3.60 per thousand ; 
cigars of less weight, $1; cigarettes of less 
weight, $1.50. The new tax on mixed flour is 
fixed at 4 cents a barrel and proportionate 
amounts for fractional parts of barrels. 

‘'he other taxes on commodities are levied 
under Schedule B. On patent medicines and 
proprietary toilet articles, including perfumery, 
vaseline, dentifrices, etc., the tax begins at one- 
eighth of 1 cent on 5-cent packages and in- 
creases gradually to five-eighths of 1 cent on 25- 
cent packages, with a further addition of five- 
eighths of 1 cent for each additional 25 cents. 
The tax on chewing gum is practically 4 per 
cent.; that is, it is 4 cents for each package 
of not more than $1 retail value, and a like 
amount in addition for each additional dollar of 
value. Bottled wines are the only other goods 
included in this schedule, and they are taxed 1 
cent on bottles containing a pint or less and 2 
cents on larger bottles. When the articles taxed 
under Schedule B are exported, there is a draw- 
back equal to the amount of the tax. 
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THE LEGACY TAX. 


The tax on legacies and distributive shares of 
personal property applies only when the whole 
personal estate of the decedent exceeds $10,000 
in value. On personal estates from $10,000 to 
$25,000 in value the following rates are imposed: 
Direct heirs, brothers and sisters, three-fourths of 
1 per cent.; nephews and nieces and their de- 
scendants, 14 per cent.; uncles and aunts, first 
cousins, and their descendants, 3 per cent.; great- 
uncles and great-aunts and their descendants, 4 
per cent.; more distant relatives, strangers in 
blood, and corporations public and private, 5 per 
cent. For estates of from $25,000 to $100,000 
these rates are increased one-half; they are dou- 
bled for estates of from $100,000 to $500,000, 
multiplied by two and a half for estates of from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, and multiplied by three 
for those exceeding the last-named amount; so 
that in the event of very large amounts passing 
to remote relatives the tax might be as high as 
15 per cent. The surviving husband or wife is 


exempt. 
OTHER PROVISIONS. 


Besides these internal revenue taxes, the act 
provides for an import duty of 10 cents a pound 
on tea, bond issues of $400,000,000, and tempo- 
rary loans to the amount of $100,000,000, both 
bearing 3 per cent. interest, and the coinage of 
silver bullion to the extent of $1,500,000 a month. 

The administrative features of most general 
interest are perhaps those relating to the taxes 
on corporations. For example, in order to pre- 
vent evasion of the tax on bills of lading and 
express receipts, companies receiving goods for 
shipment by freight or express are required to 
issue such receipts in all cases, the penalty for 
failure to do so being $50 for each offense. The 
Senate committee proposed a similar rule with 
reference to receipts for telephone messages, but 
as it was impracticable to apply the rule either to 
slot machines or to other than public pay stations, 
the provision for receipts was stricken out and 
the telephone companies required to make 
monthly sworn statements showing the number 
of messages for which the charge was 15 cents 
or more, and to pay 1 cent for each one. This 
is no longer a stamp tax, therefore, though it is 
still included under Schedule A; it would be 

more properly classified with the business taxes. 
But for that matter all the stamp taxes are in 
one sense business taxes; the distinction between 
a stamp tax and other taxes is purely adminis- 
trative. 

Similar monthly reports are required from pe- 
troleum and sugar refineries and pipe-line com- 
panies, except that these must show the amount 
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of business done in terms of the gross receipts. 
The administration of the beer and tobacco taxes 
was already provided for, and these taxes, to- 
gether with that on the gross receipts of refineries 
and pipe-line companies, went into effect the day 
after that on which the bill became a law. The 
other business taxes and stamp taxes take effect 
July 1, except those on mixed flour, which will 
not be enforced until sixty days after the passage 
of the act. In view of the increased work thrown 
upon the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the act 
makes an appropriation of $100,000 for the em- 
ployment of additional deputy collectors, clerks, 
and agents. In order to facilitate the distribu- 
tion of stamps by inducing shopkeepers, bankers, 
and others to keep them on sale, it is provided 
that the collectors of internal revenue shall sell 
them in large quantities at a discount of 1 per 
cent. Heavy penalties are provided for evasion 
of the stamp taxes, either by the use of un- 
stamped business papers or by the manufacture 
or sale of any of the commodities taxed without 
affixing the proper stamp. 


WHO WILL PAY FOR THE WAR? 


An interesting question in connection with this 
law is how far the new taxes will be really 
borne by those who pay them in the first instance, 
and to what extent they will be shifted to the 
great body of consumers. The act facilitates 
the shifting of the tobacco tax by providing for 
packages containing one-sixth less than those 
formerly used, and doubtless the customary size 
of a glass of beer will also be reduced in many 
cases. On the other hand, the tax on patent 
medicines and other proprietary articles is almost 
too small to increase retail prices, except by 
checking in some degree the tendency to sell 
these goods at cut rates. ‘The act specifically 
provides that the tax on sleeping-car and parlor- 
car tickets is to be paid by the companies issuing 
them, and there seems to be little chance that 
either this or the tax on bills of lading will be 
shifted ; but the tax on passage tickets to foreign 
ports will doubtless be found to increase the ex- 
pense of trips to Europe this summer. Of more 
importance is the effect on prices of sugar and 
oil, of the tax on gross receipts of refineries. 
Professor Seligman, in his work on ‘‘ The Shift- 
ing and Incidence of Taxation,” says, ‘It is 
plain that a tax on monopoly gross receipts can 
never be shifted,” because prices of monopoly 
articles are already such as to produce the maxi- 
mum profits. From this reasoning it follows 
that so far as the Sugar Trust and the Standard 
Oil Company are monopolists and not subject to 
the laws of competitive trade they will have to 
bear the burden of the taxes levied upon them. 


But it is never safe to predict the precise result 
of a tax or of any other one of the many ele- 
ments which determine prices. It is possible, 
for example, that the prices of sugar and oil 
might be increased temporarily in the present 
emergency for the purpose of discouraging a 
resort to the gross receipts tax as a permanent 
source of revenue. 


THE PROBABLE REVENUE. 


As the bill was originally drawn and reported 
to the House it was intended to increase the in- 
ternal revenue about $90,000,000 or $100,000, - 
000 a year, As it was reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee the estimated yield was some- 
thing over $150,000,000, exclusive of the tax on 
corporations, which the Senate refused to vote. 
Throwing out the tax on receipts and the changes 
in the taxes on proprietary articles made a dif- 
ference of some $15,000,000 in the probable 
revenue, so that the bill as it returned from the 
conference committee was estimated to produce 
from $138,000,000 to $150,000,000. The entire 
internal revenue for the next fiscal year was 
conservatively estimated as follows : 


$58, 906, 120 
43,840,560 
17,340,382 

307, 102 
4,108,094 
1,820,447 


Fermented liquors 

Tobacco and snuff 

Cigars and cigarettes................ 
Tobacco manufacturers and dealers.. 
Bankers and brokers................ 
Theaters, circuses, etc 

Bowling alleys and billiard-rooms... 166,967 
Stamp taxes, Schedule A 48, 267, 922 
Proprietary articles and perfumery.. 15,000,000 
Chewing gum 1,000,000 
Legacies 9,275,475 


WGUAls ces seu vecscawevasouedocwees $200,033, 069 
Taxes unchanged by the new law.... 84,067,830 


Total internal revenue, 1898-99. . .$284,100,899 
Subtract internal revenue of 1896-97. 146,619,593 


Provided by the war revenue act.$137,481,306 


To this should be added the proceeds of the 
tax on refineries and pipe-line companies, which 
were not included in the statement, but were 
roughly estimated at from $1,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000, and the taxes on the manufacture of mixed 
flour. If these aggregate $2,000,000, the new 
law will increase the internal revenue by at least 
$140,000,000 ; for the estimates given in the ta- 
ble are minimum estimates, and in some cases 
probably much too low. For taxes not hereto- 
fore levied only rough estimates are possible, and 
it would not be strange if the maximum estimate 
of $150,000,000 should turn out to be nearer the 
truth than the more conservative figure given 
above. In addition to the internal revenue taxes, 
the import duty on tea may be expected to yield 
about $10,000,000. 





NO VERY GRIEVOUS TAXATION. 


The taxes imposed by the act will not be 
burdensome. In so far as they are taxes on 
consumption, they are levied mainly on articles 
of voluntary use rather than on the necessities of 
life, and to some extent upon articles which are 
more or less injurious to health. It would be 
strange if a measure prepared so hastily and 
amended so extensively in such a short space of 
time were wholly consistent in all its parts or 
, otherwise above criticism. It has been pointed 
‘out that the tax of 12 cents a pound on tobacco 
amounts to about 25 per cent. of the price of the 
article, while that on cigars is less than 8 per 
cent. ; but this inequality is due partly to the 
rates previously in use, which the new law 
merely aggravates somewhat instead of reform- 
ing. Much satisfaction has been expressed with 
the dropping of the tonnage-tax provision, al- 
though it was explained that the rates proposed 
were only slightly larger than in Great Britain 
and precisely the same as in France. The only 
serious objection made to the legacy tax was that 
several of the States now impose inheritance 
taxes, and it was suggested that the national 
Government ought to leave that source of 
revenue exclusively to the States. The pro- 
gressive feature did not excite the opposition 
that might have been expected, especially con- 
sidering the severity of the schedule. The maxi- 
mum rate of 15 per cent. is the same as that of 
the New York bill of last year which failed to 
receive the governor's signature, and is much 
higher than any similar tax which has been 
levied heretofore in this country. But for direct 
heirs the rates are very moderate, the highest 
being 24 per cent. Whether this tax will check 
the tendency to impose State inheritance taxes or 
lead to the repeal of any already in force remains 
to be seen. 

The tax on mixed flour is for regulation much 
more than for revenue, being in this respect 
analogous to the tax on oleomargarine. Evi- 
dence was presented that flour was adulterated 
by the use of such articles as ‘‘mineraline,” or 
ground clay, and barytes flour, or ground rock, 
as well as by mixing with corn flour bleached 
with sulphuric acid. Senator Mason stated that 
as much as 75 or 80 per cent. of all the flour in 
the market was adulterated in one way or an- 
other by the addition of articles either positively 
injurious to health or at least much less nutritious 
than wheat flour. The only way in which the 
national Government could regulate the manu- 
facture of the mixed product and require it to be 
properly labeled, unless the regulation were to 

confined to flour shipped from one .State 


be 
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to another, was by the exercise of the taxing 


power. 


COMPARISON WITH THE LAST WAR. 


The main features of this law will naturally be 
compared with the successive revenue laws of the 
civil-war period, and nothing will be more no- 
ticeable in such an examination than the large 
number of possible sources of revenue which 
have been passed over on the present occasion. 
The greatest similarity between the revenue sys- 
tems of that war and of this is in the stamp 
taxes. Nearly all the business documents for- 
merly subject to duty have been included in the 
present act, though in many cases at lower rates 
than before, and a few additions have been made. 
But instead of the few articles now taxed under 
Schedule B, the excise formerly applied to a long 
list of manufactures and other products, includ- 
ing such articles of common use as coal and oil, 
gas, candles, ground coffee and spices, cotton, 
sugar and confectionery, chocolate and cocoa, 
salt, slaughtered animals, furniture, umbrellas, 
and photographs; and the rates were high 
enough to make a decided difference in retail 
prices. Over against the business taxes new im- 
posed upon a few occupations must be set a long 
list of corporations which were formerly taxed 
from 1 to 5 per cent. on their gross receipts, and 
a still longer list of occupations reached by means 
of license taxes. Thus the tax on gross receipts 
applied to railroads, steamboats, ferry-boats, 
toll-bridges and toll-roads, telegraph, express, and 
insurance companies, lotteries, theaters, and mu- 
seums, while the license taxes applied under the 
act of 1864 not merely to the occupations previ- 
ously enumerated, but also to every other trade, 
business, and profession. In addition to the tax 
on legacies, there was a succession tax applying 
to real estate. Finally, besides the income tax, 
there was a whole system of direct-consumption 
taxes on such articles of pleasure and luxury as 
yachts, carriages, pianos, private billiard tables, 
gold and silver plate, and watches. 

It has been said that ‘‘ contemporary budgetary 
history makes no like exhibit of unopened re- 
sources and unemployed powers.”” The new law 
serves rather to emphasize this statement than 
otherwise, by showing that even in war it is not 
necessary to tax everything taxable, or even 
everything which might easily bear taxing. The 
taxes imposed are certainly not excessive, and it 
is quite possible that some portions of the act will 
be found so satisfactory that it will be advisable 
to retain them as permanent sources of revenue 
in time of peace, to take the place of the in- 
come tax, which has been declared unconstitu- 
tional. 
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THE GREAT FAIR AT OMAHA. 


THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 
JUNE 1 TO NOVEMBER 1, 1898. 


BY* HENRY WYSHAM LANIER. 


he is but natural that public attention should 

be much taken up at present with the ‘ ex- 
position’ which these United States have had in 
hand during some months: the showing to the 
world that our lack of a standing army and of a 
vast navy may make us slow to strike, but cannot 
be safely counted on by an enemy, and that a 
nation with such inexhaustible resources is none 
the less formidable because its people are nor- 
mally peace-loving. But it would be a great pity 
were such preoccupation to prevent a hearty and 
general recognition of the notable achievement 
just wrought at Omaha by our Western brethren 
under the title of the ‘‘ Trans- Mississippi and In- 
ternational Exposition.”” Rarely have the dis- 
tinctive Western qualities of enthusiasm, pluck, 
audacity, and undaunted perseverance been so 
strikingly displayed. The very conception and 
consummation of this great fair at such a time of 
business depression is a more enduring monu- 
ment to the trans-Mississippi country than any 


architect in wood or stone could devise ; and it is 
safe to say that the feeling of sympathetic pride in 
one’s fellow-countrymen produced by an exploit 
of this sort is only second to a foreign war, evoking 
feats like those of Dewey and Hobson, in its 
awakening and strengthening of national feeling. 


WHAT THE CENTURY HAS DONE FOR OMAHA. 


It has been less than a century since the great 
Louisiana Territory, stretching from the Missis- 
sippi to the Pacific Ocean, came into our posses- 
sion, and there were many thousands of people 
then who thought the ‘‘ Great American Desert” 
but a poor equivalent for the millions paid to 
France for it. The name of Omaha commem- 
orates the aboriginal owners of this particular 
locality (whose Chief Blackbird is so renowned 
in Indian history), and fifty years ago the 
savages hunted buffalo where now rise the great 
white buildings devoted to the arts, sciences, 
and industries that have attained such ample 











SCENE AT THE OPENING-DAY EXERCISES JUNE 1. 
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growth within the recollection of many men still 
living. Not till 1845 was the first white settle- 
ment made, and the Mormons who then came 
under the leadership of Brigham Young left 
two years later for Utah. In 1854 a number of 
pioneers located here, and their rude cabins were 
the first permanent residences of the whites in 








MAIN SECTION OF GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


Nebraska. Soon designated as the territorial 

capital, the young city entered at once upon the 

vareer of steady growth of which the exposition 

is at once the official sign and the culmination. 

It is not difficult to understand the absolute self- 

confidence, the instinct of doing a thing entirely 
without regard to the ‘‘impossibilities’’ which 
marks all this region, when one realizes that 
there are dozens of men working for the success 
of this exposition who have watched Omaha 
grow around them from a collection of log 
sabins in 1854 to acity of 16,000 people in 1870, 

to 30,000 in 1880, and to 140,000 in 1890; who 
have seen the ‘‘ Great American Desert” trans- 
formed into a vast farming region with hundreds 
upon hundreds of towns and cities; who have 
assisted in promulgating through their exposi- 
tion the fact that to-day the ‘*‘ West” in the old 
sense no longer exists; for Omaha, which has 
seemed to dwellers on the Atlantic even further 
away than San Francisco, is almost exactly half 
way between Eastport, Maine, and Cape Flattery 
—in the very center of our country. It seems 
destined: from its location to become the metrop- 
olis of the great plains lying between the Missis- 
sippi and the Rockies—and what this means the 
citizens have endeavored to set before the world 
in the exhihition that opened, on June 1, with 
impressive functions which President McKinley 
and many other dignitaries, besides 100,000 
visitors, helped to render memorable. 
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THE STORY OF THE EXPOSITION, 


The exposition idea has taken very firm hold 
of us during the last quarter century. Since the 
patriotic Centennial of 1876 at Philadelphia, New 
Orleans, Atlanta, Louisville, and Chicago have 
each successfully carried through a similar dem- 
onstration of progress. It is a colossal sort of 
advertising, and there is no doubt but that our 
nation has a genius for advertisement. So when 
the common interests of the States between the 
Rockies and the ‘‘ Father of Waters”’ called to- 
gether in 1895 a Trans- Mississippi Congress, it 
might have been foreseen that the movement 
could have no other logical outcome. It is said 
that the suggestion was first put into tangible 
form by the editor of the leading Omaha news- 
paper—a fact which can be closely paralleled in 
most of our undertakings of this sort. At any 
rate, the time proved to be ripe for the scheme. 
It was taken up enthusiastically, and the last 
week in November the president of the congress, 
William J. Bryan, introduced a resolution re- 
questing the aid of the United States in estab- 
lishing an ‘exposition of all the products, in- 
dustries, and civilization of the States west of the 
Mississippi River, to be made at some central 
gateway where the world can behold the wonder- 
ful capabilities of these great wealth-producing 
States.”” The resolution was promptly adopted, 
and a few weeks later a corporation was formed, 
the directors being authorized to proceed as soon 








AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


as $10,000 had been subscribed. Five minutes 
after the passage of this article they were pro- 
ceeding. They did not have too easy an under- 
taking, however, for the country was then under- 
going a business depression almost unprecedented 
in its universality and its delayed reaction. Con- 
gress, with an eye to the future, was calling for 
strict economy. But the Western Senators and 
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LOOKING WEST FROM LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING. 


Representatives are thoroughly typical of their 
constituents, and some months of vigorous work 
ended in securing an appropriation of $200,000 
—contingent upon the corporation’s obtaining 
another quarter of a million. This was in June, 
1896. Every merchant and financier will re- 
member what a disagreeable month that was for 
any one trying to raise money. Silver and gold 
were at it, hammer and tongs, and every one 
who had any money was waiting to see the re- 
sults—and gripping his cash hard meanwhile. It 
certainly did not seem like a time when the idea 
of spending hundreds of thousands on a venture 
whose financial prospects were less than proble- 
matical would be popular. But these Omaha en- 
thusiasts had fought too many difficulties even to 
doubt their ability. ‘‘ We’ll raise three hundred 
thousand,” said they, ‘‘just to show that we’re 
in earnest.’? And they did. They formed solicit- 
ing committees and started them out among every 
class of society, from the capitalist to the work- 
ingman. Thousands of the latter as well as small 
farmers, clerks, and all sorts of struggling bread- 
winners attested their faith in the enterprise by 
taking from their scanty incomes enough to pur- 
chase at least one of the ten-dollar shares, and their 
example finally reached upon some of the million- 
aires who had previously held back. In less than 


four months $330,000 had been contributed, and 
before the Congressional appropriation of $250,- 
000 was actually made, in the following February, 
another hundred thousand had been added to this. 

Meanwhile an energetic campaign was being 
carried on in the various State Legislatures. In 
spite of the fact that the workers were seriously 
hampered by the failure of Nebraska herself 
until the last minute to provide the funds for a 
State exhibit, their proselytizing was most effect- 
ive, and when the delinquency was finally made 
good half a dozen other States at once gave as- 
surances of codperation. The long fight was 
won, and the real work of construction could at 
last be started. Thirty-two States and two Ter- 
ritories, England, Canada, China, Mexico, Ven- 
ezuela, Costa Rica, Bolivia, and many other 
foreign countries finally signified their interest 
and intention to codperate, thus greatly broaden- 
ing the scope of the plan and causing the ‘in- 
ternational ”’ part of the official title to have real 
significance. 

THE SITE SELECTED. 


The location of the great cluster of fair build- 
ings was finally chosen by a unanimous vote of 
the board of directors, the advocates of various 
other sites realizing at once its ideal fitness as 
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soon as the matter was formally canvassed, al- 
though previous balloting had resulted in the 
designation of an entirely different spot. The 
grounds occupy about 200 acres of land, forming 
a great L, one side of which stretches along the 
‘¢ Bluff Tract.” From this portion the visitor 
has a noble view up and down the valley of the 
Missouri and out across the superb sweep of 
plain as far as the Iowa bluffs. Here are the 
State buildings, the concessions, and the like. 
Stretching back from this river strip and con- 
nected with it by a viaduct is what is known as 
Kountze Park, admirably adapted to the more 
pretentious architectural structures flanking the 
main court, and forming altogether a most at- 
tractive setting for the monuments of human in- 
genuity which dot its surface. The whole is a 
scant two miles from the heart of Omaha, the 
scores of tramways and railroads whirling visitors 
thither in ten or fifteen minutes. 


ITS REPRESENTATIVE NATURE. 


Indeed, the promoters of the enterprise have 
been influenced throughout by the belief that 
concentration was essential to the success of their 
plan. Not only is it close to the city, but the 


buildings themselves are more accessible than 


were those at Chicago. The magnificent but ut- 
terly exhausting distances have been abandoned, 
so that it is really possible for a stranger to grasp 
much more of the vital idea of the exposition, to 
get with a reasonable expenditure of effort what 
it is designed to give—a comprehensive summing 
up of the progress and resources of the trans- 
Mississippi States. 

While the members of the Executive Commit- 
tee * (the six heads of the various departments : 
Zachary T. Lindsey, Ways and Means; Edward 
Rosewater, Publicity and Promotion ; Freeman 
P. Kukendall, Buildings and Grounds ; Edward 
E. Bruce, Exhibits; Abram L. Reed, Conces- 
sions and Privileges ; and William N. Babcock, 
Transportation) have of course availed themselves 
of all the experience gained at former expositions, 
and especially at the Chicago World’s Fair, they 
have very wisely seen that the true aim was to 
make the presentation first of all representative 
of their section, and the intelligent pursuance 
of this principle has resulted in giving the fair a 
distinctive character and many uniquely inter- 
esting features. 

*Unlike all former enterprises of the sort, the exposition 


has had no director-general, but has been entirely managed 
by this board of six members. 











A VIEW OF THE GROUNDS SHOWING THE MINES BUILDING ON RIGHT, MACHINERY ON LEFT. 
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On April 22, 1897, the corner-stone was laid, 
the festivities of Arbor Day being much ex- 
tended in honor of the occasion. The plans for 
the larger buildings were not then completed, 
and practically none of the contracts had been 
let. Yet on June 1, 1898, only thirteen months 
later, the ‘‘ Magic City” stood in all its beauty 
amid a series of transformed gardens so artistic- 
ally effective that it was difficult to believe the 
larger portion of the work had been accomplished 
during the last two months. Miles of gravel 
walks and neat drives now wander between parks 
where the art of the landscape gardener has been 
exercised to the full. Nearly 20,000 trees and 
shrubs — maples,. catalpas, cottonwoods, elms, 
evergreens, and dozens of other varieties—100, - 
000 plants and flowers, and innumerable decorative 
vines are scattered over the velvety sward, 23,000 
square yards of which had to be sodded. Flower- 
beds and vases, aquatic plants, and stretches of 
smooth grass levels and terraces present a varied 
and wonderfully attractive background to the 
buildings. 


THE PRINCIPAL STRUCTURES. 


The general plan of the main exhibition build- 
ings is novel and very effective. The Grand 
Canal stretches in the center for nearly half a 
mile, spanned by several picturesque bridges, 
with an island in the center, and forming, with 
the broad esplanades, a central court around 








THE FOUNTAIN OF NEPTUNE. 


which are grouped the buildings devoted to the 
United States Government, Agriculture, Mines, 
Machinery, Art, Liberal Arts, Manufactures, and 
the Auditorium, as well as the Administration 


Arch and the Arch of the States. All these edi- 
fices are connected by continuous promenades of 
vine-shaded columns, much after the fashion of 


the Pompeiians, and offering a really charming 
walk from one attraction to another. The de- 
sign, grouping, and color-scheme are all thor- 
oughly original. The buildings are all tinted to 
the hue of old ivory, the staff-work being care- 
fully colored to the exact shade, and the sculptures 
and carvings, the porticos, columns, bas-reliefs, 
and pedastaled lions all harmonize in one great 
scheme of color and design. 

The entrance to this court is through the Arch 
of the States, whose twenty-four courses of 
stone come one from each of the trans- Mississippi 
States and Territories, Nebraska stone also pro- 
viding a foundation. These States also display 
their coats of arms in color on a broad frieze of 
arches in double arcade, and above the whole on 
the surmounting parapet is the great shield and 
golden eagle of the United States. The arch 
will make a fitting memorial of the exposition 
when the Jatter’s course is run, and will form the 
future entrance to Kountze Park. Immediately 
opposite this entrance is the Administration 
Arch, and to the left, at the extreme western 
end of the court, rises the Government Building. 
The center of its three sections is capped by a 
colossal gilt dome bearing a reproduction of the 
Bartholdi statue of Liberty, whose electric torch 
is held 178 feet above the ground. ‘This struc- 
ture’s 500 feet of length incloses a floor space of 
50,000 square feet, over which is spread a col- 
lection of exhibits never before equaled by the 
central government. Not only are the functions 
and the administrative powers in war and peace 
amply demonstrated, but the work of every de- 
partment is skillfully presented. What is being 
done by the laborers in the State, Treasury, 
War, Navy, Post-office, Interior, Judicial, and 
Agricultural branches ; the achievements of the 
Fish Commission, the Smithsonian, the Patent 
Office, the Geological Survey, the Indian Bureau, 
and the Bureau of Education are all spread out 
for the public to view. A series of special com- 
memorative postage stamps, bearing typical de- 
signs ranging from a representation of Pére Mar- 
quette on the Mississippi to a modern harvesting 
scene in the farming regions of the great North- 
west, will especially interest philatelists. 

Broad steps lined with sculptures lead down 
from this Ionic pile to the Mirrors, as this por- 
tion of the lake is called. A noble fountain and 
many other artistic features, as well as the sur- 
rounding park, the pleasure boats, the water- 
fowl, and the aquatic festivities, will undoubtedly 
combine to make this one of the most frequented 
portions of the grounds. 

In the buildings devoted to electricity, ma- 
chinery, and manufactures are gathered together 
collections that may well astonish even a people 
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THE MACHINERY AND ELECTRICITY BUILDING. 


so hardened to inventions and novelties as our- 
selves. Mr. Edison will show his new method 
of separating metals in low-grade ores, along with 
scores of the other discoveries which have made 
him famous ; Nikola Tesla illustrates the progress 
which has been made in wireless telegraphy 
and the ingenious methods by which Niagara has 
been made to contribute a portion of her power 
for utilitarian ends; Lieutenant Squiers, the 
authority on the electrical side of our coast de- 
fenses, and Prof. Elihu Thompson, well known 
for his electrical type-setting machines, search- 
light, and the like—these and hundreds of others 
have laid before every casual visitor the fruits of 
their life-work as an impressive object-lesson in 
our country’s mechanical growth. 

‘In the Mines and Mining Building one can see 
every phase of the working of this important in- 
dustry, while the agricultural exhibit has proba- 
bly never been equaled before. One entire build- 
ing is given up to an apiary, another to dairying, 
one to horticulture, poultry, stock, ete. The 
Western farmer, who is practically the American 
farmer now (for his Eastern brother is exception- 
ally fortunate to-day if he can make a mere 
living out of purely agricultural pursuits), is for 
the first time adequately put before the world in 
solid facts that cannot be denied. It is surely a 
very appropriate time for such a jubilant display, 
since the recent high prices of wheat have 
brought such prosperity to the farmer as he has 
not known for many years. 


ESTHETICS AND ETHNOLOGY. 


Omaha may seem to the scornful European 
rather new to have developed any decided art 


impulses, but there is no denying the fact that 
the managers of the fine arts section have made 
excellent use of the funds at their disposal. The 
inevitable disappointments and misfortunes at- 
tending some of the artists who exhibited at the 
World’s Fair made the task of getting fine paint- 
ings and sculptures unusually difficult, but the 
assured appropriation of $5,000 for the purchase 
of such exhibits and the probability that this 
amount would be greatly increased by private 
buyers assisted the managers somewhat, and they 
now point with pride to a collection which is in 
itself a great educative feature. For in those 
cases where it proved impossible to secure 
originals fine reproductions were made to do duty 
instead, and the consequent completeness of view 
—almost every school and stage of art being 
gathered together—makes the exhibition an ex- 
ceedingly valuable one. 

Closely connected with some branches of 
primitive art is the striking ethnological exhibit. 
Delegations of Indians representing every tribe 
in the country, with their typical costumes, 
tents, weapons, utensils, and ceremonial objects, 
will be encamped over many acres. Relics of 
the prehistoric races will be shown side by side 
with these remnants of a past civilization and 
the modern training-school Indian with his 
printing presses and newspapers. At the Pass- 
ing Show, analogous to the Chicago Midway 
Plaisance, Moorish villages and Cairo streets, 
African savages and Southern darkeys, with 
their cake-walks, songs, and varied old-time 
plantation activities, Chinese, Japanese, and 
other Eastern peoples—examples of all these 
will help the Caucasian to a clearer under- 
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standing of the many races and civilizations 
besides his own, while the European countries 
are almost without exception brought to the 
visitor’s attention. 


MUSIC, EDUCATION, AND CONGRESSES, 


There will be many rare treats for the music- 
lover during the five months of the exposition’s 
existence. For five weeks after the opening 
Theodore Thomas’ orchestra will play the greatest 
orchestral works in the style of which only that 
famous conductor has the secret. In September 
and October Bispham, Ysaye, Joseffy, and all 
the other available musical stars will lend their 


labors to the success of this branch, and it is , 


probable that the seating resources of the spiendid- 
ly built great auditorium will be many times taxed 
to their utmost. Never again, moreover, will the 
American composer dare to say that his own 
people have not given him a fair chance. The 
happy idea of a three days’ rendering of new 
original manuscripts by all the representative 
American composers should provide a most in- 
teresting experience for every student of music. 
Macdowell, Nevin, Mrs. Beech, Margaret Lang, 
Chadwick, Huss, Kelley, and many other well- 
known Americans are to do their best for Amer- 
ican music on this occasion. The National Con- 
gress of Musicians, too, will meet here in June, 
and their programme includes for each day four 
essays on musical topics, two recitals, and an 
evening concert. They also will exploit the 
native musician to the best of their ability, and 
July 2 and July 4 will be devoted entirely, the 
first to music as it exists or existed among the 
aborigines Of Alaska, the United States, and 


Mexico, the second to our own state of musical 
culture and productiveness. 

The educational features of the exposition, as 
well as the management of the philosophical and 
scientific congresses, will be in the hands of a 
board composed entirely of women. Their bu- 
reau will show the condition of the public schools, 
kindergartens, manual-training, industrial, and 
reform schools, and instead of a woman’s build- 
ing these ladies are to erect a handsome one- 
story structure for the boys and girls. This will 
contain rooms for mothers and children, a model 
nursery, and a creche where the little ones can be 
cared for while their mothers are sight-seeing 
elsewhere. There is even a shallow wading-pond 
and a sand-pile for the delectation of these tem- 
porarily orphaned youngsters. 

There will be many conventions and con- 
gresses during the exposition term, some of them 
purely local, but a number really notable gather- 
ings whose meeting and discussion cannot fail to 
produce important results. The Chicago fair 
showed how much influence could be exerted by 
such a collocation of great thinkers and scientists 
as may in many cases be expected. 

Altogether it looks as if Omaha had already 
made its success. The financial ends may o: 
may not meet ; that is, after all, a matter of sec- 
ondary importance, and the promoters of the 
exposition deserve additional credit for their dis- 
regard of the possibilities of financial loss. Cer 
tainly the rest of the United States and the rest 
of the world will henceforth feel entirely differ- 
ently toward this trans- Mississippi country, and. 
the effect upon these twenty-four States and Ter- 
ritories themselves must be incalculable. 























THE FINE ARTS BUILDING. 
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MR. GLADSTONE. 


BY W. T. STEAD. 


HE greatest Englishman of our time is no 
more. With Mr. Gladstone’s death the cur- 

tain may be said to have been rung down upon the 
epoch in which for nearly half a century he has 
been the most conspicuous figure. After him 
there may rise up some son of Anak like unto 
him, but it cannot be said of him as of the risen 
sun, as yet that ‘‘ far off the promise of his com- 
ing shone.” Prince Bismarck, who still lingers 
superfluous on the stage, is the only other states- 
man who can be named in the same breath with 
Mr. Gladstone. The two sum up fairly well the 
two great tendencies of our era. The one repre- 
sents the pacific, the other the military side of 
the development of the Teutonic race. As was 
natural, men of such strong antagonistic tempera- 
ments never appreciated each other. The man 
of blood and iron never admired the man of the 
silver streak. Yet both were emphatically men 
of their century. Both commanded for thirty 


years the love, the gratitude, the devotion of a 


mighty nation. Both had tae destinies of em- 
pires in their hands, both experienced the diffi- 
culties of managing monarchs, and both were 
marvelously adroit, although in very different 
ways, in managing their Parliaments. Person- 
ally, Bismarck and Mr. Gladstone resembled each 
other in their love for the open air, their dislike 
of town, their devotion to their family, and, 
strange though it may seem to some to say it, in 
their deep religious spirit in which they ap- 
proached their daily duties. Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
ligion was quite as conspicuous as his politics. 
He was at various seasons of his life more of an 
ecclesiastic than a secular statesman. Prince Bis- 
marck is a Doctor of Divinity of the University 
of Giessen, and the present Pope made him a 
Knight of the Holy Order of Christ. Orders 
and titles, however, had no charms for him, but 
he was never slow to assert his ‘ living evangel- 
ical Christian faith.” ‘*‘Were I not a stanch 
Christian,” he declared in the middle of the 
Franco-German war, ‘‘ you would never have 
possessed a federal chancellor in my _ person. 
Sever my connection with God, and I am the 
man to pack up my trunks to-morrow and be off 
to Varzin to reap my oats.” These two eminent 
Christians did not have much communion of 
spirit. Mr. Gladstone’s church, it is to be feared, 
Prince Bismarck would have described as ‘‘ noth- 
ing more than a totality of priests, their rights 


’ 


and their pretensions ;" while Mr. Gladstone 
would probably have expressed himself as strongly 
about the pronounced evangelicalism of the 
doughty German. Both of them, however, had 
enough in common to make separate onslaught 
upon the papacy, and although neither the May 
Larvs nor the pamphlet on ‘‘ Vaticanism” did the 
Roman Church much harm, they testified to the 
vigor of their protest against the pretensions of 
the infallible one. Each in his way was his own 
pope, and neither brooked a superior. Both 
statesmen had an intense love of power. Ambi- 
tion, the last infirmity of noble minds, was theirs 
to the full. Not a low or unworthy ambition, but 
a lofty and daring ambition, the ambition of men 
who, knowing that they were greatly gifted with 
faculties rarely possessed in such fullness by mere 
mortals, were impatient of all obstacles which re- 
strained them.from the exercise of their faculties 
in the service of their fellows. 

These two, Bismarck and Gladstone, were until 
the other day the compendium of the Anglo- 
German genius in the difficult art of the govern- 
ment of men in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Now Mr. Gladstone has gone and Bis- 
marck alone is left—for a little time. Before 
the twentieth century is out of its swaddling- 
clothes Bismarck also will have been summoned 
home. The old generation is rapidly passing 
away, and the new generation, no longer under 
the old leadership, stands confronting the new 
problems of the new time. 


THE PASSING OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


There is something extremely pathetic, with a 
pathos almost too deep for tears, in the spectacle 
which the world has witnessed for the last few 
months in the sick-chamber at Hawarden. There 
are very few now living to whom Mr. Gladstone 
has not been the most familiar symbol of constant 
and superb physical vigor. Other men far his 
juniors might be knocked up by the strain of 
constant and exciting work. Mr. Gladstone never 
wilted. He always came up to time, always 
seemed to have inexhaustible stores of energy as 
yet untapped. He rested himself in doing hard- 
er work than most men perform in their ordinary 
labor. For eighty-nine years he lived and labored 
among us, a splendid example of the sound mind 
in the sound body, the envy and despair of his 
rivals, the admiration and wonder of his’ friends. 
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And now this superb physique has itself been 
made, if not the instrument, then the prolonger 
of his sufferings. The inquisitor wo racked the 
heretic to death did so in the recesses of the tor- 
ture chamber. Mr. Gladstone has been slowly 
tortured to death before the eyes of the whole 
world. Cancer is a terrible malady, and of all 
forms of cancer, few are more terrible than that 
which, eating into the bone of the nose, daily 
expels the eyeball from the socket, and dooming 
its victim to blindness, drives him sightless to the 
grave as with the tor- 
turing thrusts of red- 
hot spears. 

The story of the 
maiden martyrs of the 
Solway who were 
bound to stakes at low 
tide and left to be 
drowned by the slowly 
rising water has often 
been told as one of the 
more piteous episodes 
in the annals of mar- 
tyrdom. The slow 
creep upward of the 
ice-cold waters, the vis- 
ible rising as it were 
of the river of death to 
ingulf the life of the 
victim — who has not 
shuddered at the mem- 
ory of the scene? But 
at Hawarden for 
months past mankind 
has witnessed a scene 
not less terrible. The 
aged statesman, near- 
ing his ninetieth year, 
but still stalwart and 
strong, chained down 
by an inexorable decree 
to a bed of torture, to 
wait day after day, night after mght, the slow and 
ruthless march of the living death. No wonder 
that Mr. Gladstone, when the truth first broke 
upon him that the end was at hand—and such an 
end !—is said to have prayed with plaintive ear- 
nestness that the merciful Lord would mercifully 
end his days. As other men pray for life, Mr. 
Gladstone prayed for death. And yet death came 
not. For some time there was even a reluctance 
to administer opiates, but the racking torment of 
fierce pain overcame the scruples which at first 
forbade the use of anesthetics. From that time 
onward it was but a slow, steady sinking into the 
grave, the dulling of the pain being purchased by 
almost continuous lethargy, from which in the last 
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days the mind regained consciousness for an hour 
or twoand then relapsed into coma. During these 
periods of awakening Mr. Gladstone was seldom 
heard to speak save of the other world which he 
was slowly approaching, and of the Almighty In- 
finite and Invisible God to whom he was conscious 
that he must tender an account for all deeds done 
in the body. The affairs of this world no longer 
possessed for him any significance. It is doubt- 
ful whether the painful silences of Hawarden 
were broken by the echo of the American guns 
that thundered on the 
Philippines and in the 
West Indies. At times 
he would slowly raise 
his right hand and de- 
clare in solemn tones as 
of one giving testimony 
which might not again 
be repeated: ‘My 
faith is strong! My 
faith is strong!” To 
those old and intimate 
friends who were ad- 
mitted to take the last 
farewell he spoke ever 
with unfaltering con- 
fidence, not merely of 
the reality of life after 
death, but of the cer- 
tainty that those who 
parted in tears would 
meet hereafter in an- 
other and better world. 

Behind the dying 
statesman stretched a 
vista of the longest and 
most brilliant Parlia- 
mentary career that 
mortal man has ever 
boasted. Around him 
stood the whole nation, 
and not this nation 
only, im reverent sympathy. The voice of de- 
traction has stilled. Opponents and friends vied 
with each other in paying tributes to his genius, 
his patriotism, his virtue. But in the solemn 
vigil in the valley of the shadow of death his 
mind dwelt on none of the incidents of his glori- 
ous record, nor was he concerned with the ver- 
dict of his contemporaries. Their criticism or 
their eulogies he recked not of, but he was in- 
tensely grateful for their prayers. When the 
Nonconformists sent him an affectionate message, 
assuring him of their prayers, he expressed his 
intense gratitude for this very practical sympathy 
of earnest intercession, and repeated, with that 
thrilling emphasis which he alone could impart 
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to the familiar words, the concluding verse of 
the Psalter: ‘‘ Let everything that hath breath 
praise the Lord!” ; 

Seen from the standpoint of a death-bed, the 
perspective of affairs varies greatly from that of 
the busy world. Mr. Gladstone had made wars, 
maintained peace, had built navies, and helped in 
the founding of empires, but none of all these 
things of his past dwelt with him in the chamber 
of death. 

** Its mighty clamors, wars, and world-noised deeds 
Are silent now in dust, 
Gone like a tremble of the huddling reeds 
Beneath some sudden gust.” 

What Mr. Gladstone dwelt on to the exctusion 
of almost all other things was that which is shared 
in common with the poorest peasant in the land 
—the consciousness of the loving presence of his 
Lord. ‘Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death I will fear no evil, for thou 
art with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort 
me.” 

That which. cheered him most of all the news 
he heard during the last trying months was the 
report that his granddaughter, a bright spirit- 
uelle young maiden of twenty, had decided to 
dedicate herself to the work of a Christian mis- 
sionary to the heathen who sat in darkness. The 


dying statesman thrilled with joy at the thought 
that his granddaughter had chosen the better 


part. To his illumined eye nothing in this world 
was worth talking of or living for save the great 
commission to preach Christ and him crucified as 
the living witness of the love of God for man. 
There is nothing better than that, nothing indeed 
to be compared to it. Again and again would he 
revert to it, but always with complacent trium- 
phant joy. So it was with him as it was with one 
even greater than he, who, when he went down 
with steady foot into the chill waters of the river 
of death, comforted himself with reflecting on 
the marvelous loving kindness of the Lord, even 
while he lamented that he had been such an un- 
profitable servant. 

Mr. Gladstone did not wait, however, for the 
approach of death to bear testimony to the su- 
preme importance of religion. The last time I 
ever met Mr. Gladstone I brought the interview 
to a close by asking him what he regarded as the 
greatest hope for the future. He paused for a 
time, not rightly understanding the question. 
Then he said gravely: ‘‘I should say that we 
must look for that to the maintenance of faith in 
the Invisible. That is the great hope of the 
future ; it is the mainstay of civilization. And 
by that I mean a living faith in a personal God. 
[ do not hold with ‘streams of tendency.’ After 
sixty years of public life I hold more strongly 


than ever this conviction, deepened and strength- 
ened by long experience of the reality, and the 
nearness, and the personality of God.” 

Mr. Gladstone had at least had full scope for 
verifying this working hypothesis. It is some- 
thing—nay, is it not perhaps the greatest of all 
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the things we have to learn from him, to trust in 
God in all our work for man, knowing that there 
is a hand in the darkness ever near which, if we 
but assent, will lead us to a sure path, although 
by a strange road, out of darkness into light, and 
in the midst of the storm and turmoil of life will 
keep us in perfect peace ? 


I.—SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


First impressions are deepest, freshest, and 
most permanent. Never shall I forget the first 
time I ever saw Mr. Gladstone: it was also the 
first time I heard the stirring strains of his im- 
passioned eloquence. It was a memorable day, 
standing out foremost among many such—the 
day when Mr. Gladstone, who had retired the 
previous year from the leadership of the party in 
order to carry out his views as to the best method 
of spending the closing years cf his life, emerged 
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from his retirement in order to lead the national 
outburst against the Turkish alliance. As I came 
up from Darlington, which had honorably dis- 
tinguished itself by the promptitude and vigor of 
its protest long before Mr. Gladstone had spoken, 
I watched the sun rise over the eastern fens, and 
thought that I had seen a day dawn destined to 
be forever memorable in the annals of human 
freedom. A strange new sense of the reality of 
the romance of history came to me—a feeling 
that I was that day to take, however humble, a 
part in a meeting that linked the prosaic. present 
to the great days of old. Mr. Gladstone seemed 
but the last of a long line of national heroes, 
stretching through the Lion Heart and Hereward 
and Harold and Alfred to the purple haze of Ar- 
thurian romance. I was only twenty-seven, and 
it was the first occasion I had ever been at the 
center of things. The sun that rose in splendor 
was soon obscured with rain-clouds, and the mus- 
ter at Blackheath assembled under the most de- 
pressing circumstances. But nothing, not even 


the drip from a thousand umbrellas, could abate 
the enthusiasm of the immense concourse which 
assembled to greet Mr. Gladstone. 


HIS BLACKHEATH SPEECH. 


Much has been written of Mr. Gladstone as an 
orator, and only those who have been under the 
spell of the magician can rightly understand the 
hold which he exercises over his audience. I 
have never heard Mr. Gladstone to greater ad- 
vantage than in that Blackheath speech, nor has 
any other single speech of his left so deep a dent 
in history. 

When at Jength, drawing his proofs to a close, 
he declared that the government of Turkey was 
as deeply dyed in blood, hand and arm, as the 
vilest of mercenaries, the tremendous energy of 
the speaker was reflected by his audience, and a 
roar went up from the whole of the great throng 
—a roar which might justly be regarded as the 
inarticulate condemnation whici democracy was 
pronouncing upon the Ottomans, the emphatic 
attestation by the English people of the guilt of 
the Turks. Mr. Gladstone only occasionally rose 
to the height of fervid expression. He did so 
when he declared that all the massacres and out- 
rages which form the worst pages of English his- 
tory concentrated into one blot would not be 
worthy to appear upon one of the pages which 
hereafter will consign to eternal infamy the pro- 
ceedings of the Turks in Bulgaria. 
soul seemed to go out of him in the extraordinary 
earnestness with which he hurled his anathemas 
at the heads of the devastators of Bulgaria. The 
wonderful compass of his voice, the withering 
emphasis with which he pronounced each sylla- 
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ble, will never leave the memory of those who 
heard it. But the most sustained and perhaps 
the finest portion of his speech was that in which 
he explained the terms which he would allow the 
Turks. As if he were addressing the Ottomans, 
he paused, and then drawing himself up to his 
full height, he began with a measured solemn 
cadence, sentence slowly following sentence : 
‘* You shall receive your regular tribute, retain 
your titular sovereignty, your empire shall not 
be invaded, but’’—then Mr. Gladstone’s eye 
kindled, and lifting his clinched hand on high, 
he proceeded in tones which rang clear as a clar- 
ion on every ear—‘‘ but never again as the years 
roll in their course, so far as it is in our power to 
determine, never again shall the hand of violence 
be raised by you, never again shall the flood-gate 
of lust be open to you, never again shall the dire 
refinements of cruelty be devised by you for the 
sake of making mankind miserable.” 

Here the pent-up feeling of the multitude 
found vent in a tremendous roar of applause, in 
which the end of the sentence was entirely lost. 
There was a rhythm almost as of a chant in the 
way in which Mr. Gladstone pronounced these 
solemn words, and carried awe into every heart. 
It was as if the High Priest of Humanity were 
pronouncing the doom which was impending over 
the guilty empire. In different style, but quite 
as emphatic, was his abrupt and decisive deciara- 
tion that if these outrages reported as taking place 
in Servia were facts, they ought to be stopped. 
James Russell Lowell, speaking of Theodore 
Parker, described the secret of his oratory in 
words which may well be applied to Mr. Glad- 
stone : 

** Every word that he speaks has been fiercely furnaced 

In the blast of a life that has struggled in earnest. 


. . « His periods fall on you stroke after stroke, 
Like the blows of a lumberer felling an oak.” 


‘(PHAT EYE! ”’ 


Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons had 
a different style from that which he employed in 
Blackheath or in Midlothian. His voice was a 
wonderfulorgan. Like a Cremona violin it seemed 
to improve with age. But the voice alone, wide as 
was its compassand wonderful its penetrating facul- 
ty, would have failed to produce the effect that Mr. 
Gladstone commanded were it not supplemented 
by the flashing fire of his eyes. Mr. Thaddeus, 
who painted a well-known portrait of Mr. Glad- 
stone, told me that he had never painted such an 
eye in his life. It was the eye of an eagle that 
gazes untroubled at the sun. A good man in the 
west country who once met Mr. Gladstone on the 
platform at a wayside railroad station wrote after- 
ward to Hawarden: ‘‘ You may not recollect me, 
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but I remember you. You looked at me, and 
oh! that eye! It went through me.” That eye 
has been right through many others besides that 
westcountryman. It is right to say eye rather 
than eyes, for it was only one eye that had that 
extraordinary piercing power. No one on whom 
it had been cured in wrath or even in quick in- 
quiry ean forget it. 

And now let me turn by a rapid transition 
after this description of my first impression of 
Mr. Gladstone to the notes of the last interview 
I ever had with the Grend Old Man. It was in 
1892, on the eve of the general election which 
was to make him for the fourth time prime min- 
ister of the Queen. I saw him by appointment 
in London just before lie left town. He was full 
of health and spirits and talked, as he usually did, 
with great freedom on all manner of subjects. 

Mr. Gladstone’s views on the progress of the 
race were written out at length in the Nineteenth 
Century when Tennyson published his second 
‘¢ Locksley Hall.” But it is always most inter- 
esting to hear from the lips of the speaker what he 
thinks, and I asked Mr. Gladstone whether on the 
whole he was satisfied with the results of the re- 
forming activity of the last sixty years. He re- 


phed: ‘In political affairs I think progress has 


been almost wholly good. But I am not an opti 
mist, and I am ccnvinced that the duties of gov- 
ernment will always be more or less imperfectly 
performed. As society becomes more complex, 
the work of the government will become more and 
more difficult. Still, political progress has been 
good and almost wholly good. In free trade, 
for instance, it has been entirely good. I look 
upon that with the most perfect complacency. 
They speak sometimes of the greed of competi- 
tion, but the greed of competition is not to be 
compared with the greed of the monopolist. The 
greedy competitor at least shares his gains with 
the public , but the greed of the monopolist is 
the greed of the robber. But as I often tell my 
juniors, we older men had a comparatively easy 
time these last fifty vears—a much easier time 
than they will have to go through. I am very 
glad sometimes to think that it will not be for 
me to face the problems which are coming on for 
solution. The explanation of this is that all the 
questions with which we have to deai were capa- 
ble of being resolved into a very simple principle. 
If you look at it you will see that, with some ex- 
ceptions, such as the Factory act and one or two 
other minor matters, the great work of the last 
half century has been that of emancipation. We 
have been emancipating, emancipating—that is 
all. To emancipate is comparatively easy. It is 
simple to remove restrictions, to allow natural 
forces free play. Now that that work has been 
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almost completed and we have to face the other 
problem of constructive legislation, we shall find 
it much more difficult.” 

As Mr. Gladstone uttered the words ‘‘ emanci- 
pating, emancipating,’’ there rose up before me 
the image of Mr. Carlyle as he sat in his long 
gray, red-trimmed dressing-gown one bright win- 
try day in his study in Cheyne Row, at Chelsea, 
discoursing grimly upon the catastrophe toward 
which all mundane matters seemed fast hasten- 
ing. He, too, had recognized that simple princi- 
ple of emancipation, and had resolved into it 
all the legislative achievements since the Re- 
form act of 1832. He makes this plain in ‘+ Shoot- 
ing Niagara: And After?” one of the wisest 
and most practically suggestive of all his political 
writings. 

MR. CARLYLE AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


Mr. Carlyle had small love for Mr. Gladstone, 
but his criticisms were apt to be based upon 
somewhat scanty materials. Of this I had an 
Carlyle and Glad- 
stone were then the two gods of my idolatry, and 
it grieved me to hear the way in which the Chel- 
sea philosopher went on about the Liberal leader. 
‘¢ There is that Gladstone,” growled Mr. Carlvle, 
‘¢who is running up and down the country talk- 
ing and talking, filling whole acres of the papers 
with his speech, and never, so far as I can see, a 
single wise word in the whole of it.” ‘‘ Really, 
Mr. Carlyle,”’ I ventured to say, ‘‘ I should have 
thought you would have been delighted with one 
of his recent speeches in which he expressed in 
his own way the same ideas as those you have 
been impressing on me. Do you not remember ? 
The speech was made only a week or two since.” 
‘«Remember! ” said Mr. Carlyle with disgust. 
‘¢ Why. do you think I ever read his speeches ? 
I have never read a word of them!” Mr. Car- 
lyle was not the first nor is he the last to con- 
demn Mr. Gladstone unheard. Mr. Carlyle was 
more felicitous in his sarcastic comparison be- 
tween Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone. 

‘¢T have often been amused,” said Mr. Carlyle, 
‘cat thinking of the contrast between the two 
men. There is Beaconsfield—he hasn’t got a 
conscience at all, and he knows he hasn’t got 
a conscience, and very well pleased he is that it 
should be so; but as for that other one—that 
Gladstone—eh, mon, what a conscience he has! 
There never'was such a conscience as his. He 
bows down to it and obeys it as if it were the 
very voice of God himself. But, eh, sir, he has 
the most marvelous faculty in the world for 
making that conscience say exactly what he 
wants.” 

That was Mr. Carlyle’s way of putting Mr. 
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Gladstone’s exceeding conscientiousness. He was 
so over-accurate that he often seemed not to be 
accurate at all. He was so careful to make the 
finest distinctions, to convey to a hair’s-breadth 
his exact meaning, that sometimes he seemed to 
be refining and quibbling and creating loopholes 
for escape at some future time. In reality, he 
always told the truth exactly as he saw it; but he 
saw it so clearly and with such mathematical ac- 
curacy that to the ordinary man who never sees 
anything as it is, but only as it appears, the dif- 
ference between what Mr. Gladstone saw and what 
Mr. Gladstone said he saw was often quite inex- 
plicable. 

AN ECONOMIST. 


MR. GLADSTONE AS 


In the course of our conversation Mr. Glad- 
stone expressed himself very strongly in favor of 
that reform of the death-successive duties which 
has been subsequently carried through by Sir W. 
Harcourt, but he spoke still more vehemently 
against the practice of making grants from the im- 
perial exchequer in aid of local rates. When I 
ventured to remind him that the ratepayer was 
poor Mr. Gladstone replied: ‘‘ But the taxpayer 
is also poor. The local authorities may be very 
hungry, but the way in which the money has 
been given to the local authorities by the Con- 
servatives has been a direct incentive to extrava- 
gance. If we had to establish the system of giv- 
ing grants from the state they ought to have been 
made for the encouragement of economy, and not 
for the encouragement or extravagance. It has 
been a direct premium on wastefulness, as for in- 
stance the withholding of the grant from com- 
munities which would not raise the number of 
their police to a certain number. If they had 
doubled the number of the police they would have 
received a grant which is almost equivalent to the 
cost of the extra number of constables. This is 
almost like holding out a direct bribe by the state 
to encourage extra expenditure.” 

Mr. Gladstone was an economist to the last. 
And when in 1894 he finally quitted office, it 
was not at all because of his failing energies, but 
because in the unanimous opinion of his colleagues 
the foreign situation demanded an increased naval 
expenditure which he could not reconcile with 
his conscience. Much as his colleagues regretted 
his resignation, none of them to this day has 
seen any reason to believe that the safety of the 
empire imperatively demanded the maintenance of 
a paramount navy. It is not generally known, 
but it is the simple fact, that the Liberal party in 
England sacrificed the greatest chieftain the Lib- 
erals ever had rather than allow him to cut down 
the navy estimates which in their opinion were 
essential to the safety of the country. 


IIl.—MR. GLADSTONE’S CAREER. 


Mr. Gladstone was a product of English family 
life, and his family life was one of the most 
beautiful domesticities of our time. Mr. Glad- 
stone was a compound in equal proportions of 
his parents—he had the imperious spirit, the un- 
bending will, and inexhaustible energy of his 
father and the deep religious spirit of his pious 
mother. 

HIS HIGHLAND MOTHER. 


On his father’s side he was a lowland Scots- 
man with all the canniness of the long-headed 
race. On his mother’s side he was a Highlander 
of the Donachie clan, whose habitat was far away 
in the extreme north beside Stornoway. It was 
from his mother’s side that he had the imagina- 
tion and the poetry of his nature, and from her 
also he had that leaning toward the occult which 
he sedulously kept in check. When I asked him 
some time after the publication of «‘ Real Ghost 
Stories” whether he had paid any attention to 
spiritualism and its related subjects, he said gen- 
erally that he had not studied it as closely as had 
Mr. Balfour, with whose general conclusions on 
the subject he was inclined to agree. But speak- 
ing broadly of dreams, second sight, and ghosts, 
etc., he was prepared generally to believe in them 
all, but said he with a roguish twinkle in his eye: 
‘¢Tf you ask me whether there is any particular 
instance of any one of them in which I can place 
implicit credence, I would be at some difficulty to 
reply.” 

A DEBATE FROM THE NURSERY. 


Mr. Gladstone had the great advantage of hav- 
ing been accustomed from his infancy to discuss 
everything with his parents. The children and 
their parents argued upon everything: they would 
debate as to whether the trout should be boiled 
or fried; whether it was likely to be wet or fine 
next day; whether a window should be opened. 
It is probable that in this early training Mr. Glad- 
stone got that faculty of his of being equally ab- 
sorbed in the most trivial and the most important 
of subjects. 

AT ETON. 


When Mr. Gladstone was twelve he went to 
school, and was declared by Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison to be ‘‘the prettiest little boy that ever 
went to Eton.”’ As a scholar he was by common 
consent, says Mr. George Russell, acknowledged 
to be God-fearing and conscientious, pure-mind- 
ed and courageous, but humane. He was never 
seen to run, but was fond of sculling, and even 
then given to that fast walking which he practiced 
all his life. At school he distinguished himself 
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by turning his glass upside down and refusing to 
drink a coarse toast at an election dinner, and 
for having protested against the torture of certain 
wretched pigs which were then regarded as fair 
game on Ash Wednesday. Some of his school- 
fellows failing to appreciate this early foretaste of 
his chivalrous disposition, Mr. Gladstone offered 
to write his reply in good round hand upon their 
faces. It is curious to note that at the Salt Hill 
Club, which he and a few congenial spirits founded 
for the purpose of going to Salt Hill to bully the 
fat waiter, eat toasted cheese, and drink egg wine, 
Mr. Gladstone was familiarly known by the name 
of Mr. Tipple. In the school debating society he 
naturally took a high place. In one of his earliest 
recorded speeches he declared that his ‘‘ preju- 
dices and predilections have long been enlisted on 
the side of Toryism.”” So Tory was he that, see- 
ing a colt of the name of Hampden entered for 
the Derby between two horses named Zeal and 
Lunacy, he declared he was in his proper place, 
for Hampden in those days was to him only an 
illustrious rebel. So true was it that he entered 
public life believing liberty to be an evil and that 
he quitted it believing it to be a good. 


THE SCHOOLBOY EDITOR AND POET. 


When eighteen Mr. Gladstone contributed un- 
der the nom de plume of Bartholemy Bouverie to 


the Hton Miscellany. To this magazine he con- 
tributed not only leading articles, classical trans- 
lations, and historical essays, but even ventured 
into the domain of humorous poetry. Of his 
humorous verse the only specimen which is of- 
fered was his mock heroic ode to the shade of 
Wat Tyler, of which the following is the con- 
cluding stanza : 
** Shades, that soft Sedition woo, 

Around the haunts of Peterloo! 

That hover o’er the meeting-halls, 

Where many a voice stentorian bawls! 

Still flit the sacred choir around, 

With ‘ Freedom’ let the garrets ring, 

And vengeance soon in thunder sound 

On church, and constable, and king.” 


A MODEL UNDERGRADUATE. 


At nineteen he went up to Oxford and became 
a model undergraduate of Christ Church. Ten 
years after he left eollege 1t was said that under- 
graduates drank less wine in the 40s because 
Gladstone had been so abstemious in the 30s. 
He was, therefore, naturally ridiculed, especially 
on account of all his friends having been indus- 
trious and steady men, and he was thereupon de- 
clared by the roysterers only fit to live with 
maiden aunts and keep tame rabbits. In 1831 
he made his first great speech at the Oxford 
Union, of which he was first secretary and then 


president. It is notable that it was in denuncia- 
tion of the Reform bill, which he declared was 
destined to break up the foundations of social 
order. Notwithstanding his subject, it was so 
remarkable a performance that Bishop Words- 
worth declared that one day Gladstone would rise 
to be Prime Minister of England. The predic- 
tion was not fulfilled until thirty-seven years 
later. 
AN OBEDIENT SON. 


Another incident, which is not generally known, 
is that it was his filial obedience which first 
brought to light that extraordinary aptitude for 
figures which enabled Mr. Gladstone to be far 
and away the greatest chancellor of the exchequer 
whom England has ever had. When he was at 
Oxford he wrote home, saying that he didn’t care 
for mathematics and intended to concentrate his 
attention upon classics. His father wrote back 
that he heard with much grief his son’s decision. 
He did not think a man was a man unless he 
knew mathematics. Mr. Gladstone, on receiving 
this intimation of his father’s wishes, abandoned 
his own plan and applied himself with his usual 
concentration to the study of mathematics. Much 
to his surprise, he came out double first. He 
often said in after life that he had done it to 
please his father, and that he would never have 
been chancellor of the exchequer had it not been 
for the bent given to his mind by his compliance 
with his father’s wish that he should pursue 
mathematical studies. 


HIS DEVOTION FOR DANTE. 


After taking a double first Mr. Gladstone left 
Oxford, leaving behind him a great reputation 
for industry, brilliance, and piety. No man of 
his standing more habitually read his Bible or 
knew it better. He was then an evangelical with 
a strong predisposition to a clerical career. In- 
stead of going to the church he went to Italy, a 
land which always excited a peculiar fascination 
over Mr. Gladstone. After Homer Dante was 
his favorite poet. He always found solace and 
refreshment in the study of his verse. ‘‘ Dante,” 
he once wrote, ‘‘has been a solemn master for 
me. The reading of Dante is a vigorous disci- 
pline for the heart, the intellect, and the whole 
man. In the school of Dante I have learned a 
great part of that mental provision which has 
served me to make the journey of human life. 
He who lives for Dante lives to serve Italy, 
Christianity, and the world.”’ 


HIS MARRIED LIFE. 


Mr. Gladstone’s wedded life was idyllic and 
ideal. Seldom, indeed, has a marriage ever 
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taken place of which it might so truly be said, in 
the hackneyed phrase of the story-book: ‘‘They 
lived happily ever after.”” Mr. Gladstone’s sim- 
plicity of character and ‘‘ matter-of-factness ” 
gave his family great facility for what was called 
‘¢managing’’ him. He was as easily managed 
as a child, and had no idea of employing the mode 
by which he was ‘‘managed”’ on anybody else. 
He never suspected that he was being manipu- 
lated. 

In the household Mr. Gladstone was simply 
idolized. His servants would have laid down 
their lives for him; and his absolute justice, 
kindness, and orderliness made him a _ perfect 
master of the household. But for all that he 
was not in any way overbearing or domineering. 
He was very freely criticised in his own family, 
and although his children agreed with him in 
the main, there was abundant scope for diver- 
gence of views and details. 

Mr. Gladstone’s manners, especially when ad- 
dressing ladies, were very courtly. There was a 
fine stateliness and at the same time an exquisite 
courtesy in his address. In his manners, as well 
as in much else, Mr. Gladstone belonged dis- 
tinctly to the older school which flourished before 
the Queen came to the throne, when society still 
preserved a certain distinctive style which has 
suffered much in the rush and tumble of our new 
democracy. 


HIS LOVE OF HOME. 


A great illusion which prevails about Mr. Glad- 
stone is that he was always supposed to be fidget- 
ing for the leadership, and that he was consumed 
by a passionate desire to be prime minister for 


the fourth time. Those who lived with him 
knew that the very reverse was the fact. Instead 
of restraining him and holding him back, as they 
were supposed to do, they had actually to egg him 
on and force him to quit his sylvan retreats for the 
turmoil of political life. This was partly because 
of the extraordinary intensity with which he turew 
himself into everything he did. Again and again 
he strove to rid himself of political embarrass- 
ments, and he was never so happy as when he 
was romping with his grandchild. Twenty-five 
years ago he argued himself into a belief that he 
ought to retire. 

He was ‘+ strong against going on in politics to 
the end.”” On May 6, 1873, Bishop Wilberforce 
wrote: ‘‘ Gladstone, much talking—how little real 
good work any premier had done after sixty ; 
Peel, Palmerston—his work already done before; 
the Duke of Wellington added nothing to his 
reputation after. I told hin Dr. Clark thought 
it would be physically worse for him to retire.” 
‘«Dr. Clark does not know how completely I 


should employ myself,” etc. May 10: ‘ Glad- 
stone again talking of sixty as full age of pre- 
mier.’”’ In 1875 he formally retired, as he thought, 
to end his days in retirement. When I saw him 
at Downing Street in 1883 he hinted that he did 
not intend to remain in office till the dissolution ; 
and in 1884 he talked in cabinets of having one 
foot in the grave, and as if anything relating to 
the next Parliament was to him entirely devoid 
of any practical interest. His wife and children 
knew that he was sincerely in earnest when he 
declared that he preferred a life of learned and 
scholarly activity among his books to the gratifi- 
cation of any Parliamentary ambitions. 


HIS BEGINNING IN POLITICS. 


Mr. Gladstone entered Parliament for the first. 
time in 1833, when he was elected to represent 
Newark by the then Duke of Newcastle. Few 
men have entered public life with greater advan- 
tages. He was not oniy healthy and wealthy, but 
the ripest flower of the university culture of his 
time. His personal appearance is said to have 
been striking, but his strongly marked features 
were pale, and their pallor was set off by the 
abundance of his dark hair, nor did the piercing 
luster of his dark eyes diminish the impression 
that the young member was somewhat too delicate 
for the stress and strain of Parliamentary life. 
Of those who entered Parliament with him at 
that time there is not one left in the House of 
Commons to-day. Mr. Gladstone was then the 
rising hope of the stern and unbending Tories. 
His first address to the electors.declared that the 
duties of governments were strictly and pecu- 
liarly religious. He urged that the claims and 
the condition of the poor should receive special 
attention, labor should receive adequate remuner- 
ation, and he thought favorably of the allotment 
of cottage grounds. That was just sixty-one years 
before Mr. Chaplin brought in his Allotment bill. 


TORY. 


In those days Mr. Gladstone used to ride a 
gray Arabian mare in Hyde Park, where his nar- 
row-brimmed hat high up in the center of his 
head, sustained by a crop of thick curly hair, at- 
tracted considerable attention. In the first ten 
years of his Parliamentary life Mr. Gladstone was 
in all things a thoroughgoing Tory. His first 
speech was in defense of slavery as it was prac- 
ticed on his father’s plantation in Demerara, and 
the first session did not pass until he had de- 
livered a speech in defense of the Imsh Church, 
which he was subsequently to disestablish. So 
sanguine was he that he was sure that the Church 
had awakened to new life and fresh energy, 
which would soon afford fresh occupation for all 
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the bishops of the existing establishment. In the 
next session he supported the compulsory subjec- 
tion of every student of the universities as to the 
teaching of the Church of England. When Par- 
liament was dissolved, Mr. Gladstone warned the 
electors of Newark against the danger of hurry- 
ing onward through the ballot, short Parliaments, 
and other questions called popular, into repub- 
licanism. 

When Mr. Gladstone was on the eve of emerg- 
ing from his high-and-dry Toryism, he was thus 
described by one who subsequently succeeded him 
as leader of the House of Commons. Sir Stafford 
Northcote wrote : 

‘¢ There is but one statesman of the day in whom 
I feel entire confidence and with whom I cordially 
agree, and that statesman is Mr. Gladstone. I 
look upon him as the representative of the party 
—scarcely developed as yet, though secretly form- 
ing and strengthening—which will stand by all that 
is dear and sacred in my estimation in the strug- 
gle which I believe will come ere very long be- 
tween good and evil, order and disorder, the 
Church and the world, and I see a very little band 
collecting round him and ready to fight manfully 
under his leading.”’ 

In 1845 Mr. Gladstone first had his attention 
seriously drawn to Ireland, and in that year he 
entertained the idea of devoting the month of 
September to a tour in the distressful land : 

‘¢ Treland is likely to find this country and Par- 
liament so much employed for years to come that 
I feel rather oppressively an obligation to try and 
see it with my own eyes instead of using those of 
other people, according to the limited measure of 
my means.” 

One passage in Mr. Gladstone’s career is often 
forgotten, namely, that when Secretary of State 
for the Colonies in Sir Robert Peel’s administra- 
tion in 1846 he did not offer himself for reélec- 
tion, the Duke of Newcastle, his former patron, 
being a stout protectionist, and he remained out- 
side the House of Commons during the great 
free-trade struggle which resulted in the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. 


M. P. FOR OXFORD. 


When he was elected for Oxford, Bishop Mo- 
berly declared that he was the deepest, truest, 
most attached, and most effective advocate for 
the Church and the universities; the man who 
had the most ability and the most willingness to 
serve his Church and country most effectively. 
After his: election for Oxford University, and 
while he was in the process of transition from 
Toryism to Liberalism, a good deal of the old 
Adam lingered about him. He pronounced mar- 
riage with the deceased wife’s sister to be con- 


trary to the law of God for three thousand years 
and upward, and he opposed the appointment of 
a universities commission and defended church 
rates. In other respects, however, he was a Lib- 
eral, being a stanch free-trader, and in favor of 
admitting the Jews into Parliament. 


ANTI-JINGO. 


It was not till 1850 that Mr. Gladstone first 
took a distinct stand on the ground which he 
afterward made so peculiarly his own, that of the 
opponent of the policy of bluster, which had its 
apotheosis in Lord Beaconsfield’s Eastern antics. 
The occasion was in the debate on the alleged 
abuse of English authority to secure the redress 
of Don Pacifico from the government of Greece. 
Lord Palmerston made his famous speech laying 
down the doctrine of c/vis romanus sum, and Mr. 
Gladstone replied by denouncing the doctrine that 
England or any other nation could arrogate to 
herself in the face of mankind a position of pecu- 
liar privilege. 

‘¢ Sir. I say the policy of the noble lord tends 
to encourage and confirm in us that which is our 
besetting fault and weakness, both as a nation 
and as individuals. Foreigners are too offen 
sensible of something that galls them in the pres- 
ence of an Englishman, and I apprehend it is be- 
cause he has too great a tendency to self-esteem, 
too little disposition to regard the feelings, the 
habits, and the ideas of others.’’ 


THE CONSCIENCE OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 


It was in this speech also that Mr. Gladstone 
first made his appeal to the conscience of the 
civilized world which he so often made in con- 
nection with the home-rule question : 

‘«There is a further appeal from the House of 
Commons to the people of England ; but, lastly, 
there is also an appeal from the people of Eng- 
land to the general sentiment of the civilized 
world, and I, for my part, am of opinion that 
England will stand shorn of a chief part of her 
glory and pride if she shall be found to have sep- 
arated herself, through the policy she pursues 
abroad, from the moral support which the gen- 
eral and fixed convictions of mankind afford. 
No, sir, let it not be so; let us recognize, and 
recognize with frankness, the equality of the 
weak with the strong, the principle of brother- 
hood among nations and of their sacred inde- 
pendence.” 


HIS NEAPOLITAN PAMPHLET. 


It seems part of the irony of fate with Mr. 
Gladstone that he had always to denounce the 
course which he was about to take or to defend a 
policy which he was just about to reverse. Of 
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this there were many instances in his career, but 
one of the oddest was that in which, immediately 
after he had declared in the House of Commons 
that it was a vain conception that we, forsooth, 
had the mission to be the censors of vice and 
folly and abuse and imperfections of other na- 
tions, he rushed off to Naples and made himself 
the censor of the vice and folly, the abuse and 
imperfections of the Neapolitan Government. It 
was, however, no vain conception, for the letters 
which he wrote denouncing the negation of God 
wrought into a system were one of the most 
powerful of the moral causes which shook down 
the throne of the Bourbons. 

In 1851 Mr. Gladstone wrote a letter to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen on ‘‘ The Position and Func- 
tion of the Laity,” which Bishop Wordsworth 
declared contained the germ of liberation, society, 
and the political equality of all religions. Mr. 
Gladstone had obviously been traveling some- 
what since he published his book on ‘‘ Church 
and State” but thirteen years before. 


A TEACHABLE MIND. 


Mr. Gladstone began as the defender of the 
Irish Church; he ended by demolishing it. No 
one ever opposed more vehemently the extension 
of British influence in Egypt, but it was under 
his government we bombarded the Alexandrian 
forts, fought the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, and re- 
duced Egypt to the condition of a British satrapy. 
He was the most conspicuous advocate of peace 
with Russia when Lord Beaconsfield was in office, 
until Constantinople was in danger. Five years 
later he left office, after having brought us to the 
very verge of war with Russia for the sake of 
Penjdeh. One year he clapped Mr. Parnell into 
prison, the next he proposed to make over to him 
the government of Ireland, and then again he 
deposed him from the leadership. Yet he was 
always consistent and anxious for his consistency. 
Circumstances alter cases, and Mr. Gladstone was 
not above being taught by events. 

It is unnecessary to follow Mr. 
through his later career. His chief 
ments may be roughly summarized as 

First, he completed the revolution in British 


Gladstone 
achieve- 


finance which Sir Robert Peel had begun. Mr. 
Gladstone was Cobden in office, establishing free 
trade and throwing the ports of the empire open 
to the world. 

Secondly, he abolished the paper duties, which 
rendered a cheap press impossible, reduced the 
duty of cheap light wines in the interest of tem- 
perance, prepared the way for a heavy increase 
in the death duties, and steadily reduced the na- 
tional debt. 

Thirdly, he was the most potent force in the 
electoral revolution which democratized first the 
urban and then the rural electorate, and then 
directed the attack of the democracy upon the 
House of Lords. 

Fourthly, he reintroduced and popularized the 
policy of Canning as the foreign policy of Eng- 
land. This policy was humanitarian and crusad- 
ing in its essence. It supported young peoples 
struggling to be free, championed Bulgaria 
against the Turk, and defended the principle of 
the European concert as the germ of the United 
States of Europe. 

Fifthly, in things imperial he conquered Egypt, 
gave up the Ionian Islands, the Transvaal, evac- 
uated Afghanistan, annexed Fiji and southern 
New Guinea, and either granted or confirmed 
the charters granted to the Royal Niger, Borneo, 
and South African companies. 

Sixthly, in the case of the Alabama he estab- 
lished the principle of arbitration as the right 
way of settling international disputes between 
kindred English-speaking peoples. 

Seventhly, he abolished church rates and uni- 
versity tests and disestablished and disendowed 
the Irish Church. 

Eighthly, he attempted to do justice to the Irish 
peasant, and closed his career by an unavailing 
effort to pass a measure of home rule for 
Ireland. 

Ninthly, and perhaps the most important of 
all, he was ever the embodiment of the sentiment 
of duty and of the principle of justice. The spirit 
of the man was more than any series of his acts, 
and his rule was uniformly lofty and his appeals 
were ever to the higher nature of man. We 
shall not speedily look upon his like again. 








AMERICAN GREETINGS AND TRIBUTES 
TO BRITAIN. 


UITE apart from the friendliness toward 
Great Britain occasioned by her attitude 
in the present crisis, the desire on the part of the 
American people for permanent amity between 
the nations is genuine and widespread. Senti- 
ment of the kind which recently found ready ex- 
pression here on the death of England’s veteran 
statesman has been manifested again and again. 
There is much in English history and tradition 
which America claims as a common heritage, and 
the glory of American valor is not dimmed by 
the reflection that its greatest achievements have 
been won in contests with men of the same race, 
while not a few Englishmen are now free to ad- 
mit, with John Morley, that America’s failure 
would have set back the hands on the dial of 
England’s national progress. 

Two years ago the sharp discussion of Anglo- 
American relations was the occasion of number- 
less international greetings in prose and verse. 
Among these the poem ‘‘ Hands Across Sea,” 
by Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, seems to us 
to have a special value, both for its argument 
and for the freshness and aptitude of its mode of 
expression. The poem is included in ‘‘ Songs of 
Liberty and Other Poems,” a volume of Mr. 
Johnson’s verse published by the Century Com- 
pany. 

We quote, by permission, from the last four 
stanzas of Mr. Jolinson’s apostrophe to Eng- 
land : 

Taught by thy heroes, summoned by thy bards, 

Against the imperious folly of thy kings 

Twice our reluctant banners were arrayed. 

What matter if the victors were not thine, 

If thine the victories? Thou art more secure 

Saved from the canker of successful wrong. 

Thou dost not blush for Naseby, where, of old, 

England most conquered, conquering Englishmen. 

So when thou hear’st the trumpets in our verse 

In praise of our new land’s deliverance, 

Hard won from Winter, Hunger, and from thee, 

And from those allies thou didst hire and scorn, 

Deem it not hatred, nor the vulgar pride 

Of the arena, nor the greed of fame. 

(Twixt men or nations, there’s no victory 

Save when an angel overcomes in both.) 

Would all our strife were blameless! Some, alas! 

Hath trophies hoarded only to be hid, 

For courage cannot hallow wanton war. 

Be proud our hand against thee ne’er was raised 

But to wrench English justice from thy grasp. 

And, as to landsmen, far from windy shores, 

The breathing shell may bear the murmuring sea, 


Still in our patriot song reverberates 
The mighty voice that sang at Hampden’s side. 


True, there are those of our impassioned blood 
Who can forget but slowly that thy great 
Misread the omens of our later strife, 

And knew not Freedom when she called to thee. 


These think they hate thee !—these who have embraced 


Before the altar their fraternal foes! 

Not white of York and red of Lancaster 

More kindly mingle in thy rose of peace 

Than blend in cloudless dawn our blue and gray. 
Already Time and History contend 

For sinking rampart and the grassy ridge 

That with its challenge startles pilgrim feet 
Along the fringes of the wounded wood. 

The bedtime wonder of our children holds 
Vicksburg coeval with the siege of Troy, 

And the scorned slave so hastened to forgive 

The scar has lost remembrance of the lash. 

Since Love has drawn the sting of that distress, 
For one with wrath to compass sea and years 
Were but to make of injury a jest, 

Holding the vecasion guiltier than the cause. 

But Hate’s a weed that withers in the sun; 

A cell of which the prisoner holds the key, 

His will his jailer; nay, a frowning tower 
Invincible by legions, but with still 

One secret weakness: who can hate may love. 

Oh, pausing in thy cordon of the globe, 

Let one full drop of English blood be spilled 

For Liberty, not England; men would lose 

Their fancied hatred in an ardor new, 

As Minas Channel turns to Fundy’s tide. 

Hate thee? Hast thou forgot red Pei-ho’s stream, 
The triple horror of the ambuscade, 

The hell of battle, the foredoomed assault, 

When thou didst stand the champion of the world, 
Though the awed sea for once deserted thee ? 
Who then sprang to thee, breaking from the bonds 
Of old observance, with a human cry, 

Thirsting to share thy glorious defeat 

As men are wont to covet victory ? 

Hate thee? Hast thou forgot Samoa’s reef, 

The day more dark than any starless night, 

The black storm buffeting the hopeless ships, 

The struggle of thy sons, and, as they won, 
Gaining the refuge of the furious deep, 

The immortal cheers that shook the Trenton’s deck, 
As Death might plead with Nature for the brave? 
Stands thore no monument upon that strand ? 
Then let remembrance build a beacon high, 

That long its warning message may remind 

How common danger stirs the brother heart. 


Why turn the leaf back to an earlier page? 
To-day, not moved by memory or fear, 

But by the vision of a nobler time, 

Millions cry toward thee in a passion of peace. 
We need thee, England, not in armed array 
l'o stand beside us in the empty quarrels 
That kings pursue, ere War itself expire 

Like an o’er-armored knight in desperate lunge 
Beneath the weight of helmet and of lance; 
But now, in conflict with an inner foe 

Who shall in conquering either conquer both. 
For it is written in the book of fate: 

By no sword save her own falls Liberty. 

A wondrous century trembles at its dawn, 
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Conflicting currents telling its approach ; 

And while men take new reckonings from the peaks, 
Reweigh the jewel and retaste the wine, 

Be ours to guard against the impious hands 

That, like rash children, tamper with that blade. 
Thou, too, hast seen the vision: shall it be 

Only a dream, caught in the web of night, 

Lost through the coarser meshes of the day ? 

Or like the beauty of the prismic bow, 

Which the sun’s ardor, that creates, consumes ? 

Oh, may it be the thing we image it !— 

The beckoning spirit of our common race 

Floating before us in a fringe of light 

With Duty’s brow, Love’s eyes, the smile of Peace; 
Benignant figure of compelling mien, 

Star-crowned, star-girdled, and o’erstrewn with stars, 
As though a constellation should descend 

To be fit courier to a glorious age. 


O Thou that keepest record of the brave, 
Something of us to thee is lost, more worth 

Than all the fabled wealth of sibyls’ leaves. 

Not with dull figures, but with heroes’ deeds, 
Fill up those empty annals. Teach thy youth 

To know not North’s but Byron’s Washington ; 
To follow Hale’s proud step as tearfully 

As we pale André’s. And when next thy sons 
Stand in Manhattan gazing at the swirl 

Of eddying trade from Trinity’s brown porch, 
Astonished, with the praise that half defames, 
At the material greatness of the scene,— 

The roar, the fret, the Babel-towers of trade, — 
Let one stretch forth a hand and touch the stone 
‘that covers Lawrence, saying: **To this height 
Our English blood has risen.” And to know 
The sea still speaks of courage, let them learn 
What murmurs it of Craven in one bay, 

And what of Cushing shouts another shore. 
(Find but one star, how soon the sky is full! 

One hero summons hundreds to the field : 

So tothe memory.) Let them muse on Shaw, 
Whose bones the deep did so begrudge the land 
It sent its boldest waves to bring them back 

U ito the blue-domed Pantheon where they lie, 
The while his soul still leads in martial bronze; 
Tell them of sweet-dirged Winthrop, whom to name 
Is to be braver, as one grows more pure 
Breathing the thought of lover or of saint; 
Grim Jackson, Covenanter of the South, 

And her well-christened Sidney, fallen soon ; 
Kearny and Lyon. Of such hearts as these 
Who would not boast were braggart of all else. 
Each fought for Right—and conquered with the Best. 
Such graves are all the ruins that we have— 
Our broken arch and battlement—tv tell 

That ours, like thine, have come of Arthur’s race. 


O England, wakened from thy lull of song, 

Thy scepter, sword, and spindle, fasces-like, 

Bound with fresh laurel as thy sign of strength, 

When shalt thou win us with a theme of ours, 

Reclaiming thus thine own, till men shall say : 
“That was the noblest conquest of her rule” ? 


During the discussion of international arbi- 
tration in 1896 Mr. G. E. Woodberry wrote the 
following lines, which were published in the 
Century Magazine: 


What is the strength of England, and her pride 
Among the nations, when she makes her boast ? 
Has the East heard it, where her far-flung host 

Hangs like a javelinin India’s side? 


. Does the sea knowit, where her navies ride, 
\..ae towers of stars, about the silver coast, 
Or from the great Capes tothe uttermost 
Parts of the North like ocean meteors glide? 


Answer, O South, if yet where Gordon sank, 
Spent arrow of the far and lone Soudan, 

There comes a whisper out of wasted death! 
O every ocean, every land, that drank 

The blood of England, answer, if ye can, 
What is it that giveth her immortal breath? 


** Because above her people and her throne 
She hath erected reasons sovereignty: 
Because wherever human speech is known 
The touch of English breath doth make thought free: 
Therefore forever is her glory blown 
About the hills, and flashed beneath the sea.”’ 


First of mankind we bid our eagles pause 
Before the pure tribunal of the mind, 
Where swordless justice shall the sentence find, 
And righteous reason arbitrate the cause. 
First of mankind, whom yet no power o’erawes, 
One kin would we confederate and bind ; 
Let the great instrument be made and signed. 
The mold and pattern of earth’s mightier laws! 


Crown with this act the thousand years of thought, 
O Mother-Queen, and wheresoever roams 

Thy sea-flown brood, and bulwarked states hath wrought 
Far as the loneliest wave of ocean foams, 

Thy children’s love with veneration brought 
Shall warm thy hearthstone from their million homes. 


We are also indebted to the Century for Mr. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s lines suggested by the 
reading of William Watson’s sonnets describing 
the European situation in 1896-97 : 


Restless the Northern Bear amid his snows 
Crouched by the Neva; menacing is France, 
That sees the shadow of the Uhlan’s lance 

On her clipt borders; struggling in the throes 

Of wanton war lies Spain, and deathward goes. 
And thou, O England, how the time’s mischance 
Hath fettered thee, that with averted glance 
Thou standest, marble to Armenia’s woes ! 

If *t was thy haughty Daughter of the West 
That stayed thy hand, a word had driven away 
Her sudden ire, and brought her to thy breast! 

Thy blood makes quick her pulses, and some day, 
Not now, yet some day, at thy soft behest 
She at thy side shall hold the world at bay. 


Since the outbreak of the war with Spain 
numerous poems have appeared in the American 
press expressive of affection for the mother land. 
The Critic of May 28 publishes some verses in this 
vein by Edith M. Thomas. From these we have 
selected the following as especially apropos of the 
argument for an Anglo-Saxon alliance : 


Mother of Celt, and of Cymric, and Briton, 
Nurse of lone isles in the Asian main, 

Deep in thy heart is the mother-love written— 
Who ever sought it, and sought it in vain? 


Thou gatherest all with enfoldings maternal— 
Races wide-sundered, the fair and the swart, 

Sunburnt, or scorched by the frost wind hibernal— 
Thou holdest them all in thy cherishing heart ! 
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These are mere aliens—but thou hadst a daughter! 
Her firstling words—they were lisped at thy knee: 

Thou hearest her voice, beyond the gray water, 
How like is the voice—the face like to thee! 


Thou hearest her singing Liberty’s pean! 

(She learned it from thee, she was rocked on thy breast.) 
Its echoes are heard in the Isles Caribbean— 

From the seas in the east to the seas in the west! 


Toilers of hers and of thine, in the quarry; 
Riders of thine and of hers, on the plains; 
Soon, perchance, proven in sea-fight and foray, 

One is the blood that leaps in your veins! 


Yours be the power that, o’ercoming, assuages, 
Yours to bind Evil, and Good to release ; 

By you be fulfilled the dream of the ages, 
Conquer the World—and cede it to Peace! 


The ‘‘eagle-and-lion” idea is also present in 
these verses by Walter Malone in Leslie’s Weekly 
of June 16: 


Beneath the arctic peaks of silent snow, 
Through tropic isles enwreathed with orange blooms; 
Where brown Gibraltar like a giant looms, 
Where furnaces of red Sahara glow; 
In spicy groves, where softest breezes blow, 
In tangled Afric jungles’ deepest glooms; 
By gray-beard Pharaohs’ immemorial tombs, 
The Saxon legions conquer every foe. 


So Alfred’s spear and Nelson’s sword shall be 
Guards for the flag that Washington unfurled ; 
With might of Cromwell, Lincoln, Blake, and Lee 

Our gauntlet at invaders shall be hurled ; 
Lords of the land and emperors of the sea, 
The eagle and the lion face the world. 


The characteristic attitude of Uncle Sam 
toward John Bull is aptly illustrated in these 
anonymous lines printed in the Rural New 
Yorker of June 4 : 


We pulled our coats and had it out, friend John, 
Some years ago—as I remember it. 

You thought I’d knuckle down, and tried it on; 
We measured muscle—both were glad to quit. 

And later on we grappled on the sea, 
And then, when in a corner, tied up tight, 


I took the job of setting people free ; 
You wouldn’t back me up—it wasn’t right. 
But that’s all over now; we understand 
Each other better than we used to do. 
You’ve felt my knuckles—here’s my open hand, 
And palm to palm I’m neighbor, John, to you. 
The good old Anglo-Saxon blood runs free 
Within our veins—our language still must frame 
The words with which men speak of Liberty ; 
No other race but ours has learned her name. 
And so, John, here’s my hand across the sea; 
The nations watch us with their envious eyes: 
Not enemies, but cousins let us be, 
For all the struggling hope of freedom lies 
an the tough race whose sturdy manhood wrung 
An empire from the wilderness, and held 
The promise that the wasteful Latin flung 
Aside. Come, John, it’s time for us to weld. 


The allusion in the above to England’s attitude 
during the first years of our Civil War reminds 
us of Whittier’s stirring appeal ‘‘To English- 
men,” written in 1862, when anti-slavery men felt 
keenly the cold indifference to their cause on the 
part of England’s ruling classes. Some of Whit- 
tier’s lines are charged with passionate invective, 
but those that have outlived the years of strife 
and doubt are full of brotherly tenderness and 
yearning for sympathy : 


O Englishmen—in hope and creed, 
In blood and tongue our brothers! 

We too are heirs of Runnymede; 

And Shakespeare’s fame and Cromwell’s deed 
Are not alone our mother’s. 


“Thicker than water,” in one rill 
Through centuries of story 
Our Saxon blood has flowed, and still 
We share with you its good and ill, 
The shadow and the glory. 


Joint heirs and kinfolk, leagues of wave 
Nor length of years can part us; 
Your right is ours to shrine and grave, 
The common freehold of the brave, 
The gift of saints and martyrs. 


Our very sins and follies teach 
Our kindred frail and human; 
We carp at faults with bitter speech, 
The while, for one unshared by each, 
We have a score in common. 
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PRESIDENT McKINLEY IN WAR TIMES. 


HE July McClure’s opens with an exceilent 
account of President McKinley’s life at the 
capital in these stirring and harassing days. 
Major McKinley was elected to be President, of 
course, on a financial platform, and with the 
general expectation that his administration would 
be occupied chiefly with a settlement of the 
important currency matters absorbing the United 
States. Instead of that, as a matter of unfinished 
business left over to him from preceding adminis- 
trations this war has come, and he will be known 
undoubtedly in future generations as a war 
President. 

President McKinley’s conduct at the White 
House through the feverish days succeeding the 
Maine explosion is told with anecdotes that show 
the President to be a man of exceedingly strong 
self-command. The current business and worry 
of the President's position were increased tre- 
mendously by the A/aine disaster. 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED LETTERS A DAY. 


‘¢ Since Februarv 16 the President’s mail has 
numbered from eight hundred to fifteen hundred 
letters a day. It is the wish of the President 
that all letters sent to him be read and answered. 
Though this has not been the practice under all 
administrations, since Secretary Porter entered 
the White House a letter has received the same 
attention as a visitor. The great increase of mail 
which has come since the MJazne affair has made 
it necessary to bring in extra clerks. The Presi- 
dent himself sees only a fraction of the letters, 
his secretary using his discretion about what 
should go to him. 

‘« The opinions of the press come to the Presi- 
dent in various ways. He is himself a reader of 
newspapers, and scarcely a day has gone by, 
even in the hottest of the war excitement, that 
he has not found time to run through a large 
number, including five or six New York dailies, 
the Washington evening and morning papers, 
one or two from Chicago, and perhaps a half 
dozen others from large cities. One paper which 
he reads regularly is that from his Ohio home— 
the Canton Repository.” 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE NEWSPAPER MEN. 

‘¢ A digest of the newspapers comes to him of 
course in conversation with his secretary and 
friends and in Cabinet meetings, where articles 
of special value and suggestiveness are frequently 
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read and discussed; but his most intimate con- 
nection with the press comes from the peculiar 
relation which news-gatherers have to the White 
House. The President, as a matter of fact, has 
the newspaper man always with him. He is as 
much a part of the White House personnel as 
Simmons or Pendel or the big police inspector at 
the door. Accommodations are furnished him 
there, and his privileges are well defined and 
generally recognized. Thus in the outer recep- 
tion-room of the business part of the White 
House a corner containing a well-furnished table 
and plenty of chairs is set aside for reporters. 
Here representatives of half a dozen or more 
papers are always to be found, and during Cab- 
inet meetings and at moments of grave impor- 
tance the number increases many fold. Here 
they write, note the visitors who are admitted to 
the President, catch the secretaries as they come 
and go, and here every evening about 10 o'clock 
they gather around Secretary Porter for a kind 
of family talk.” 

The unwritten law of the White House has it 
that no newspaper man shall ever approach the 
President as he passes to and fro near the alcove 
or crosses the portico to his carriage unless he 
himself stops to talk to them. This he occasion- 
ally does, as he knows all the reporters by name 
and treats them with uniform kindness. If a 
man disappears Mr. McKinley is sure to inquire 
soon what has become of him, and if one falls ill 
he asks regularly after him. 

‘¢ WAIT UNTIL WE KNOW THE FACTS.” 


With this taste and faculty for getting into 
personal contact with the people and their repre- 
sentatives of one sort and another, Mr. McKinley 
knew just how the American nation felt about 
the Maine. 

‘His steadiness under the incessant buffeting 
was admirable. He never for an instant wavered 
from his first determination to have no opinion 
until the report of the board of inquiry came in. 
To every visitor his counsel was the same: 
‘Wait until we know the facts.’ 

‘¢Perhaps nothing contributed more at this 
time to keep those who sought the President 
calm than the fact that so far as possible he pur- 
sued his ordinary habits. Nothing could be sim- 
pler and more methodical than President McKin- 
ley’s daily life in the White House has been since 
he came to Washington. By 10 o’clock in the 
morning he is ready to receive visitors, and he 
works steadily till 4 or 5 in the afternoon, when 
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he goes to drive or to walk. Frequently Mrs. 
McKinley accompanies him in his drives, and 
nothing which the public sees of the President 
does more to awaken respect for him than the 
chivalrous tenderness with which he cares for his 
fragile, sweet-faced invalid wife. Even if he is 
not going with Mrs. McKinley, the President 
often accompanies her himself to her carriage. In 
pleasant weather he goes out almost daily in his 
victoria, in rainy weather in a kind of ‘ bachelor’s 
coupé.’ ”? 


M’KINLEY NEVER GOES TO CONGRESS. 


During the Civil War Lincoln went every day, 
sometimes many times a day, to the War Depart- 
ment, and was frequently visiting the Capitol de- 
partments in search of some person whom he 
wanted. ‘‘ During all the war crisis Mr. McKin- 
ley has never been in Congress or gone to one of 
the Departments. Thearrangements at the White 
House are such that this is possible, which was 
not true in Lincoln’s time. There isa telegraph- 
room, to which all messages can be sent—some- 
thing Mr. Lincoln did not have. Then there is 
the telephone connecting the office of the White 
House with every important man in Washington. 
Through the business rooms of the White House, 


however, Mr. McKinley moves very freely.” 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE ‘‘MAINE”’ REPORT. 


‘(It was commonly enough repeated in the 
days preceding the arrival of the report that 
President McKinley knew what its findings were. 
This is wrong. He did not know until the re- 
port was laid before him on Saturday, March 26. 
The document reached Washingten the night 
oefore, Lieutenant-Commander Marix, judge ad- 
vocate of the court, having himself carried it, 
securely sealed in. a seaman’s haversack, all the 
way from Key West. Early on the morning 
after his arrival he laid it before Secretary Long, 
who at once accompanied him to the President. 
Here for the first time the seals on the white 
canvas bag were broken and the document re- 
vealed. The President and his Cabinet spent six 
hours that day considering the Maine report, 
Commander Marix remaining with them to ex- 
plain the testimony and conclusions. It was 
Saturday, and the conference was resumed again 
Sunday morning. By Monday morning the Presi- 
dent had determined to give the report to Con- 
gress as it stood, with only a résumé of its contents 
and without comment or recommendation other 
than that of ‘deliberate consideration.’ The re- 
port was submitted on Monday, March 28, and 
the next day, when Congress convened, a printed 
copy lay on each desk in the House and Senate. 
The bulky volume of three hundred pages, illus- 


trated by twenty full-page half-tone engravings 
of the wreck and by many diagrams made by the 
order of the board of inquiry, and containing 
even an index, had been prepared in a night. It 
was the most remarkable piece of book-making 
ever accomplished by the Government Printing 
Office. The manuscript, containing over one 
hundred thousand words, did not reach the print- 
ing office until 6 o’clock in the evening. With 
it were the materials for the illustrations. At 
8 o’clock the next morning the printed vol- 
umes were delivered to the Foreign Affairs com- 
mittees of the House and Senate ; ‘and the only 
reason they weren’t delivered sooner,’ says Cap: 
tain Brian, the foreman of printing in the estab- 
lishment, ‘was that there was nobody at the 
Capitol to receive them.’ ”’ 


THE HIGH PRESSURE BEFORE THE WAR MESSAGE. 


‘In the fortnight bounded by the submitting 
of the Maine report and of his message President 
McKinley suffered the keenest pressure of the 
war crisis. Neither night nor day was he free. 
Interviews began as soon as he was out of bed, 
and night after night the light shone from the 
windows of the Cabinet-room until nearly morn- 
ing. He had no opportunity for daily exercise, 
for relaxation of any kind. Under this enor- 
mous strain he never lost his calm or his good 
humor. He sat hour after hour listening to this 
or that man, gauging the rise and fall of public 
opinion, but expressing no opinion himself other 
than that of caution, and waiting, positively re- 
fusing to do anything until he knew exactly what 
the effect of a previous move had been. While 
the press and the people were calling for war he 
had but one reply: ‘I pray God we may be able 
to keep peace.” When the result of an action 
was different from what he desired and tended 
to the war which he was trying to escape, he 
took it with perfect philosophy, his only remark 
being, ‘ Well, whatever comes, we have done 
the best we could.’ All through the crisis he 
has been, as one of his companions said, ‘a 
don’t-worry man.’ The unwavering calm and 
silence which have characterized Mr. McKinley 
are due largely to his optimistic temperament. 
He believes firmly that things will come out 
right in the end, a belief inspired by his strong 
religious faith. 

‘+The most perceptible effect of this tre- 
mendous strain was his gradual loss of color. 
He steadily grew paler and thinner, and his 
eyes seemed more deep-set than ever. For a 
few nights during the worst of the trouble he 
lost sleep, but when he resumed his daily ex- 
ercise, as his physician compelled him to do, he 
soon was sleeping regularly.” 
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HOW WASHINGTON SUPPLIES THE TROOPS. 


a ie July Cosmopolitan has an article by Rene 

Bache on ‘‘ The Government in War Time,” 
telling how the direction and maintenance of the 
great navy and army now actively engaged is 
managed by the various bureaus in the national 
capital. The writer draws a graphic picture of 
the busy scenes in the Navy and War Depart- 
ments in these days, and thinks that the work of 
the War Department bureaus in making contracts 
has been exceedingly expeditious, considering the 
time which was allowed. This can easily be be- 
lieved when one thinks that 100,000 men were 
completely equipped within six weeks after the 
declaration of war. Tents had to be purchased, 
uniforms cut out and stitched, canvas caps and 
felt hats provided, and tan shoes to complete the 
picturesque and comfortable costume which had 
been designed for the climate of Cuba. The uni- 
forms for this purpose are made of gray canvas- 
like stuff. The cooking outfits are put up in such 
compact form that the culinary equipment for a 
company can be carried by two men or on the 
back of a mule, including ovens, boilers, and all 
necessary utensils. 

One of the most important bureaus in the War 
Department is that of subsistence, which has 
charge of everything to do with the feeding of 
the troops, though it does not furnish forage for 
the mules and horses, the animals being cared 
for by the quartermaster’s department. 


THE FOOD FOR HORSE AND MAN. 


‘¢The allowance for each horse, by the way, 
is 12 pounds of grain and 14 pounds of hay per 
diem, while for a mule it is 9 pounds of grain 
and 14 pounds of hay. The quantity of food re- 
quired for supplying such an army as will soon 
be placed in the field is enormous. The total 
weight of rations for 50,000 men for one day is 
165,350 pounds. As far as practicable, the 
troops of the invading army in’ Cuba are to be 
furnished with fresh vegetables and fresh meat, 
communication by transports being constantly 
kept up between Key West and the island. It 
is believed that this will tend to keep the men 
healthy. They will have plenty of vinegar, 
pickles, and especially onions, for anti-scorbu- 
tics. Doubtless, however, they will sometimes 
be obliged to come down to bacon and hard-tack. 
The subsistence bureau buys its food supplies at 
various times, wherever it can get them most 
conveniently and cheaply. It is establishing im- 
mense stores of flour, preserved meats, bacon, 
pea-meal, coffee, hard-bread, etc., at Tampa and 
other points. For sale to the officers and soldiers 
it will offer various luxuries and small neces- 


saries, such as canned foods, pipes and tobacco, 
needles and thread, pens, paper, and ink, soap, 
towels, and handkerchiefs. The food of a soldier 
for one day costs eighteen cents, and on that 
basis a reckoning can be made for an army of 
50,000 or 500,000. 


THE ORDNANCE BUREAU AND ENGINEERING CORPS. 


‘¢One of the busiest bureaus of the War De- 
partment is that of ordnance, which controls all 
matters relating to guns, gun-carriages, and 
small arms for the troops. It furnishes to each 
soldier also some minor equipments, including 
his cartridge- belt, canteen, meat-can, knife, fork, 
and spoon. General Flagler keeps the opera- 
tions of this branch of the government machinery 
very secret—for the reason that it is not desired 
that the enemy shall know just how many and 
what kind of guns the United States possesses, 
though it is a fact well known to everybody that 
at the outbreak of hostilities our supply of 
weapons of war was far from adequate. 

‘«The work of the corps of engineers of the 
army relates chiefly to fortifications. Of late the 
officers of the corps have been engaged in laying 
mines to protect harbors and rivers. The great 
cities of the coast are now pretty adequately 
fortified with modern high-power guns and mor- 
tars, New York especially being defended by 
some of the most formidable batteries in exist- 
ence. It is proposed, though not decided, to 
place a great sixteen-inch gun on Romer Shoal, 
off New York. The gun is nearly ready, but a 
foundation for it would have to be built by con- 
structing a coffer dam and filling it with con- 
crete, after which a turret of steel would be 
superposed as a house for the giant weapon. 


SIGNALING WITH BALLOONS AND PIGEONS. 


‘¢The Signal Office of the War Department 
has been engaged in connecting all fortified 
points along the coast by telegraph and telephone. 
Meanwhile General Greely is making experi- 
ments with balloons, which are expected to prove 
of service during the war in a variety of ways. 
Sent up to an elevation of 1,000 or 2,000 feet, a 
balloon carrying an officer with a telescope, and 
connected with the earth by a rope and telegraph 
wire, would make it possible to ascertain the 
movements of Spanish vessels at a great distance 
off shore, increasing the ordinary range of vision 
by twenty miles or more. There has been much 
discussion as to the best methods of communicat- 
ing intelligence to the shore from scout vessels 
cruising at a distance of ten to fifty miles off the 
coast. For this purpose homing pigeons are 
likely to be used. This kind of service has the 
additional recommendation of cheapness.” 
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WHY SPAIN IS IN HER DECADENCE. 
io the July Atlantic Monthly Mr. Henry C. Lea 


writes on the ‘‘ Decadence of Spain,” re- 
viewing the past three centuries of Spanish his- 
tory, which show asteady downward trend. Mr. 
Lea traces the causes of this retrograde move- 
ment to three main sources—pride, conservatism, 
and clericalism. 

Pride may be a splendid national characteristic, 
but the Spanish pride was in past achievements, 
a pride which ‘could learn nothing and forget 
nothing. It had varied the centuries of the re- 
conquest with endless civil broils, while it left 
the arts of peace to. subject Moors and Jews, 
until honest labor was regarded with disdain, 
and trade and commerce were treated in a bar- 
barous fashion that choked all the springs of 
national prosperity.” Labor is and has been for 
hundreds of years regarded by the typical Span- 
iard as a badge of inferiority. Every one has 
sought to gain a livelihood in the public service or 
in the Church, instead of earning it by honest 
work. This made an immense number of use- 
less consumers and wrought a general poverty. 

‘¢Derived from this blind and impenetrable 
pride was the spirit of conservatism which re- 
jected all innovation in a world of incessant 
change, a world which had been sent by the Ref- 
ormation spinning on a new track, a world in 
which moaern industrialism was rapidly super- 
seding the obsolescent militarism of Spain. The 
phrase current throughout Europe in the last 
century was not without foundation, that Africa 
began at the Pyrenees. Last, but by no means 
least, was the clericalism which developed in 
Spain the ferocious spirit of intolerance; which 
in 1492 drove out the unhappy Jews and in 
1610 the Moriscos, thus striking at the root of 
the commercial prosperity and industry of the 
land; and which surrendered the nation to the 
Inquisition, paralyzing ail intellectual movement, 
crippling trade, and keeping the people so com- 
pletely in leading-strings that the three genera- 
tions since the Napoleonic upheaval have not 
sufficed for their training in the arts of self- 
government.” 

Kspecially have these national weaknesses ham- 
pered the colonial work of Spain, and Mr. Lea’s 
brief recapitulation of the management of the 
Philippines and the Spanish West Indies is what 
one might argue from the example of Cuba which 
is now being shown to the world in all its incom- 
petency and venality. 

An Englishman’s View. 


Dr. E. J. Dillon writes in the Contemporary 
Review for June on ‘The Ruin of Spain.” Dr. 
Dillon’s paper shows us what 1s the net outcome 


of planting the complex and delicate machinery 
of government among a population which is ut- 
terly without interest in national politics. Ig- 
norance—sheer, blank ignorance—is, in Dr. Dil- 
lon’s opinion, at the bottom of the decadence of 
Spain. Of the population of 18,000,000, 16,000, - 
000, he says, are illiterate. These 16,000,000, 
however, are much better equipped for their 
work than the 2,000,000 of so-called literates, 
of whom 1,500,000 have no interest in politics, 


THE REAL RULERS OF SPAIN. 


The Spanish machine is run by a minority of 
400,000 persons, who manage all the politics and 
are governed hy the desire to obtain government 
offices. These 400,000 can read and write— 
they are wonderful rhetoricians—but the govern- 
ing brain seems to have been left out of their 
composition. Dr. Dillon says : 

‘+ Monumental ignorance of contemporary his- 
tory and modern languages has left its abiding 
mark on the ruling classes in Spain, and is to a 
large extent answerable for the irreparable ca- 
lamities which have overtaken the brave, patient, 
and noble-minded people.” 

Dr. Dillon’s stories of the absolute incapacity 
of the ruling Spaniards to face the facts and to 
recognize their most obvious duty are almost in- 
credible. Sefior Castelar laughed in his face 
within a few days of the declaration of war on 
account of the absolute absurdity of his belief 
that war was possible; and the minister of ma- 
rine, who predicted that the Americans would be 
defeated at Manila, accounted for the destruction 
of the Spanish fleet on the ground that it was 
impossible to lay down torpedoes in the channel 
to the harbor, and then announced that some 150 
torpedoes were now on their way. 


THE REIGN OF THE RHETORICIAN. 


Judging from Dr. Dillon’s account, it would 
seem as if half a dozen lunatics chosen at random 
out of Bedlam would make as good a job of the 
governing of Spain as those highly respectable 
rhetoricians who are presiding over the ruin of 


their country at Macrid. The farcical nature of 
parliamentary government in Spain is insisted 
upon by Dr. Dillon, from whose account it would 
appear that politics have become a mere matter 
of ins and outs, and that the outs can never ob- 
tain possession of office without threat of revolu- 
tion, when the ins usually decide that turn-about 
is fair play, and purposely evoke a crisis for the 
mere sake of admitting their opponents to a share 
in the sweets of office. On the general election 
which has just been held Dr. Dillon says: 

‘* The cabinet, and in this particular case Sefior 
Sagasta himself, the apostle of liberal principles, 
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who had been for years a revolutionist, decided 
beforehand how large a majority he needed, and 
this done, he considered how the seats of the 
minority should be distributed, for a Spanish 
prime minister, like Napoleon, leaves nothing to 
chance—when elections are in question. Not 
only had the adversaries to be counted, but also 
weighed; for it is not enough that the minister 
should resolve to allow a certain number of Re- 
publicans, of Carlists, of Conservatives, etc., to 
be returned ; he must also determine which of 
them.”’ 


THE SUMMING UP OF THE WHOLE MATTER. 


Here is Dr. Dillon’s final summing up of the 
whole gloomy picture : 

‘¢The one thing certain is that Spain lacks a 
statesman. Had she produced even a second- 
class politician at any time since the restoration, 
she might have attained enviable prosperity in 
isolation or, had she preferred it, might have 
played a considerable part in the politics of Eu- 
rope. With her undeveloped resources, her re- 
spectable fleet, her admirably trained marines, 
her heroic soldiers, and, above all, her possession 
of the Philippines, she might have obtained 
powerful allies on infinitely better terms than 
Italy received, and would not have collapsed as 
the Italians have done. But all these natural and 
acquired advantages were thrown away, and she 
remained without active friends, without com- 
mercial, agricultural, or industrial progress, 
vegetating from day to day, squabbling over 
wretched questions of parochial interest, never 
once utilizing any of her numerous resources, 
and punishing those among her own sons who 
would have raised her up, until to-day she stands 
face to face with ruin. 

‘In all probability Spain has lost forever not 
only Cuba, but the Philippines, the possession of 
which, if properly exploited, might have been 
made an open sesame to prosperity and political 
existence. Her credit is destroyed. She is sad- 
dled with the Cuban debt as well as her own, and 
no longer possesses the wherewithal to pay the 
interest on the coupons. The little industry and 
trade she had have vanished ; cotton mills and 
flour mills are closed. Her money has lost nearly 
50 per cent. of its purchasing power at the very 
moment when her people are deprived of the 
means of earning it. Breadstuffs are become 
scarce, the pinch of hunger is felt throughout 
the kingdom, dissatisfaction is being manifested 
in tangible and dangerous forms, and martial 
law has been appealed to. And at this moment, 
says El Nacional, ‘the congress is enjoying the 
clever jokes of Sefior Sagasta about the minis- 
terial crisis and roaring with laughter.’ ”’ 











Has Spain a Political Future? 


Ex-Minister Hannis Taylor, writing in the 
North American Review for June, shows that the 
two great monarchical parties in Spain—Con- 
servatives and Liberals—have been equally reso- 
lute, since the reéstablishment of the present 
dynasty in 1875, in resisting the Republicans on 
the one hand and the Carlists on the other, and 
united they are more than a match for both. 

‘* Mo matter what may happen in the external 
politics of Spain ; no matter if she is stripped of 
all her colonial possessions; no matter if Ro- 
mero and Weyler do try to stir up civil war for 
their own selfish ends—Spain is safe so long as 
Conservatives and Liberals stand together to 
maintain social order under the existing con- 
stitution. 

‘No student of politics who has carefully ex- 
amined existing political conditions in Spain can 
believe that the time has come for her to depart 
from monarchical institutions. If that be true 
why should the present dynasty be overthrown ? 
Why should the wise and devoted Queen Regent 
be driven out on account of national misfortunes, 
for which neither she nor her son is in any way 
responsible? The most priceless possession of 
Spain to-day is Maria Christina, because she 
alone bars the door to the renewal of civil war, 
which at this moment would be destruction to 
the country. In this dark hour of Spain’s his- 
tory her pure, womanly character shines forth 
like a light in a dark place, around which all 
patriotic Spaniards should gather. If monar- 
chical institutions survive, her overthrow means 
the accession of Don Carlos, who, apart from 
his utter and admitted worthlessness as a man, 
represents a set of medieval ideas and aspira- 
tions that would set Spain back into the past at 
least a century. 

‘¢ Assuming, then, that Spain will be wise 
enough to firmly reject Carlism as a panacea for 
her present ills, would it be to her interest at 
this time to overthrow the monarchy in order 
to reéstablish the republic? Nothing can be 
more easily demonstrated than the fact that a 
form of government, however good in itself, is 
not necessarily adapted to all nations and to all 
conditions. France has been struggling for a 
long time so to emancipate herself from her 
political past as to make possible a reconciliation 
between a republican régime and her monar- 
chical and imperialist traditions. But France has 
been transformed through a revolutionary proc- 
ess to which Spain has so far been a stranger: 
and in that way France has reached a stage ol 
political development into which Spain is not 
yet prepared to enter.” 

Mr. Taylor cites the republican experiment 
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of 1873-74 and its failure as a warning against 
future undertakings of the kind. Castelar him- 
self, the Republican leader, has all along admitted 
that his country was still unfit for a republican 
form of government. 


MANILA AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


te the July Scribner's there is an excellent ar- 

ticle by Mr. Isaac M. Elliott on ‘‘ Manila and 
the Philippines.”” Mr. Elhott was a former con- 
sul at Manila, from 1893 to 1896, and his article 
is especially valuable for that reason. In his 
first-hand account of the conditions of Spanish 
rule in those islands Mr. Elliott has but to add 
his word to the evidence of every impartial writer 
to the oppression and incompetency of the Span- 
ish misrule in the Philippines. From the early 
massacres of the natives in the sixteenth century 
down to the present era of high taxes and official 
robbery there has been no release from misgov- 
ernment. 

THE OPPRESSIVE TAXATION. 


‘« Both natives and foreigners are oppressed by 
the elaborate system of taxation. Every male 
pays what is known as a head tax (cédula personal), 
which ranges from 50 cents for a young clerk to 
$100 a year for a man engaged in an independent 
business. Then there is a tax for the privilege 
of doing business, called the patente, which is 
gauged by the value and amount of the business, 
and every merchant is compelled to show his 
books. As an illustration of how high this tax 
is, I may mention that a drug store with a 
perfumery department in Manila pays $1,000 per 
year. 

‘‘Real estate is, also subject to a heavy tax. 
There is a tree-tax of 25 cents for each tree cut 
down, large or small. In Manila there is a car- 
riage-tax of $3 for each wheel. A horse is taxed 
$4 per year. Then there is an elaborate system 
of stamp taxes. All legal documents must be 
written on stamped paper, worth from 5 cents to 
$1 per sheet. If a poor man enters into a law- 
suit, the smallest case would probably cost him 
$4 in stamp taxes, and everybody concerned, up 
to the judge who hears the case, gets a fee. 

‘‘Tmporters are subject to the additional impo- 
sition of petty fines, which are inflicted for all 
sorts of insignificant offenses. One man was fined 
$100 because a cargo of hundreds of cobble- 
stones was one stone short of the number stated 
in the manifest. In the year ending in 1896 the 
collector of customs at Manila collected $82,000 
in these petty fines, all of which legally became 
his personal property. 

‘‘Not only are the duties on imports very 
heavy, but there is a large export duty.” 


CLERICALISM IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


‘¢ Spanish misrule and oppression in the islands 
is exerted also through the Church. The Church 
really owns a great many of the plantations in 
fee, on which the planters pay oppressive rents. 
They also have their own banks engaged in the 
business of lending money to the planters at usu- 
rious rates of interest. To put it in a nutshell, 
it may be said that the Church lives off the na- 
tives and the Spanish officials live off the im- 
porters. 

‘«There are 151 holidays observed, including 
Sundays. These of course reduce enormously 
the earning capacity of every man. Constant re- 
ligious processions fill the streets, and images are 
carried, arrayed in the most costly raiment and 
covered with jewels. The churches are enor- 
mously rich. ~While I was in Manila one order 
alone sent a branch in America $1,500,000. 
While the Church has absorbed a gread deal of 
money from the people, still it has been the civi- 
lizing factor, and has built schools and churches 
all over the Philippine Islands, where the poor as 
well as the rich are always welcome. 

It is said that the civil authority in many re- 
spects is actually subject to the religious, and 
that a large part of the real estate of the city is in 
possession of the religious orders. One writer 
says that ‘the personal liberty of the common 
man may almost be said to be in their keeping.’ ”’ 


WHO THE PHILIPPINE INSURGENTS ARE. 


‘¢ With these various forms of oppression by the 
government and by the Church it is not wonder- 
ful that the planters and their dependent planta- 
tion workers have risen in revolt. The insurrec- 
tion in the Philippines, of which we have heard 
so much, is really a righteous uprising of the 
producing class against misgovernment. They 
are the Malays and half-castes, who have been 
robbed of their rightful share of the returns of 
their industry and have taken up arms against 
the government. The savages, or Negritos, have 
nothing to do with this insurrection. All that 
the United States has to apprehend is that, hav- 
ing been oppressed for so many years, the insur- 
gents may, if let loose, indiscriminately slaughter, 
loot, and destroy all foreigners. Under a liberal 
government, however, and if the Mestizos, whose 
part in affairs I shall describe later, are used as 
intermediaries, they will become a docile, orderly 
element.” 

The Native Population. 

In the Contemporary Review for June Mr. Claes 
Ericsson, who appears to have been an orchid 
collector, describes a visit which he. paid to the 
Philippines in the year 1894. A perusal of his 
paper makes it plain that the natives of these 
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islands, whether they be Sulus, or Tagals, or 
Bisayas, are elements in the question of the final 
disposition of the islands which will have to be 
reckoned with altogether independently of the 
fate of the Spaniards. In the island of Pala- 
wan, Mr. Ericsson says, the Spaniards have no 
real authority, and never interfere with the na- 
tives except where Chinamen or Europeans are 
concerned. Again he says, after visiting the 
other islands: ‘‘It would have been almost use- 
less to ask the assistance of the Spaniards. I 
never met with one who could speak the Sulu 
language or any of the dialects. As a conse- 
quence the supposed rulers know next to nothing 
of the natives, their customs and wishes. None 
of the larger islands is really under the domina- 
tion of Spaniards, whose rule extends little far- 
ther than the range of their cannon. Of the na- 
tive soldiery, not one in a score knows the 
names of his officers.” In the chief town of the 
Sulu Islands the Sulu were in the habit of taking 
pot-shots at the Spanish sentries every night, 
and this, be it observed, was the former state of 
Spanish rule in the Sulu Islands. 

Mr. Ericsson does not give a very cheerful ac- 
count of the country itself. It swarms with 
venomous ants, whose bites suppurate like small- 
pox. Mosquitoes, he says, swarm as they do 
nowhere else on the earth, while as for alligators, 
he once counted thirteen moving in a troop along 
the beach at one time. Worse than all is a 
virulent fever, from which at one place that he 
visited half of the Spanish garrison was pros- 
trate. Everywhere the people seemed wretch- 
edly poor, and their habitations the worst hovels 
that he had ever seen in the far East. The 
aborigines are little people who are tyrannized 
over by the Sulus, who appear to spend their 
time in plundering their neighbors. The Sulus 
are pirates, who think nothing of murder, and 
who have never been subdued, and, in Mr. Erics- 
son’s opinion, never will be by Spain. 


5 


Strategic Value of the Philippines. 


In the North American Review for June Mr. 
Truxton Beale shows how the possession of the 
Philippine Islands by the United States would 
operate to protect our trade with the far East. 
Much of China is yet to be developed, and no 
great commercial nation is so well situated as the 
United States to profit from the development. 
Says Mr. Beale : 

‘‘The immensely increased trade that will re- 
sult from the development of this country should 
be ours. I believe there is a very pretty aca- 
demic theory of economics, held by some Amer- 
icans, that trade lines and routes should run 
north and south, on account of the greater 








variety of climates and, therefore, of products 
to be exchanged on such lines. It is, never- 
theless, a fact that in Europe, America, and 
Asia, both by land and sea, the heavy trade- 
lines run east and west. It must also be remem- 
bered that in all parts of South America protect- 
ive barriers will for many years be maintained 
against the admission of our goods, whereas 
China is now one of the few of the great coun- 
tries which have a policy of free trade. Neglect 
and delay lost us a great part of our share of the 
South American trade. Europe has secured it. 
I do not wish to maintain that it is irretrievably 
lost to us; but, to profit by such an object-lesson, 
it behooves us to guard our rights of trade in 
the almost virgin fields of China. 

‘¢The Philippine Islands possess for the pro- 
tection of our trade the three great essentials 
laid down by Captain Mahan for a strategic point 
at sea: first, position; second, strength; third, 
resources. Their position commands the chan- 
nel of the China Sea—the road to Europe. They 
would flank the communications between any 
European power and her colonies on the China 
coast with whom we were at war. Our cruisers, 
with them as a coaling station, could always in- 
fest the narrower passages of the Malay Archi- 
pelago. Their strength, if necessary, could be 
greatly increased in our hands, and the many 
straits and passes would make them difficult to 
blockade effectually if cut off from us by a 
superior naval force. The third great require- 
ment—resources—would always be insured by 
their great population (estimated 7,000,000), 
great size (an area of 114,326 square miles), and 
unsurpassed fertility. They have, besides, for 
us one accidental strategic advantage, almost 
equidistant as they are from both Singapore and 
Hong Kong, which would always enable us to 
coéperate with England, our natural ally to de- 
fend the trade that Anglo-Saxon enterprise has 
won. Their importance cannot be overestimated. 
Germany, for the sake of a strategic position on 
the sea, gave an empire in Africa for a rock in 
the German Ocean.” 

In regard to the prospective development of 
China as a market for our products, Mr. Beale 
shows that China is still a sparsely settled country. 
‘¢It is little more than one-third as thickly pop- 
ulated per square mile as the most sparsely popu- 
lated part of Europe. It is not one-quarter as 
thickly populated as the most thickly populated 
part of Europe. I can confirm ‘the testimony 
of other travelers as to the great extent of un- 
cultivated land in its interior. Its immense min- 
eral deposits have not yet begun to be developed, 
and it is said to contain the largest and finest de- 
posit of coal yet anywhere discovered.” 
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THE WEALTH OF CUBA. 


ROF. ROBERT T. HILL, of the United 

States Geological Survey, contributes to 

the Forum for June an important article on 
‘¢ Cuba and Its Value as a Colony.” 

As an experienced traveler in the West Indies 
and Central America, Professor Hill has had un- 
usual opportunities to estimate the resources of 
those tropical countries, and he assigns to Cuba 
a very high rank among them: 

‘¢ Cuba is the fairest and most fertile of the 
tropical lands; and, by its economic development 
during the four centuries of European occupa- 
tion, has fully justifed the title, ‘The Pearl of 
the Antilles,’ first given to it by Columbus. Its 
capital still deserves the motto of its coat of arms, 
‘The Key of the New World.’ So far as wealth 
and lay of soil are concerned, Cuba is superior 
to the rest of the tropical lands, with the possible 
exception of Porto Rico. It has but a small pro- 
portion of untillable declivities and rocky areas, 
such as are found in New England; no fields of 
sterile, volcanic débris, such as occur in the Cen- 
tral American lands; no arid areas, like those 
which make up so large a proportion of Mexico 
and the western half of the United States; no 
stretches of sterile, sandy lands, like those of 
Florida and other coastal Southern States. Its 
proportion of swamp-lands is less than that of 
the average American seaboard State. The 
whole island is mantled with rich soils—fertile, 
calcareous loams, which, under constant humid- 
ity, yield in abundance every form of useful 
vegetation of the tropical and temperate climes. 
The configuration and geological formations are 
diversified; and there is a variety of economic 
resources, both agricultural and mineral, con- 
venient to an extensive littoral, with numerous 
harbors affording excellent anchorage. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


‘«Tts essential geographic features are as fol- 
lows: Area, including 1,200 adjacent cays, 
45,000 square miles—slightly less than that of 
the State of New York—of which 10 per cent. 
is cultivated, 4 per cent. forest land, and the re- 
mainder, for the most part, unreclaimed wilder- 
ness. Its length is nearly seven times that of 
Long Island, and stretches between the longi- 
tudes of New York and Cincinnati—a distance 
of 720 miles. Its width is everywhere less than 
100 miles. As regards diversity of relief, its 
eastern end is mountainous, with summits stand- 
ing high above the adjacent sea; its middle por- 
tion is wide, consisting of gently sloping plains, 
which form a continuous field of sugar-cane, well 
drained, high above the sea, and broken here 
and there by low, forest-clad hills; and its 


western third is a picturesque region of moun- 
tains, with fertile slopes and valleys, of different 
structure and lower altitude than those of the 
east. It is in this last district only that the 
aromatic tobaccos which have made the island 
famous are grown. Over the whole is a mantle 
of tender vegetation, rich in every hue that a 
flora of more than three thousand species can 
give, and kept green by mists and gentle rains. 
Indenting the rock-bound coasts are a hundred 
pouch-shaped harbors, such as are but rarely 
found in the other islands and shores of the 
American Mediterranean, and resembling St. 
Lucia, for which England gave up the rich 

islands of Martinique and Guadeloupe, under the | 
treaties of Paris.” 

POPULATION. 


In 1894, the year before the outbreak of the 
present insurrection, the population of Cuba 
numbered 1,631,400, or, as Professor Hill re- 
marks, about the same as that of Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, or Wisconsin. This 
population had increased from 715,000 in 1825. 
Sixty-five per cent. of the people were of Span- 
ish descent, the remainder chiefly of African. 

‘¢This population averaged about 36 to the 
square mile—equaling that of Michigan. Con- 
trary to what has been represented, they were as 
a class neither ignorant nor lazy. The higher 
classes, as in New England, Pennsylvania, Min- 
nesota, and Louisiana, were gentlemen of educa- 
tion and refinement, skilled in agriculture, and 
often learned in the arts and professions. Some 
dwelt in picturesque cities, the largest of which, 
Havana, with the refinement and gayety of a 
European capital, had a population numerically 
equal to that of Washington. Santiago, the 
eastern city of picturesque villas, was as popu- 
lous as Atlanta, Nashville, Lowell, or Fall River. 
There were many other cities each with more 
than 25,000 inhabitants. 

‘¢The remainder lived upon 100,000 ranches, 
farms, and plantations, valued at $200,000,000, 
which, besides supplying the food necessities of 
the island, with the exception of salt meats and 
breadstuffs, yielded a surplus, valued at $90, - 
000,000, for export. 

PRODUCTS. 


‘¢ The wealth of Cuba consisted mainly in enor- 
mous products of sugar and tobacco, which con- 
stituted 90 per cent. of the total exports. Sugar 
was grown chiefly in the great central plains of 
Havana and Matanzas, which formed practically 
an unbroken field of cane. It was also abundant 
in the provinces to the east. This product in the 
fiscal year 1892-93 amounted to 815,894 tons; 
in 1893-94, 1,054,214 tons; in 1894-95, 1,004,- 
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264 tons; and in 1895-96, 225,221 tons, all of 
which, except 30,000 tons per annum, was ex- 
ported. 

‘¢The main seat of tobacco-culture was in the 
western province, Pinar del Rio, although quan- 
tities were grown throughout the island. Much 
of this was manufactured into cigars, cigarettes, 
and snuff, giving employment to a large propor- 
tion of the population of Havana. The average 
tobacco crop was estimated at 560,000 bales of 
110 pounds each, of which 438,000 bales were 
exported as leaf and the remainder manufactured 
in Havana into cigars and cigarettes. In 1897 
the total product was reduced to 30,000 bales, or 
about one-nineteenth of the ordinary crop. The 
island also yielded Indian corn, coffee, oranges, 
bananas, pineapples, and other tropical fruits, 
manioc, rice, and many vegetables; poultry and 
live-stock.” 

Cuba’s Industrial Opportunities. 


In the June number of the Engineering Maga- 
zine there is an important paper on ‘‘ Future In- 
dustrial Opportunities in Cuba” by Mr. Wilfrid 
Skaife. It appears from this paper that the 
most important field of engineering enterprise on 
the island during the first years after peace is 
established is likely to be found in the develop- 
ment of transportation facilities. Although Cuba 
is the oldest settlement in America, the work to 
be done there is the same as what is required in 
any new country. Roads and bridges must be 
built, harbors improved, and docks constructed. 

‘¢Tt is a bitter comment on Spanish rule to 
point out that common roads for wheeled vehicles 
hardly exist, except in the near vicinity of the 
larger towns. What is known as a camino real 
(royal road) is merely a broad strip of country, 
sometimes fenced by cactus and barbed wire, and 
passable on horseback or by ox-carts in the dry 
season. The only time, in fact, in which haul- 
ing can be done to any extent is during the long 
dry season, when the field roads made by the 
sugar and tobacco estates can be traversed by 
great two-wheeled carts with four oxen. Two 
days of rain stops traffic in all directions. The 
opportunity for the building of common roads is 
larger, and in most places there is plenty of stone 
for the purpose. 

‘«The roads cross rivers, etce., by fords which 
are impassable soon after the rains set in, and 
although the streams are neither large nor very 
numerous, the necessity for bridges is great. 

‘¢ Means of rapid trausport exist 1n the shape 
of railroads and coasting steamers. ‘The former 
are fairly well equipped, but are operated only in 
the daytime, and at a rate of speed which is not 
what other countries are accustomed to to-day. 














They extend through the western provinces of 
Pinar del Rio, Havana, Matanzas, and Santa 
Clara, in various directions, and two short lines 
extend from the north and south coasts into 
Puerto Principe. A glance at the map will show 
that the great bulk of the island to the east of 
Santa Clara is yet untouched. Part of the region 
is still unexplored. 

‘¢On the various sugar estates narrow-gauge 
roads are in extensive use for the handling of 
cane, and often form means of communication 
with the interior in connection with coasting 
steamers and the broad-gauge roads. These 
narrow-gauge roads are of much greater extent 
than might be supposed. The large estate called 
Constostia, for instance, has more than forty 
miles of such road, and many have more than 
twenty miles.™ 


THE NEED OF HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mr. Skaife shows that harbor improvements 
are urgently demanded by the normal commer- 
cial necessities of the country : 

‘¢Cuba is the land of fine harbors. Havana, 
Matanzas, Santiago, Guantanamo, Cienfuegos, 
and many other less important spots have splen- 
did harbors, and with the exception of Matan- 
zas, Which is wide at the mouth, the entrances 
are so narrow that inside they resemble inland 
lakes in appearance and calmness. But there 
their usefulness ends, for no piers or wharves 
worthy of the name exist for sea-going vessels. 

‘¢ Almost all loading and unloading is done by 
means of lighters. Money indeed is collected 
for the construction of piers and the dredging of 
approaches to them, but no work is done, for a 
very profitable understanding seems to exist 
between the owners of the lighters and the city 
governments on these points. Such a condition 
of things cannot continue for very long. In a 
prosperous season Cuba ships 1,000,000 tons of 
sugar alone, and surely, under a half-enlightened 
government, this is worth an occasional pier.” 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


Mr. Skaife writes very hopefully of the condi- 
tion and prospects of the cane-sugar industry in 
Cuba : 

‘Cuba, im times of peace, produces about 
1,000,000 tons of cane sugar, more than twice 
as much as Java, the next largest cane-sugar 
country of the world, and more than five times 
as much as any other cane-sugar country. Among 
the beet-sugar countries it is surpassed only by 
Germany, with 1,500,000 tons, and is equaled 
only by one other, Austria. It must be regard 
ed as a singular state of affairs that while in all 
the other West Indian islands, and in fact ip 
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nearly all cane-sugar countries, the industry is in 
a desperate state, warranting special commission- 
ers to inquire into its illness and its needs, the 
Cuban industry has gone ahead and prospered 
under a government which pillaged it steadily, 
in spite of outrageous railroad freights, bad ship- 
ping facilities, the heart-breaking question of 
European bounties, and discrimination to 1s det- 
riment by American buyers. The reasons why 1t 
has prospered are quite clear. First, the climate 
and soil are admirably adapted to the needs of 
the cane; secondly, the Spaniards and Cubans 
have had the courage to centralize their sugar- 
houses and go at the business individually on a 
scale unequaled in any other country on the 
globe. Old, small places were replaced by pow- 
erful factories equipped with the best of modern 
machinery, narrow-gauge roads were built in all 
directions, and, in short, great sums were spent, 
and spent well. The main essentials of com- 
peting with the beet-sugar countries were under- 
stood and complied with, while in the other 
islands they are still hesitating. 

‘¢ It is not within the scope of an article like the 
present to go into the details of sugar manufac- 
ture, but I may briefly point out that, first, great 
tracts of land are available for sugar-cane which 
are yet a wilderness, and, secondly, in the culti- 
vation of the cane, both in the preparing of the 
land and in the planting and harvesting, there is 
acrying need of machinery. The planting of 
the cane is nearly all done by hand. There are 
a few cane-planting machines, but little is known 
about them. The weeding is done by hand in 
the majority of instances, and finally the harvest- 
ing is done with a knife, and a laborious business 
itis. It takes 500 men per day to cut the cane 
alone on a large estate, to say nothing of load- 
ing and teaming to the railroad tracks; and the 
man who can successfully solve the problem of a 
cane-harvester has a large field to work in.” 


DRAINAGE AND WATER-SUPPLY. 


It is clear that much will have to be done to 
make the towns and cities of Cuba decently 
habitable. Yellow fever and various deadly 
malarial fevers prevail almost exclusively in the 
towns, and Mr. Skaife, with other intelligent 
observers, attribute them to the abominable san- 
itary conditions existing in all Cuban communi- 
ties of any size. Drainage of the towns will give 
work to engineers for some time to come. 

‘¢ Municipal improvements will also give much 
work in the future to engineers. First among 
these is the drainage of the towns. The sewers, 
where any exist, are horrible things, built with- 
out the most elementary knowledge, in which the 
congested filth of years breeds disease and vile 


odors. Means of flushing them do not exist, 
and undoubtedly the more apparently filthy sys- 
tem of dumping house refuse and emptying 
substitutes for water-closets along the curb- 
stone is less dangerous to health than such a 
sewerage system. ‘To this abominable condition 
of the towns may be traced the prevalence of 
fevers, small-pox, and dysentery in Cuba. These 
diseases are uncommon in the isolated estates, 
and may, the writer firmly believes, be almost 
entirely eliminated from the island by giving at- 
tention in the towns to the most ordinary rules 
of sanitation. 

‘¢ Another and equally important necessity in 
Cuban towns is water. Havana is pretty well 
supplied, but in most other towns there is “ery 
little or none besides the rain-water stored «1 
ing the wet season in great stone cisterns be- 
neath the houses. It is not that the people in 
general do not fully appreciate the necessity and 
luxury of water, but that the executive power is 
lacking. Taxes are raised for this purpose, and 
special taxes are sometimes levied to build new 
works or for coal to keep the pump going, but 
(and this may serve an instance of many trans- 
actions) the money is calmly banked to the credit 
of the officials, or the coal is bought and resold 
for their benefit. Water is wanted terribly in 
the towns during the dry season, and may be 
easily had. Excellent springs abound in most 
places, and small rivers of good water are fairly 
common.” 


OUR TRADE WITH CUBA. 


| iw the National Geographic Magazine for May 
there are two important papers on Cuba; one 
is a comprehensive, general article, by Prof. Rob- 
ert T. Hill, of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, and the other is a survey of the trade of the 
United States with Cuba, by Mr. John Hyde, 
statistician of the Department of Agriculture, who 
shows that commerce between the two countries 
reached its highest figures in 1892-93, when it 
amounted to $102,864,204, the ratio of imports 
to exports being approximately 10 to 4. The 
principal article imported is sugar. In 1893-94 
the amount was 949,778 long tons, one-half the 
total consumption of the United States. Next is 
tobacco, the trade in which reached its maximum 
in 1894-95, when the amount imported was con- 
siderably more than one-third the value of the 
domestic crop. The only other importation worth 
mentioning is that of vegetables, amounting in 
1892-93 to $2,500,000. : 
This total was almost equal to that of our en- 
tire Asiatic trade, was nearly four times that of 
our trade with China or Japan, and thirteen times 
that of our trade with Russia, while it even ex- 
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ceeded the grand total of that with Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, Sweden and Norway, Den- 
mark, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Portugal combined. Nor does this contrast de- 
rive its strength mainly from the largeness of the 
imports. The exports themselves, products of 
our own country, were nearly twice as great in 
point of value as our exports to Italy, over three 
times as great as those to China and Japan com- 
bined, nearly six times as great as those to 
Sweden and Norway, and over ten times as great 
as those to Russia ; they amounted to almost half 
as much again as our total exports to Asia, and 
even exceeded our total exports to South Amer- 
ica, exclusive of Brazil. 

The principal articles of export are meats, 
breadstuffs, and manufactured goods, the trade 
in all of which articles was rapidly assuming 
very large dimensions at the outbreak of the 
insurrection. Coal, coke, and oils were also ex- 
ported in considerable quantities. Indeed, so 
diversified were our exports that there is no con- 
siderable section of the entire country that was 
not to a greater or less degree benefited by the 
market for our agricultural, mineral, and manu- 
factured products that existed in Cuba. 

Between 1893-94 and 1896-97, however, our 
imports from Cuba suffered a decline of 75.7 per 
cent. and our exports to the island a decline of 
61.7 per cent,. the imports being reduced to 
less than one-fourth and the exports to little 
more than one-third of their previous volume. 
During the first year of the insurrection our 
trade fell off over $30,000,000, during the 
second year a further sum of $18,000,000, and 
during the third year a still further sum of 
$21,000,000, making a total decline of $69,000, - 
000 in the annual value of our foreign trade, 
and of a branch of it, moreover, that is carried 
almost entirely in American bottoms. 


THE WAR THROUGH ENGLISH EYES. 


HE editor of the National Review character- 

izes the Spanish-American war as one of 

marked ‘+ regularity,’” and opines that only the 
expected will continue to happen. 

‘It is now clearly seen that the United States 
completely overmatch Spain in every respect ex- 
cept individual bravery, in which neither nation 
could be eclipsed by any other. But in resources, 
ingenuity, numbers, efficiency, thoroughness, and 
dogged determination to miss no opportunity, 
there is no comparison beetween the combatants. 
Spain never stood an outside chance of serious 
victory, and she has no prospect of retrieving her 
position as the war drags on. It may drag on 
indefinitely, for the American army is only in the 


raw-material stage, and until the finished article 
is ready the administration will not be so fool- 
hardy as to risk preliminary reverses in Cuba 
where Spain has a large if a wasted force. It is 
perhaps conceivable that the Federal army, now 
being fashioned, may never see active service; 
for if the responsible people in Spain had their 
way she would now make overtures for peace on 
the basis that she keeps her fleet, as well as the 
Philippines, while surrendering Cuba—the future 
of Puerto Rico to be the subject of negotiation.’ 
The advisers of the Queen Regent know that they 
are engaged on a forlorn hope, from which noth- 
ing but calamity can ensue, but they dare not 
make the first advances for fear of the wrath of 
the Spanish people, who have been fed with official 
lies about their army and navy for years past. 
Should the United States make any peace pro- 
posals they would probably be most acceptable to 
Madrid, and the Spanish politicians would tell 
their fiery compatriots that America had been so 
punished in war as to be clamoring for peace, 
and something might come of it. 

‘The problem has, however, been tremen- 
dously complicated by Commodore Dewey’s un- 
foreseen and most brilliant achievement in Manila 
Bay. The Sagasta government dare not discuss 
the surrender of the Philippines, at any rate for 
the present, and so they are endeavoring to ex- 
cite Europe over these islands. On the other 
hand, the Americans may ultimatety find it as 
difficult to withdraw their troops from Manila as we 
have found it to withdraw ours from Egypt. They 
may say to themselves, ‘We cannot allow these 
islands to relapse into anarchy, especially remem- 
bering the glorious event by which we acquired 
them ; it would be immoral to return any colony, 
once emancipated from Spanish rule, to that hid- 
eous dispensation ; it would be undignified to 
hold an auction among the great powers ; none 
could accept them as a gift without the risk of 
war with others; the only solution is that we 
make an American Egypt of them.’ It will read- 
ily be seen how the gallant commodore has shot 
the problem with difficulties, and while his vic- 
tory has convinced the Spanish cabinet of the 
madness of prolonging the war, it has introduced 
a new element which renders that conviction ex- 
ceedingly difficult to act on.”’ 


The Anglo-Saxon Against the World. 


In the Pall Mall Magazine for July Mr. H. 
W. Wilson, the author of +‘ Ironclads in Action,”’ 
says: 

‘¢The Latin and the Anglo-Saxon, so often in 
conflict in the past, are meeting once more in 
battle, and issues the most momentous hang upon 
the conduct of the combatants. The war be- 
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tween the United States and Spain is a copy on 
a very reduced scale and with some slight modi- 
fications of a war between England and France. 
It is not my purpose in this article to work out a 
detailed comparison. I can only suggest it. The 
great British superiority in battleships and un- 
armored cruisers as against France is faithfully 
reproduced in the American navy as against 
Spain. The great French advantage in armored 
cruisers finds its parallel in the Spanish navy. 
Even in torpedo craft the numerical equality 
which exists between England and France is re- 
peated with some correctness in the two com- 
batant navies. Thus all conditions are favorable 
to a trial of our race; upon the conduct of Ad- 
miral Sampson and Commodore Schley’s officers 
and blue-jackets depends not merely the honor of 
the United States, but the very existence of the 
British empire. If the men who are hourly ex- 
pecting battle in the Caribbean falter, if they 
show any want of courage or sailormanship— 
which God forbid—then let us be certain that an 
attack will be delivered upon England by her 
enemies, who will conclude, and not unjustly, 
that the military qualities of the Anglo-Saxon 
have declined under the depressing burden of 
civilization. And as this is the greatest problem 


to be settled in the war, so we shall hope and 
pray that our race may emerge with glory from 
the test.” 


PROFESSOR PECK ON WAR JOURNALISM. 


HE June Bookman’s contribution to war lit- 
erature consists of James L. Ford’s review 

of Grover Flint’s book on Cuba, and, more 
prominently, Prof. Harry Thurston Peck’s essay 
‘¢About the War.” Professor Peck notes and 
approves of the changed tone of the British jour- 
‘nals toward American things. ‘‘ With one or 
two exceptions,” he says, ‘‘the English press 
has been far more than sympathetic ; it has been 
almost cordial in its recognition of the justice of 
our cause and the inevitableness of our success.” 
Professor Peck names his exceptions, the St. 
James's Gazette and the Saturday Review, which 
have taken the ‘‘ Matanzas mule” view of the 
American progress in the war. Concerning our 
own journalism, Professor Peck objects to having 
our country judged by certain American newspa- 
pers that have, he says, ‘‘swaggered and bragged 
and lied and smeared their rhetoric over every 
petty incident that has happened since the Mazne 
was wrecked.” ‘‘ But as a matter of fact,” says 
the Bookman’s editor, ‘‘these newspapers are, in 
the first place, very few in number ; in the second 
place, no one takes them at all seriously ; and 
consequently, in the third place, they no more 
represent our national character than the sutlers 


and scavengers of a camp represent our national 
army. It is not true, in spite of what any one 
may say, that Americans are boastful, that they 
are given to much talking, and that they are 
childish or otherwise silly. That very acute and 
observant Englishman, Dr. Dale, who visited 
this country some fifteen or twenty years ago 
and wrote a book of his impressions, set it down 
as something which had particularly struck him, 

that the Americans in general were so extremely 
reticent as to be almost taciturn ; that in travel- 

ing he had observed a sori of apparent self-re 

pression in large crowds ; and he tried to explain 
this on a theory of his own as being due to the 
effects of the military discipline to which so many 
of our citizens had submitted during the progress 
of the Civil War. However this may be, it 
would be obviously absurd to take a few irre- 
sponsible newspapers as reflecting our national 
traits and temperament.” 
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** YELLOW JOURNALISTS AND OTHERS. 


Professor Peck’s theory of the attractiveness 
of ‘‘ war-extra”’ papers is that they are bought 
for the same reason that Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
hair-raising Zulu novels are bought. 

‘¢ These newspapers, in fact, are rather better 
reading than the Zulu novels, because their plot, 
so to speak, is laid right here at home, and the 
characters introduced are at least real personages, 
and therefore appeal most strongly to the pop- 
ular mind. Moreover, the cheapest pirated work 
of Mr. Rider Haggard would cost at least ten 
cents, while the newspaper gives quite as much 
pure fiction and nearly as much pure creepiness 
for the small sum of one cent.” 

Professor Peck has a shy, too, at the ultra-con- 
servative journals that have done most to oppose 
the war. He says: 

‘¢ Just as the sensational papers have, in re- 
cording the incidents of this war, reported many 
things that were not so, severai of the high-class 
journals have suppressed both incidents and oc- 
currences about whose truth there was no ques- 
tion. In other words, the high and mighty 
editors, who always speak of journalism with in- 
verted commas and a derisive sneer, have edited 
their own news columns and have given to their 
news the particular coloring that suited their 
own conception of what that news should be—in 
other words, they have garbled their facts as 
shamelessly and as inexcusably as have the yel- 
lowest of their contemporaries, and in so doing 
they have been false to their profession and dis- 
honest toward their readers. And this has had 
some practical results. For instance, the journal- 
ist of this type who was bitterly opposed to any 
war at all has tried to make it appear that the 
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war was not to be, and he has suppressed or 
doctored the reports that came to him from 
Washington in accordance with his editorial 
views. In this way he has conceivably misled 
those of his readers who were relying upon his 
professions of honesty to give them accurate in- 
formation of what was likely to occur; and 
they may conceivably have been led to plan their 
large investments or their business ventures in 
accordance with the garbled statements which 
they read in the columns of their favorite sheet.” 


ADMIRAL CERVERA’S STRATEGY. 


ICE-ADMIRAL COLOMB, of the British 
navy, gives his ‘‘ First Impressions of the 
War” in the National Review for June.  Per- 
haps the most interesting part of his article is the 
concluding part, in which he relates his specula- 
tions as a naval expert after it became known 
that Admiral Cervera’s squadron had left the 
Cape Verde Islands : 

‘«My impression was that we had before us 
one of the most interesting strategical problems 
that had ever been propounded in naval war, 
such as could not have been set in sailing days. 
I was puzzled at Admiral Sampson’s advance to 
Puerto Rico, and quite unable to see why at such 
a critical time—the fourteenth day since the Span- 
ish squadron had put to sea—he should have 
wasted his ammunition in an exchange of fire 
with the Spanish batteries at San Juan. 

‘‘It seemed to me almost certain that the 
Spanish squadron would enter the West Indies 
between Martinique and St. Lucia—if possible in 
darkness—and would then steer south of Jamaica 
and round by the west extreme of Cuba to strike 
a sudden blow either on anything that might be 
at Key West or on the inferior squadron block- 
ading Havana, or, perhaps, on each in succession. 
I calculated that’ if all the ships were complete 
with coal on leaving St. Vincent, the first squad- 
ron under Admiral Cervera might, if the destroy- 
ers were taken in tow, be off Key West or Ha 
vana on May 15, might strike the blows above 
referred to, and then might pass into Havana 
harbor to complete and be ready to issue again 
as soon as opportunity offered, or to harass or 
even to drive off the American squadron attempt- 
ing to blockade by persistent torpedo attacks at 
night. If, owing to the inherent difficulties of 
blockading such a port as Havana, the Spanish 
squadron should have a certain freedom of exit, 
it might, supported by the possibility of another 
squadron arriving from Cadiz, paralyze for an al- 
most indefinite time further operations by the 
Americans in the way of invasion. 


‘« My first impressions did not altogether mis- 
lead me, for the report came on May 13 that 
Cervera’s squadron had touched at Port de France, 
Martinique. Later news left it very doubtful 
whether the ships had anchored there or had, as 
was first stated, coaled there. But it became al- 
most certain that one of the destroyers had put 
into St. Pierre in the north of Martinique, and 
that another—said to be disabled—was actually 
in Port de France. However it may have been, 
apparently authentic information reached us on 
the 16th that Cervera’s squadron had been, on 
the 15th, in and off the port of Wilhelmstadt, in 
the Dutch island of Curacao.” 

Vice-Admiral Colomb is unable to understand 
why Sampson ever left his post off Havana, or 
why he did not concentrate his whole blockading 
fleet off that port. Cervera, he thinks, would 
then have had nothing to do but to pass into 
some port and await the development of events— 
precisely what he did, finally, at Santiago. 

At the very close of his article Vice-Admiral 
Colomb ventures the guess that the situation may 
develop into something quite commonplace, and 
in a postscript, written just after the news had 
been received that Cervera had put into Santiago, 
he remarks that the whole affair seems to have 
ended in commonplace, but that was before Hob- 
son’s exploit. 


THE RAM IN MODERN WAR FLEETS. 


HE June number of Cassier’s Magazine is 
wholly given over to naval matters, and 
nowhere else in current periodical literature can 
one find so exhaustive a treatment of the modern 
battleship and its mechanism. Three of the ar- 
ticles are written by officers in the United States 
navy, a fourth by an eminent shipbuilder, and 
all by experts. The number is illustrated with 
great skill and thoroughness. 

The opening article, on ‘‘ The Ram in Modern 
War Fleets,” is by Mr. William Ledyard Cath- 
cart, and deals with a most important phase of 
naval warfare. It is said to be the only signifi- 
cant contribution to the literature of the subject 
that has ever been made. We quote from Mr. 
Cathcart’s account of the battle of Lissa : 

‘¢That victory lies less in ships than in the 
men who handle them, is a historic truth which 
has had no stronger demonstration than that 
given by the battle fought off the island of Lissa, 
in the Adriatic on July 20, 1866, between the 
Italian and Austrian forces. 

‘¢ Italy had, for that time, a noble fleet of iron- 
clads and wooden ships, but while her seamen 
were courageous they were undisciplined and un- 
skilled. As to their officers, many were incapa- 
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ble and some were laggards in war. The com- 
mander in-chief was Admiral Persano, whose 
performances in that battle seem like comedy on 
the high seas, with tragedy for epilogue. 

‘¢OQpposed to him was the Austrian admiral, 
Tegetthoff, a most able and energetic officer of 
long service. ‘The ships of the latter were far 
inferior, both in type and number; but by un- 
ceasing evolutions he had secured a trained per- 
sonnel to fight them ; by concentration of fire he 
hoped to offset superior armament; by chain 
cables he armored his wooden ships as best he 
could ; and as a last resort he planned to sink 
his foe by ramming. 

‘Although Tegetthoff had more than once 
invited battle, Persano’s leadership had been 
marked for weeks by inaction and delay. This 
was due to no principle of Fabian strategy, 
but to the lack of preparation and of resolution 
which ruled the Italian admiral to the disastrous 
end. Tegetthoff’s probable arrival was known to 


him as he lay off Lissa, and yet when the Austri- 
an fleet was sighted, that of Italy was split into 
several groups, parted by miles of sea. 

‘« Signaling his scattered ships to rejoin, Per- 
sano first formed his available ironclads, after the 
ancient galley fashion, into ‘line abreast,’ which 


line did not, however, face the enemy’s advance. 
Later he changed its front, and still later re- 
versed his tactics wholly, and formed the ‘line 
ahead’ of the old days of sail—an evolution 
which, on the course steered, presented the 
broadsides of his ships to the enemy’s ramming 
charge. 

‘¢ At about half-past 10 in the morning Tegett- 
hoff broke through the ill-formed line, his fleet 
being disposed in a strong wedge-shape forma- 
tion, with the ironclads forming the point and 
sides. The Italian ships were painted gray, the 
Austrians black. Tegetthoff’s command was brief 
and to the point: ‘Ram everything gray.’ 

‘« With these orders his fleet charged through 
and wheeled. And then began an action, or 
rather a series of smoke-beclouded combats, with 
the leaderless foe, which was waged hotly for 
more than four hours and which resulted in the 
sullen retreat of the Italian fleet, with the loss of 
two ironclads. 

‘. The attacks by ramming were, perhaps, the 
most memorable of the many incidents of this 
fight. Indeed, it has been said that ‘ Lissa was 
won by the ram.’ The Re a’ Italia, Persano’s de- 
serted flagship, was sunk by this weapon, and 
with great loss of life. She had been the focus 
of attack by several Austrians and her rudder 
had been injured, although her engines were still 
effective. While thus crippled she was rammed 
by Tegetthoff in his flagship, the Ferdinand 


Maximilian, which at full speed struck her, the 
ram cutting through her seven inches of armor 
without appreciable resistance and with no dam- 
age to itself, excepting to its paint. 

‘¢ Heeling over to starboard and then rolling 
heavily to port, the great 6,150-ton ship sank 
with a swiftness which chilled the blood of those 
who watched, carrying many of her crew with 
her, but leaving a remnant to struggle in the sea. 
Long after, in recalling the sudden horror of all 
this, Tegetthoff said: 

‘< «Tf I were to live a thousand years, I would 
never ram another ship. The effect produced is 
different from anything else you have in naval 
warfare. You see the vessel attacked at one 
moment, and the next 800 men sliding into the 
sea with the vessel following them. You are 
left with a perfect void, withoat any commotion, 
without any smoke, without anything to make 
one feel that he was in battle.’ ” 


THE OLD AND THE NEW IN AMERICAN 
BATTLESHIPS. 


N the June number of Cassier’s Magazine Mr. 
Charles H. Cramp compares the New Jron- 
sides, a sea-going battleship built for the United 
States in 1862, with the Jowa, completed in 1897. 
Each of these ships represented the maximum 
development of its day. 

‘¢The New Ironsides had one machine, her 
main engine, involving two steam cylinders. The 
Towa had seventy-one machines, involving one 
hundred and thirty-seven steam cylinders. 

‘¢ The guns of the New Jronsides were worked, 
the ammunition hoisted, the ship steered, the 
engine started and reversed, her boats handled— 
in short, all functions of fighting and maneuver- 
ing—by hand. The ship was lighted by oil 
lamps, and ventilated, when at all, by natural 
air currents. Though, as I said, the most ad- 
vanced type of her day, she differed from her 
greatest battleship predecessor, the old three- 
decker Pennsylvania, only in four inches of iron 
side armor and auxiliary steam propulsion. She 
carried fewer guns on fewer decks than the 
Pennsylvania, but her battery was, nevertheless, 
of much greater ballistic power. 

‘¢In the Jowa it may almost be said that noth- 
ing is done by hand except the opening and clos- 
ing of throttles and pressing of electric buttons. 
Her guns are loaded, trained, and fired, her am- 
munition hoisted, her turrets turned, her torpe- 
does—mechanisms of themselves—are tubed and 
ejected, the ship steered, her boats hoisted out 
and in, the interior lighted and ventilated, the 
great search-lights operated, and even orders 
transmitted from bridge or conning tower to all 
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parts by mechanical appliances. Surely no more 
striking view than this of the development of 
thirty-five years could be afforded. 

‘‘This growth of complexity and elaboration 
and this almost infinite multiplication of parts and 
devices have entailed upon the naval architect 
and constructor demands and difficulties never 
dreamed of in the earlier days. The staff re- 
quired to design and construct an Jowa is multi- 
plied in number and the complexity of its organ- 
ization augmented as compared with that required 
for the design and construction of the New Iron- 
sides almost infinitely. 

‘‘ Similar conditions apply to command and 
management, so that while the building of a 
modern battleship entails enormous work and re- 
sponsibility on the naval architect, constructor, 
and staff, the effective use of her as a tool in the 
trade of war presents an equal variety and intri- 
cacy of problems to students of the art of naval 
warfare.”’ 

In view of the complex character of the ships 
themselves and the difficulty and danger of ma- 
neuvering them under the most favorable condi- 
tions, Mr. Cramp believes that it will be found 
necessary to have all the battleships in a fleet as 
nearly alike as possible in size, type, and capacity 
of performance. In that case all the commanding 
officers would at least have an equal chance at the 
start. 


PEN-AND-INK PICTURE OF A GREAT SEA- 
FIGHT. 


HE «Fight for the Flag” which the Rev. 
W. H. Fitchett contributes to the June 
Cornhill is a brilliant account of Lord Howe’s 
victory over the French fleet off Ushant on June 
1, 1794. The immediate object of the fight was 
not attained. The convoy of American ships 
laden with flour, valued at £5,000,000 and de- 
signed for the relief of famine-smitten France, 
was not intercepted, as Lord Howe had intended, 
but the French channel fleet which had been 
sent to save it was broken. How the story is told 
may be inferred from the foliowing passages : 
‘¢On May 28 Howe fell in with the French 
fleet in wild weather some 400 miles westward of 
Ushant. . The sea ran high; a gale from 
the southwest. On the tossing floor of that 
wild sea, scourged with angry southwest gales, 
for five days these two mighty fleets struck at 
each other and circled round each other like 
two hawks contending, with angry claws and 
rufflea feathers and outstretching beaks, in the 
5 ne 
‘‘ Morning broke clear and dazzling and full 
of summer hght. It was Sunday. A soft south- 


west wind blew; an easy sea was running, and 
about four miles on the starboard or lee bow 
stretched the long line of the French fleet—a 
procession of giants. Howe at last was able to 
force his adroit antagonist to a fight on some. 
thing like equal terms. . The two fleets just 
about to close in the fiery wrestle of battle made 
up a stately spectacle. . . . The French had a 
decisive, though not an overwhelming, advantage 
at every point. . . . Howe’s plan of action was 
simple and bold. He spent some time in chang- 
ing the order of his ships, so as to pit against each 
French vessel one of reasonably equal strength ; 
then he signaled to his captains to bear down on 
the enemy. The story of June 1] is a cata- 
logue of duels betwixt individual ships under the 
rival flags. 

‘¢ By noon the firing had died down. Eleven 
of the British ships were more or less dismasted; 
12 of the French were in yet more evil case and 
were drifting helplessly to leeward.” 

In the end the French drew off, leaving 7 great 
line-of-battle ships to become British prizes, of 
which one sank, while the rest were carried in 
triumph to Portsmouth. 

‘It was a great and memorable victory. The 
total loss of the British in killed and wounded 
was less than 1,200; that of the French was not 
less than 7,000. The moral effect of the victory, 
too, was immense. It was the first great naval en- 
gagement of the Revolutionary War, and it gave 
to British fleets a confidence and prestige which 
powerfully influenced the whole history of that 
war.” 

Of the British admiral, who won this victory 
in his seventieth year, Mr. Fitchett says : 

‘¢ Howe, the victor, does not stand in the first 
rank of British admirals. He had no touch of 
Nelson’s electric genius for war or of Jervis’ iron 
will. It may be doubted whether he could have 
followed an enemy’s. fleet through tempest and 
darkness and unknown reefs with the cool and 
masterful daring with which Hawke followed 
Conflan into the tangle of reefs off Quiberon. 
But Howe belongs to the type of men who are 
the strength of the state. Unselfish, loyal, sin- 
gle-minded, putting duty before glory and the 
state before self. He was known as ‘ Black Dick’ 
among his crews, from his dark complexion and 
hair, and he was loved as few British leaders, by 
either sea or land, have ever been loved. And 
the secret of the affection he awakened lay not so 
much in his patience and gentleness of temper or 
his keen regard for the health and comfort of his 
men—it was found in the crystalline simplicity 
and sincerity of his character, his calm indiffer- 
ence to either gain or fame, and his self-forget- 
ting patriotism.” 
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MAXIM EXPLAINS AERIAL TORPEDOES. 


I N the July Cosmopolitan Mr. Hudson Maxim dis- 

cusses ‘‘ The Engineering Problems ofA érial 
Torpedoes.”” He says that the experiments which 
have been made demonstrate that half a ton of 
dynamite will certainly destroy the strongest war- 
ship without question, when the mine is so lo- 
cated, within a distance of fifty to seventy-five 
feet ; that the line of least resistance to the es- 
cape of the gases of explosion shall lie through 
the hull of the vessel. This being the case, it is 
only necessary to get some scheme to project such 
a quantity of high explosive with practical safety 
in order to obtain a weapon vastly more destruc- 
tive than even the high-power rifles of the modern 
battleship. This is really the problem of the 
aérial torpedo-gun, and Mr. Maxim says that it 
is entirely untrue that the problem has been, as 
was generally supposed, on getting the torpedves 
out of the gun gently. Hesays that No. 1 dyna- 
mite can be handled and knocked about without 
any caution whatever, and that such an explosive 
can be thrown from ordnance with the same veloc- 
ity that the ordinary shot and shell are now 
thrown from the high-power guns, without the 
least danger from the shock of acceleration in the 
gun. It is necessary in exploding these torpe- 
does from the gun to have an absolutely uniform 
combustion of the powder, and to that end a 
powder has been invented which consists of 
grains, each of them perforated by a great many 
holes. This seems to have attained the end of 
homogeneous combustion. Then there is the 
question of the fuse, and the chief feature of the 
Maxim aérial torpedo which the writer describes 
is the fuse, which is large enough to set off the 
dry gun-cotton contained in the charge. This 
fuse must be a fulminate exploder, and ‘‘is the 
only ticklish point of the whole problem.” The 
peculiarity of the Maxim fuse is that it is not 
given a sudden rotation by the revolution of the 
projectile which might fire it by the friction, and 
it is held in such a position relative to the charge 
of dry gun-cotton in the torpedo that if it should 
by any possibility be set off prematurely in the 
gun its explosion vents or frees itself into an air- 
chamber. To reduce the danger of exploding 
the dynamite with the shock of set-back owing 
to the acceleration, the length of the explosive 
torpedo is divided, so that there is no greater shock 
exerted upon the explosive than there would be 
in a shell one-eighth the size. Mr. Maxim says: 

‘¢High explosives, in the form of melinite, 
picric acid or lyddite, emmensite, and wet gun- 
cotton, are even now commonly thrown with 
perfect safety at service velocities in shells pre- 
senting a longer column to the shock of accelera- 


tion than the column of explosive presented in 
the aérial torpedo,” 

Not only is this safety now certain, but the 
accuracy is even greater, Mr. Maxim tells us, in 
the firing of these torpedoes than in a_high- 
power gun. Mr. Maxim says that the Zalinski 
pneumatic gun fired three projectiles in a trial in 
England one upon another into the pit formed 
by the first. Mr. Maxim is so confident of the 
immensely destructive powers of the dynamite 
gun and of its practical efficiency that he prophe- 
sies a rapid revolution in naval construction as a 
consequence of its use. 

‘¢ When the value and efficiency of aérial tor- 
pedoes come fully to be recognized, the present 
battleship will become obsolete like the old 
wooden-walled men-of-war of a century ago. 
In fact, a modern battleship to-day would be as 
helpless against aérial torpedoes as would those 
old wooden hulks against the projectiles thrown 
from our present high-power guns. Borrowing 
a comparison from history, we find that when 
firearms were introduced soldiers no longer wore 
armor. It became necessary to sacrifice all pre- 
tense to protection for speed and mobility. With 
the introduction of large aérial torpedoes, it will 
be found that a vessel costing one million pounds 
sterling and carrying on board seven hundred to 
eight hundred men, and which can be destroyed 
by a single torpedo projected into her vicinity, is 
not a practical fighting machine. It will be 
found much more practical to divide the men and 
the expense by replacing battleships with light 
and swift torpedo cruisers.” 


THESSALY UNDER THE TURKS. 


66 PROVINCE in Pawn ”’ is the title given 

in the Pall Mall Magazine for June by 
the Hon. T. W. Legh, M.P., to his notes of a 
tour in Thessaly. He contrasts the gloomy an- 
ticipations excited by anti-Turkish rumors with 
the fairly reassuring reality. He found, to be- 
gin with, that ‘‘ Volo, on the whole, had not 
come badly out of the occupation ; there had been 
no destruction of property ; speculators had taken 
advantage of the low Turkish tariff to make large 
importations of goods, which under Greek rule 
would have paid exorbitant duties of more than 
100 per cent.’’ The principal officers selected to 
govern the Thessalian peasants are ‘‘men of a 
humane and intelligent type.” Mr. Legh finds 
much to admire in the Turkish army, which re- 
ceives scarcely any pay, is uniformed in rags, is 
almost without boots, and is exposed to the misera- 
ble mountain weather, yet accepts loyally, with- 
out grumbling, these incidents of military life. 
Mr. Legh further says : 
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‘¢In view of what I have described, it is only 
fair to point out that since the commencement of 
the occupation the conduct of the Turkish troops 
had, at all events until last March, been admira- 
ble, and the fantastic tales circulated by the 
Greek press had, as a rule, no sort of foundation. 
It is not an exaggeration to say that under simi- 
lar circumstances the soldiers of no European 
power would have behaved so well, and the Greek 
authorities have constantly admitted that they 
had no serious complaints to make. So far as I 
cculd observe, the relations of the soldiers with 
the population were not unfriendly, and in many 
instances the privates used to share their scanty 
rations with the poverty-stricken Christians.” 

Nevertheless, the writer grants, the condition 
of Thessaly is necessarily deplorable. He was 
much impressed by the difference between the 
appearance and reality of the Turkish and Greek 
soldiery respectively : 

‘«The Greek soldiers formed the strongest 
possible contrast to the ragged Turks gazing 
gloomily at them from the neighboring heights, 
and from whom I had just parted not without 
regret. Whereas the latter looked like a mob of 
poverty-stricken peasants hastily provided with 
rifles, the former were dressed in clean new 
uniforms, were fairly well set up, and would not 
have shown to much disadvantage beside the 
troops of several of the great powers. How 
deceptive are appearances! While the men on 
the one side might be trusted to fight as long as 
the breath remained in their bodies, it was not 
perhaps an absolute certainty that the others 
would fight at all.”’ 


THE SOLDIER IN FEMININE FICTION. 


N R. HORACE WYNDHAM, writing on 
‘«The Soldier of Fiction” in the United 
Service Magazine tor June, subjects certain lady 
novelists to a gentle criticism for their extraor- 
dinary pictures and types of military life. In 
particular, ‘*we have that fine old crusted speci- 
men of military merit, the ‘veteran’ soldier: ”’ 
‘‘Royal warrants and army reserve regula- 
tions affect him not, and year after year he 
continues to adorn his company pay-list and 
consume his rations (and canteen beer) in his 
country’s cause with equal grace and efficiency. 
‘The snows of many winters have passed over 
his head,’ but yet ‘his figure is as erect and his 
eye as keen as of yore,’ ete. One can 
scarcely help wondering at times where, in these 
days of continually deplored ‘short service,’ 
these ancient warriors who are thus introduced 
to us come from. Altogether it is, from a care- 
ful examination of the entrancing works of the 
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majority of the talented observers of camp and 
barrack episodes, clearly evident that the soldier 
lives and moves and has his being in a round of 
perpetual marvels. Altogether, the conditions 
of a military existence would seem to be little 
short of idyllic.” 


MR. BRYCE ON BRITISH-AMERICAN UNION. 


ese July Atlantic Monthly contains an article 

from Mr. James Bryce on ‘‘ The Essential 
Unity of Britain and America,” in which that 
eminent writer marshals in strong array the rea- 
sons which make for Anglo-American union. 
He sees in the modern world five great nations— 
England, the United States, France, Russia, and 
Germany—and four great races. The four 
European nations are natural rivals, and are, 
despite superficial alliances, intensely jealous and 
watchful of each other. England especially is 
regarded by the other three European powers 
with intense distrust, though unjustly, Mr Bryce 
thinks. In this situation she has looked about 
for a friend, and the United States seems to be 
the natural one. Mr. Bryce thinks there is no 
ground to expect a collision between England 
and America. Canada will not be seized by us 
unless the Canadians want to leave the Queen, 
and the Queen would not want to keep Canada 
against its desire. The racial type of the Amer- 
ican public is practically that of Great Britain. 
The political institutions of the two countries 
have come closer in sympathy with each through 
a number of recent changes in England herself. 
The vastly increased facilities for travel have 
brought Americans to know Englishmen person- 
ally, and this personal contact Mr. Bryce con- 
siders to be of immense importance. 

Apart from these less tangible considerations, 
the interests of the two countries are close to- 
gether, and do not, in Mr. Bryce’s opinion, con- 
flict anywhere in the world. The United States 
is the great producer of food and cotton ; Great 
Britain is the great consumer of these products. 

There are difficulties in the way of an alliance, 
but they are not, Mr. Bryce thinks, insurmount- 
able ; ‘*and if such an alliance were ultimately 
to be formed, instead of threatening other states 
it would be a guarantee of peace to the world ; 
for each nation would feel itself bound to justify 
its policy to the public opinion of the other.”’ 


WHAT CAN BE DONE AT ONCE. 


‘¢Meantime, there are things which may be 
done at once to cement and perpetuate the good 
relations which happily prevail. One is the con- 


clusion of a general arbitration treaty, providing 
for the amicable settlement of all 


differences 
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which may hereafter arise between the nations. 
Another is the agreement to render services to 
each other: such, for instance, as giving to a 
citizen of either nation the right to invoke the 
good offices of the diplomatic or consular repre- 
sentatives of the other in a place where his own 
government has no representative ; or such as 
the recognition of a common citizenship, secur- 
ing to the citizens of each, in the country of the 
other, certain rights not enjoyed by other for- 
eigners. But the greatest thing of all is that the 
two peoples should realize, as we may hope they 
are now coming to do, that whether or no they 
have a formal alliance, they may have a league 
of the heart ; that the sympathy of each is a tower 
of strength to the other; that the best and surest 
foundation of the future policy of each is to be 


found in relations of frank and cordial friendship . 


with the other.”’ 


AN ESTIMATE OF GLADSTONE. 
fee July Atlantic Monthly begins with an 


anonymous article on Gladstone which 
shows unusual discernment and fairness in its 
effort at a final estimate of the departed states- 
man. The writer, while admitting that the effort 
to give home rule to Ireland was an unsurpassed 


tour de force, maintains that in these measures Mr. 
Gladstone failed ; he ‘‘ set his hand for the first 
time to an important undertaking of constructive 
statesmanship ; and the verdict must be that he 
was not equal to it. His life-work has been in 
reforming statesmanship. In that he has had no 
peer.” 


GLADSTONE’S EMINENCE MORAL RATHER THAN 
INTELLECTUAL. 


The Atlantic says: ‘‘Gladstone’s place in 
English history will be high, and it will be quite 
apart from any other. He will have no near 
companionship in his fame. It will be, we think, 
an eminence assigned to moral qualities more 
than to intellectual powers. The very sincerity 
that his enemies have denied him will be counted 
perhaps the loftiest of his claims. It will be seen 
that few men of brilliant gifts and great am- 
bitions have sought with his earnestness for the 
right in what they did, or have stood with his 
courage by what they found it to be. When he 
braved the scorn and anger of the Church which 
has always been more to him than to most of its 
priests, and challenged by the same act his own 
past, in order to do justice to the people of 
another creed, and when he made a righteous 
peace with the Boers in the face of a storm of 
English wrath, he rose to a greatness in character 
that will be measured in future time with clearer 
eyes than now.” 


THE MOST ELOQUENT PERSUADER OF HIS TIME. 


‘¢The persuasive witchery of his eloquence will 
be poorly understood by generations to come. 
It is not found in the word, the phrase, the 
argument, or the thought. It came for the most 
part from the spirit that warmed the breath 
of the man, sounded in his voice, looked out of 
his eyes. It was personal to him, largely drawn 
from the moral qualities that seemed to be his 
greater distinction. No man of his day has had 
such powerful persuasion as he. It may not be 
too bold to say that no man of any time has sur- 
passed him in that power. Yet he was never 
logically strong. His argumentative writings, 
the most carefully and deliberately composed, 
show defects of reasoning that are marked. 
From controversy with an antagonist like Pro- 
fessor Huxley he was sure to come with wounds. 
Yet his masterful influence over minds of every 
class is a ceitain fact. It was once said by some- 
body that ‘Gladstone could persuade anybody to 
anything—himself included ;’ and no doubt the 
epigram carries a significant truth. Fashion a 
man finely and largely, and make him to be 
tensely strung in every part of his whole nature, 
but inject a little, barely a little excess on the 
moral and emotional side—a little more of feel- 
ing, with pressure of conscience behind it, than 
logical judgment can quite control—and we shall 
have the persuasive man who is over-persuasive 
sometimes to himself. On the great scale, as in 
Gladstone, it produces a rare and splendid power 
for the kind of work he had to do—a rare and 
splendid character for the delight and admira- 
tion of mankind. It kept him in the strength 
and beauty of youth till he died. It did more ; 
for he was younger in spirit, younger in the 
generosities and hospitalities of his mind, when 
his work was finished than when it began. He, 
at least, in this questioning nineteenth century, 
found well-springs of faith in both God and man, 
and drank of them to the end.’’ 


AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. 


tes Australasian Review of Reviews for March 

publishes a series of articles on the federa- 
tion biil, and strongly recommends it to the suf- 
frages of the electors who voted on the question 
at the beginning of June. The bill was drawn 
up by fifty delegates selected from among the 
ablest representatives of the five colonies. They 
applied themselves to work with a will, and were 
thirty-nine days in elaborating the constitution, 
which contains eight chapters and one hundred 
and twenty-one clauses. Sir R. Baker, chairman 
of committees at the conference, is quoted as 
having declared : 
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‘« ] wish to tell the people of Australia that if 
they do not go to the poll and vote for the federal 
constitution which the convention recommended 
to them a fatal blow will be struck at the whole 
movement.” 

Mr. Fitchett is of opinion that if the federal 
bill is rejected federation itself will disappear 
from the political horizon for at least a genera- 
tion. The electors have to choose between 
Australia as a tangle of confused, diverging, 
mutually taxing colonies and Australia a great 
commonwealth with a common flag, a common 
policy, common interests, and a strength against 
the outside world multiplied tenfold by unity. 
In the following paragraphs are contained the 
leading features of the scheme upon which the 
Australian electors are about to vote : 

The proposed constitution for Australia is the most 
democratic of all the federal constitutions of the world. 

It is the only constitution with two houses based 
upon the direct ‘‘one-man-one-vote” of the people. 

It admits women to the suffrage freely, as the states 
determine. 

Both houses are liable to be dissolved for the verdict 
of the people on their procedure. 

Superiority in money power is securely allotted to 
the lower house. 

The constitution is not cast iron, but is compara- 
tively easily amended, so as to give free play to evolu- 
tion, even in the federal compact. 

Responsible government on the British system is 
introduced. 

A national market which can support national in- 
dustries is created. 

The state treasurers are to receive their present 
average revenue from customs, so as to assure them 
and the public that federation implies no new taxes. 

Railroads, which are the most potent agents in the 
development of a colony, are left to be constructed by 
the state at pleasure. 

State railroads can be transferred to the federation 
by arrangement, if the state be willing. 

Preferential railroad rates, such as are levied by New 
South Wales against Victoria and by Victoria against 
New South Wales, are to be forbidden. But develop- 
mental rates, such as Victoria grants to Gippsland 
coal, are to be permitted. A judicial body of experts is 
provided to guard this provision. 

State debts can be federalized, so as to lessen the 
interest charge. 

Bounties to industries can be granted either by the 
Australian parliament or can be given by the local 
parliament to local enterprises, with the approval of 
the commonwealth. 

The parliament is authorized to legislate for pen- 
sions to the aged and the crippled. 

The result of the voting on the federal consti- 
tution in June was a disappointment to the friends 
of an Australian commonwealth. In New South 
Wales, while the measure had a majority it failed 
to receive the required minimum of votes. In 
Victoria, 'l'asmania, and South Australia the ma- 
jorities were large. 














Looking forward to such a contingency the 
editor of the Australasian Review of Reviews, in 
his April issue, says: ‘‘It is probable that in 
that event the attempt to federate will be given 
up, and the colonies would be left to drift still 
further apart. But it is also possible—though 
not probable—that Victoria, South Australia, and 
Tasmania—with perhaps West Australia—would 
federate, and New South Wales might then 
unite with Queensland. Thus there would be 
two federations, north and south, with perhaps 
the ugly possibilities before them, suggested by 
the divisions, North and South, of the United 
States!” 


FREDERIC HARRISON ON STYLE. 


N O one writes more brilliantly than Mr. Fred- 

eric Harrison. Every one, therefore, who 
wishes to write well cannot do better than read, 
reread, and commit to memory his excellent un- 
reported address at Oxford on ‘‘ Style in English 
Prose,” which is printed in the Nineteenth Century 
for June. Here are a few of Mr. Harrison’s words 
of wisdom: 

‘Tt is a good rule for a young writer to avoid 
more than twenty or thirty words without a full 
stop, and not to put more than two commas in 
each sentence, so that its clauses should not ex- 
ceed three. This, of course, only in practice. 

‘Never quote anything that is not apt and 
new. Those stale citations of well-worn lines 
give us a cold shudder, as does a pun at a dinner- 
party. A familiar phrase from poetry or Scrip- 
ture may pass when imbedded in your sentence. 
But to show it round as a nugget which you have 
just picked up is the innocent freshman’s snare. 
Never imitate any writer, however good. All 
imitation in literature is a mischief, as it is in art. 

‘Though you must never imitate any writer, 
you may study the best writers with care. And 
for study choose those who have founded no 
school, who have no special and imitable style. 
Read Pascal and Voltaire in French; Smith, 
Hume, and Goldsmith in English; and of the 
moderns, I think, Thackeray and Froude. Rus- 
kin is often too rhapsodical for a student ; Mere- 
dith too whimsical. 

‘*Read Smith, Defoe, Goldsmith if you care 
to know pure English. I need hardly tell you 
to read another and a greater Book. The Book 
which begot English prose still remains its su- 
preme type. The English Bible is the true school 
of English literature. It possesses every quality 
of our language in its highest form—except for 
scientific precision, practical affairs, and philo- 
sophic analysis. It would be ridiculous to write 
an essay on metaphysics, a political article, or a 
novel in the language of the Bible. But if you 
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care to know the best that our literature can give 
in simple noble prose—mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest the Holy Scriptures in the English tongue.” 


FRAGMENTS FROM CHARLES LAMB. 
\. owen unpublished letters from the correspond- 
ence of Charles Lamb and a friend of his 
named Robert Lloyd are contributed to Cornhill 
for June by E. V. Lucas. 
gems of Lamb’s own luster. 


There are several 


HOW HE LOVED LONDON. 


Here, for example, is his tribute to London of 
date February 7, 1801: 

‘«Let them talk of lakes and mountains and 
romantic dales—all that fantastic stuff; give me 
aramble by night, in the winter nights in Lon- 
don, the lamps lit, the pavements of the motley 
Strand crowded with to-and-fro passengers—the 
shops all brilliant and stuffed with obliging cus- 
tomers and obliged tradesmen ; give me the old 
bookstalls of London—a walk in the bright piaz- 
zas of Covent Garden. I defy a man to be dull 
in such places—perfect Mohammedan paradises 
upon earth! I have lent out my heart with 
usury to such scenes from my childhood up, and 
have cried with fullness of joy at the multitudi- 
nous scenes of life in the crowded streets of ever- 
dear London. I wish you could fix here. I 
don't know if you quite comprehend my low ur- 
ban taste ; but depend upon it that a man of any 
feeling will have given his heart and his love in 
childhood and in boyhood to any scenes where he 
has been bred: as well to dirty streets (and 
smoky walls, as they are called) as to green lanes 
‘where live nibbling sheep’ and to the everlast- 
ing hills and the lakes and ocean. A mob of 
men is better than a fleck of sheep, and a crowd 
of happy faces jostling into the playhouse at the 
hour of 6 isa more beautiful spectacle to man than 
the shepherd driving his ‘silly’ sheep to fold.” 


HIS COMPARISON OF HOMER AND MILTON. 


On July 3, 1809, Lamb writes to his friend : 

‘¢ | find Cowper is a favorite with nobody. His 
injudicious use of the stately slow Miltonic verse 
in a subject so very different has given a distaste. 
Nothing can be more unlike to my fancy than 
Homer and Milton. Homer is perfect prattle, 
though exquisite prattle, compared to the deep 
oracular voice of Milton. In Milton you love to 
stop and saturate your mind with every great 
image of sentiment ; in Homer you want to go 
on, to have more of his agreeable narrative. 
Cowper delays you as much, walking over a 
Bowling Green, as the other does traveling over 
steep Alpine heights, where the labor enters into 
and makes a part of the pleasure.” 


THE TELELECTROSCOPE AND ITS INVENTOR. 


HE invention of the telelectroscope has 
called forth several articles in the reviews 
on the new instrument and its inventor, Jan 
Szczepanik. One of the first was contributed 
by Jacques Boyer to the Revue des Revues of 
April 1; another appeared in the May number 
of the Humanitarian ; and in Heft 17 0f Vom 
Fels zum Meer we have, in addition to Dr. Kreus- 
ner’s article, a sketch of Maximilian Plessner 
and his theory, by Gustav Klitscher. 

Maximilian Plessner, of Berlin, is described 
as a pioneer in the invention of the telelectroscope. 
For some years he has made experiments in the 
same field as Jan Szczepanik, and has published 
an account of the results he has obtained. But 
it has been left to Jan Szczepanik to startle the 
world with the apparatus by which objects in the 
natural colors can be seen hundreds of miles 
away. Thus while we can now hear the voices 
of our friends at a distance, we shall in the near 
future be able to see them as well. Of the 
working of the new instrument the Hwmani- 
tartan writes as follows : 

‘«The basis of the telelectroscope may be said 
to be the idea of employing oscillating mirrors. 
At each end there are two mirrors. The mirrors 
at the one end reflect the required picture, which 
being broken up into a number of points, the re- 
flected ray is converted into an electric current 
and is capable of being conveyed as great a dis- 
tance as it is possible to extend the wires. The 
current is then once more transformed into the 
corresponding ray of light.” 

It is expected that the invention will prove a 
valuable aid in telegraphy : 

‘‘Instead of transmitting a long message or 
dispatch by, say, Morse’s system, as soon as it 
was written out (in long ¢r short hand) it would 
at once be photographed by means of the tele- 
lectroscope, and immediately be ready if need be 
for the printer, thus saving much of the time 
and labor which is bestowed upon the present 
method. 

‘¢Take, for example, the article you are writ- 
ing. Suppose you wished it to appear in print 
within a few hours of time in an Edinburgh 
paper.: each page as you wrote it could be pho- 
tographed at once straight into the compositors’ 
room and set up in type while you were writing 
the second page.”’ 

Jan Szczepanik is described as a man ‘ with 
an infinite capacity for taking pains.”” Though 
he is only twenty-five, he has already patented 
an invention to simplify the manufacture of car- 
pets, tapestry, brocades, silks, cottons, etc. This 
invention is in use at some textile works in 
Barmen. 
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There is not much biography to hand as yet, 
but we are told that Herr J. Szczepanik was 
born at Krosno, a village in Poland. Three 
years at the University of Cracow brought him 
to the end of his financial resources, and he re- 
turned to his native village, where he obtained a 
post as schoolmaster. It is reported that the au- 
thorities of the Paris Exposition of 1900 have 
paid hima million and a quarter of dollars not 
to part with his rights in his new apparatus till 
the exposition is over. 


HAS EVANGELICALISM A FUTURE? 


R. RICHARD HEATH contributes to the 
Contemporary Review for May a thought- 

ful and very suggestive article concerning ‘‘'The 
Waning of Evangelicalism.” Mr. Heath, as his 
previous articles have shown, is much fascinated 
by the social ideals of the Anabaptists of Munster. 
He is himself a kind of Socialist-Evangelical, and 
does full justice to the achievements of evangel- 
icalism in the last one hundred years; but be 
puts forward an array of evidence to justify his 
belief that evangelicalism has died out. In his 


paper he gives us not only his reasons for believ- 


ing this, but also a diagnosis as to its cause and a 
prediction as to the future. Evangelicalism, he 
thinks, has failed to listen to the prophets of the 
latter day. He says: 

‘¢ Have not many prophetic voices been heard 
calling the churches to repentance and reality? In 
the earlier part of this century we had Lamen- 
nais and Mazzini, as in the latter we have Tolstoi. 
What prophets ever spoke more fearlessly, truth- 
fully, or with more moral authority ?” 


THE FOLLY OF INTENSE INDIVIDUALISM. 

The reason why evangelicals were as a ruie 
deaf to the message of the new gospel, Mr. Heath 
explains by identifying evangelicalism with ex- 
treme individualism. He says: 

‘« Evangelicalism coming into existence under 
an extremely individualistic and competitive 
order of things has seen nothing in the gospel 
but a plan of individual salvation. It has had 
but little idea of the common salvation, of the 
unity of mankind in Christ, and of the mutual 
responsibility of all men. 

‘¢That a power had come into the world which 
would curb all aims not in harmony with the 
common good, which in the .interests of the 
many was not afraid to pull down the mighty 
from their seats—this was by no means agree- 
able to men whose sole idea of life was to struggle 
upward, let the rest of mankind sink as they 
might. Now, it is with this class that evangel- 


icalism has had peculiar influence, and it has been 
the support of this class which has enabled it to 
do such great works. But this dependence has 
made it shut its eyes more closely than ever to 
the great social revolution which, commencing 
in the last century, is still going on. Evangel- 
icalism has denied God in history, has refused to 
recognize his providential government of the 
world, or if it has not formally taken up this 
infidel position, it has treated the question with a 
true English contempt for consistency. God was 
in the Reformation, but not in the Revolution. 
He came to judge Christendom in the sixteenth 
century, but not in the eighteenth. It is this in- 
difference to truth, when truth interferes with 
prejudice and interest, that has done so much 
harm to evangelicalism. 


FAILURE TO DISCERN THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


‘« Evangelicalism has never understood con- 
temporary history, never comprehended such 
events as the French Revolution and the Ameri- 
can Civil War. Had it done so, it woula have 
proclaimed them acts of divine justice on behalf 
of the oppressed classes in Europe and America, 
and would have felt that a similar judgment im- 
pended over a Christendom in which the com- 
petitive commercial system, in combination with 
colossal military armaments, has crushed out the 
souls of the European peoples. It would have 
understood the great truth which, during the 
century now closing, so many things have been 
working together to compel men to recognize— 
the unity and solidarity of humanity. In its light 
evangelicalism would have again looked at its 
message, its faith increasing as it saw that mes- 
sage grow larger and deeper and infinitely more 
glorious. For it is exactly this idea of the one- 
ness of men and their mutual responsibility which 
is needed to redeem the creed of evangelicalism 
from the charge of injustice, inhumanity, and 
unreasonableness.”’ 


A REJUVENATED CHRISTIANITY. 


But although Mr. Heath frames so severe an 
indictment against evangelicalism, he is not blind 
to the signs which indicate that the old gospel is 
being born anew. He says: 

‘« Efforts to do away with sectarianism and to 
repair the broken unity of the Church, efforts to 
find expression in the Church for the mind and 
soul of the coming generation, efforts to live the 
life which Christ himself enjoined on his disciples, 
efforts to share in the sufferings of the miserable, 
sunk in the sordid life of the slums, and to lift 
them out of it—such efforts and many similar 
ones indicate the coming of a new evangelicalism. 
The waning may thus precurse a new waxing.” 
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NEWSPAPER WORK IN THE UNITED STATES. 


CONTRIBUTOR who is described as a 

newspaper writer and editorial manager 
of twenty-five years’ experience writes in the 
May Forum on ‘ Journalism as a Profession.” 

This writer promises in his opening para- 
graph to produce data in support of the asser- 
tion that journalism, meaning thereby the work 
of collecting news, writing editorials, and fur- 
nishing correspondence for daily newspapers, as 
a permanent occupation will not yield an income 
sufficient for the needs of an educated man. 

It is assumed that the newspaper writer must 
go toa city of more than 100,000 population in 
order to get compensation above a bare living. 
The line is drawn arbitrarily, and such cities as 
Albany, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., Springfield, Mass., 
and Los Angeles, Cal., are excluded from con- 
sideration, while Jersey City, a place whose 
newspapers are comparatively unimportant, is 
included. In the places of more than 100,000 
population only 178 daily newspapers in the 
English language are published, and these con- 
stitute ‘‘ practically the entire American market 
in which the professional writer may offer his 
newspaper service either for a salary or ‘on 
space.’ ”’ 

THE NEWS WRITER’S MARKET. 


The prevailing prices in this market are sum- 
marized as follows : 

‘: Exclusive of New York, Brooklyn, Boston, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Chicago, and possibly 
San Francisco, the conditions and rewards of 
service in the writing departments of daily news- 
papers are about the same. ‘Trustworthy figures 
have been collected showing the approximate ex- 
penses of the home editorial staffs of seven-day 
papers—.e., papers which issue Sunday editions 
—in the cities of Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, 
New Orleans, Omaha, Washington, Pittsburg 
(including Allegheny City), Minneapolis, Cincin- 
nati, St. Paul, and Milwaukee. Inquiries made 
in these eleven cities show that the largest aver- 
age annual salary paid in any one is $1,221.16; 
the lowest, $914.16. The annual salary average 
of editors and reporters for all the cities is $1,109. 
The largest weekly salary average in any one city 
is $27.22; the lowest, $17.58. The greatest 
number of editorial employees on any one paper is 
37; the smallest, 15. The largest weekly pay- 
roll is $903; the smallest, $318. These statis- 
tics apply exclusively to the staffs of writers 
editors and reporters—in the home offices, and 
do not include regular or casual correspondents. 

‘«The better and more experienced editors, of 
course, receive salarjes much above the average ; 
but many writers are compensated at a figure far 


below it. Managing editors in some of these 
eleven cities are paid $60 weekly; in others, $40. 
It is possible that some may be paid as much as 
$80; but there is room for doubt. ‘ditorial 
writers get from $25 to $50 a week; experi- 
enced reporters from $20 to $30; and reporters 
wholly or partly inexperienced from 8&6 to $15. 
On the newspapers of minor cities the inexpe- 
rienced writers—young men who are passing 
through the various stages of their newspaper 
education—largely outnumber those who may 
be termed trained. The number of the latter is 
kept down to the lowest possible limit, because 
they are expensive luxuries. The managing 
editor, a couple of editorial writers, the news 
editor or night editor, the exchange editor, the 
Sunday editor—so called because he looks after 
the special matter for the Sunday issue—the city 
editor, the chief telegraph editor, the financial 
editor, and two or three experienced reporters 
usually constitute the quota of well-trained men.” 


AN ILL-PAID PROFESSION, 


In the newspaper office of average prosperity, 
then, the managing editor might receive $50 a 
week, the first editorial writer $40, the second 
editorial writer $30, the news editor $35, the ex- 
change editor $35, the ‘‘Sunday editor” $35, 
the telegraph editor $25, the financial editor $25, 
and the reporters $25 each. When compared 
with the rewards offered to capable and industri- 
ous lawyers and doctors in the same cities, these 
salaries seem small indeed. Clergymen are con- 
sidered the worst-paid of the learned professions, 
but it is probably true, as this writer affirms, that 
the high-class men of the pulpit are better paid 
than the high-class men of the press. 

‘¢The reader will now understand the com- 
pensative value of newspaper-writing outside the 
great cities—that the average money consideration 
for service, as shown by the foregoing statistics, 
is not more than $1,200 a year, and that the 
highest salary does not equal the income of a 
capable country lawyer or doctor. It is in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Brooklyn, 
St. Louis, and possibly San Francisco—and in 
these alone—that men trained to news-gathering 
and writing and the executive and other details 
of newspaper work and management win big 
salary prizes; but even here the great salaries 
are few—salaries of $10,000 or $15,000 to editors 
who have no share in the profits of the publica- 
tions by which they are employed. Editorial 
writers command from $2.50v to $5,000; con- 
siderably more approximating the smaller than 
the larger sum. New York pays well compara- 
tively for good reporting, which explains why 
competent men are continually drifting to that 
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city from all parts of the Union. Many assign- 
ment reporters get salaries of from $40 to $60 a 
week ; copy editors from $35 to $50; but hun- 
dreds of writers earn only from $20 to $30 a 
week and even less.” 


‘¢ THE BUBBLE REPUTATION.” 


The writer seems determined to leave the 
young aspirant for journalistic honors no ground 
of hope in any direction. 

‘¢ Does the novice dream of reputation also in 
the fields of journalism? It is a dream indeed ! 
He will too often find his hopes ruthlessly 
crushed between the upper millstone of a cease- 
less grind of nerve-wearing work and the nether 
millstone of fear, on the part of his employer, 
that the acquisition of some measure of popular- 
ity, the enhancement of professional reputation 
in the public esteem, may involve an increase in 
the office pay-roll. There is no hope of literary 
laurels for the writer who sticks to the ranks of 
newspaper workers, because, first, newspapers 
have little use for writings of a distinctively 
literary character, and, second, the training that 
fits a writer for journalism largely unfits him for 
literature, and vice versa. There is a fellow-feel- 
ing between the author and the newspaper man, 
but no real professional kinship. Dickens, Kip- 
ling, Howells, Villard, Hawthorne, Stevenson, 
Hay, Blaine, Saxe, Whitman, Harte, Twain, 
Taylor, Murray, Barrie, and less brilliant lumi- 
naries abandoned the profitless moiling of news 
and editorial service to harvest fame and fortune 
in other fields, most of them as authors—writ- 
ers of books. Richard Harding Davis, KE. W. 
Townsend, and Opie Read are following in their 
footsteps. Many more are doubtless destined 
to some degree of effulgence in the literary 
galaxy. 

‘¢The book writer looks for a profitable fol- 
lowing among readers who number millions. If 
he succeeds, all is well with him. The news- 
paper writer is the hired and often servile de- 
pendent of a journal whose existence rests wholly 
upon the patronage of the circumscribed region 
wherein it circulates; and the amount of his 
salary depends no more on his own capacity than 
on the ability of his employer to induce people 
to buy the paper and business men to advertise 
in it. The book maker is in business for himself; 
the other is not. The right to write a book for 
money—a book, of course, with a proper motive 
—is just as clear as the right of a merchant to 
sell honest goods for money. The book may not 
always be ‘literature ;’ but if it has the selling 
quality and lifts the author above want, it cer- 
tainly works some good to him and to the world, 
and therefore needs no further justification. 


‘¢ There are few celebrated editors. They may 
be counted on one’s ten fingers. The reputations 
which some of them enjoy are due as much to 
their positions as publishers as to their ability as 
editors or writers—possibly even more.” 





SCOTCH HUMOR. 


i the May Arena the Rev. Andrew D. Cross 

illustrates the ‘‘ Humorous Characteristics 
of the Scot” by means of a series of witty anec- 
dotes. 

An old story about Dr. Johnson seems to show 
that Englishmen are inappreciative : 

‘¢ When that uncultured cynic, Johnson, was 
dining with a bright Scotswoman (and the adjec- 
tive is almost a superfiuity), he was politely asked 
how he liked the haggis. ‘Good enough food 
for hogs,’ was his ungracious response. ‘ Do let 
me help you to some more, Mr. Johnson,’ sweetly 
insinuated the hostess. Dr. Johnson never could 
understand Scottish humor.” 

Sydney Smith declared that it would take a 
surgical operation to inoculate a joke into a 
Scotsman’s head, and Max 0’ Rell says that Smith 
probably meant an English joke. 

‘¢Scotsmen are sometimes very funny when 
they joke, but some of these grim old sons of the 
Covenant are even more humorous when they 
pray. In an old volume, published in Edin- 
burgh in 1693, entitled ‘Scottish Presbyterian 
Eloquence,’ is to be found the following notice : 
‘Mr. Areskin prayed in the Iron Kirk last year, 
‘¢ Lord, have mercy on all fools an’ idiots, and 
particular on the magistrates of Edinburgh.” ’ 

‘¢The humor of Scotland is by no means con- 
fined to the pulpit, though it finds its ablest ex- 
ponents there. That canny Scot hada very keen 
sense of the fitness of things who, when asked if 
he had ever been in a court of justice, replied, 
‘No, but I’ve been before the judge.’ The ever- 
apparent tendency to tangle up sanctimoniousness 
with business was well illustrated by the shop- 
keeper who advertised, ‘ We trust in the Lord ; 
all others strictly cash.’ 

‘‘ It would appear from the illustrations cited 
that Caledonia has a dry humor, with qualities 
which are peculiar to it ; and the surgical oper- 
ation referred to by the witty Englishman seems 
to have been performed at a peculiarly early 
date, and the law of heredity proved supernat- 
urally true. 

««'The bright mot of Campbell, the poet, has 
no especial Scottish characteristic, but having 
been perpetrated by a renowned Scotsman, with 
it we may appropriately conclude. Campbell, it 
may be remembered, is the author of ‘Hohen- 
linden,’ which begins : 
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***On Linden when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser rolling rapidly.’ 

‘¢The poet attended an evening party on one 
occasion, and when the gentlemen were securing 
their hats and coats previous to departure, sud- 
denly the lights went out. In the confusion 
which followed some one pushed vigorously 
against Campbell, knocking him downstairs. 
The offending gentleman at once said, ‘ Beg par- 
don! Who’s there?’ and a voice replied from 
the depth below, ‘ It is I, sir, rolling rapidly.’ ” 


STARVATION AND SUICIDE IN PARIS. 


T is often asserted that France has no poor ; 

but this is a very hasty generalization, hased 

on the fact that she is really an immensely rich 

country and that she contrives to get along with- 
out any poor law or workhouse system. 

M. Louis Proal’s striking article in the first 
May number of the Revue des Deux Mondes on 
‘¢Suicides from Want in Paris” shows pretty 
clearly that the French will soon have to face the 
problem of pauperism. The misery which M. 
Proal describes is not, however, confined to Paris. 
In Provence, a peasant woman who wishes to 
convey the fact that she has lost a child will say : 
‘¢The good God has helped me.” But no doubt 
extréme poverty is more concentrated in Paris 
than in other parts of France. To do them jus- 
tice, the French working classes are extremely 
industrious—and it is the prevalence of suicide 
among people known to be genuinely hard-work- 
ing which constitutes a social phenomenon of the 
first importance. M. Proal gives some pathetic 
examples of letters and notes left behind them by 
poor people who have sought in death an end to 
all their sufferings. ‘‘ Hell ison the earth: Par- 
adise is under the earth,” wrote a young man out 
of work. ‘I have been wandering about since 
the morning,” scribbles a father to his son, ‘‘ and 
I find no situation. I am not certain wheth- 
er it is the river or a rope which will serve my 
turn. . . . This evening, when all the world will 
have gone to the Bois, I think of doing the job 
for myself.”” Sure enough, he was found hang- 
ing in the Bois de Boulogne. 

It is a curious fact that almost all these poor 
wretches, before doing the fatal deed, write to 
the commissary of police. One, a workman of 
forty-two, wrote to that official: ‘‘I know that 
one ought not to put an end to one’s life; I ought 
then to tell you the motive which makes me kill 
myself. I commit suicide because I see want com- 
ing. I do not want to beg anything of anybody. 
I only want work,” M. Proal puts in a plea for 


the Paris cocher. From the number of suicides 
occurring in this much-abused class, it would 
seem that their bad language and their extortion- 
ate practices do not avail them much. Still more 
suicides, however, occur among the smaller fry 
of commerce—agents, bagmen, and commercial 
travelers of all kinds. The state-educated chil- 
dren of artisans and peasants have such a horror 
of manual labor that they will often kill them- 
selves to avoid it. There are also cases where 
the children are not allowed by their ambitious 
parents to remain in their natural state of life as 
artisans, and consequently commit suicide in 
sheer despair. The enormously overcrowded 
teaching profession, too, furnishes many victims 
to the yearly tale of suicides, higher certificates 
and diplomas unfortunately proving no protection 
against privation and even the worse fate of moral 
downfall. 

3y way of remedy, or at any rate by way of 
palliative, M. Proal recommends the establish- 
ment in Paris of a work analogous to that found- 
ed at Lyons by the Abbé Rambaud for the ac- 
commodation of old workers. This solves the 
great and ever-pressing problem of rent, which 
weighs so heavily on the worker. 





THE NATIONS AND THEIR AGED POOR. 


6¢ OW the Poor Old Folk Fare in Other 

Lands” is the title of a well-informed 
and well-written paper by Miss Edith Sellers in 
the April Temple Bar. 

She begins with a graphic picture of a French 
hospice for the old folk, a veritable paradise of 
comfort, freedom, and country charm. It is in 
many respects, she says, ‘‘an ideal refuge for old 
folk. Not only are all who live there well 
housed, well fed, and well cared for, but every- 
thing that can be done is done to lighten their 
burden and render their last days peaceful and 
happy,’’ without vestige of pauper taint. ‘¢ All 
French subjects who are seventy or more years of 
age have a right to claim admission to a hospice.” 
This sounds very delightful until we go on to 
read that there is only hospice accommodation for 
one out of every four. The three have to wait 
their turn, which may never come, on a misera- 
ble pittance, of three francs a week perhaps, from 
the ‘‘ Assistance Publique.”” The French, in fact, 
‘«let their kindliness get the better of their com- 
mon sense and try to do too much.” 


GERMANY STRICTLY JUST AND HARD. 


The Germans, on the other hand, proceed on 
the principle of: strict justice. The aged poor 
are given just enough to keep soul and body to- 
gether—say two shillings a week. Even in 
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homes provided for them they are tended as 
machines, not as human beings. One reason for 
this severity is that Bismarck’s old-age-pension 
scheme has led to the richer classes considering 
that they are now freed from all responsibility 
toward the poor. ‘* The net result of the German 
old-age-pension system is that a man must live 
as best he can until he is seventy, and then con- 
tent himself for the rest of his life with an allow- 
ance of some two shillings a week if he belongs 
to the first class, and with a trifle more if to the 
second, third, or fourth class.”’ 
THE INDUSTRIAL VETERAN'S PARADISE. 

And this is how the Austrian Government 
provides for its superannuated subjects : 

‘¢ Abled-bodied paupers are treated with 
greater severity in Austria than in any other 
country, and the old and feeble with greater 
consideration. And this state of things is the 
direct result of the efforts of the Emperor Josef 
II., who as a social reformer was more than a 
hundred years in advance of his age. He was 
the first to insist that as, owing to the scantiness 
of their earnings, the majority of the workers 
cannot make a provision for their old age, the 
state or the commune is bound to make one for 
them ; and he decreed that this provision should 
be regarded neither as pauper relief nor yet as 
charity, but as wages for past services, just as an 
old soldier’s pension is regarded, in fact. The 
ordinances the Emperor drew up on this subject 
are still in force, and no Austrian official would 
ever venture to class as paupers the old people 
whom the nation supports. They are its indus- 
trial veterans, and as such, when their working 
days are over, are sent to live in Versorgungs- 
hduser ; or if there be no room for them there, 
weekly allowances are made to them until there is. 

‘¢These Austrian Versorgungshduser are the 
most charming old-age retreats in all Europe. 
They are beautiful buildings for the most part, 
standing in large gardens, and the rooms are 
comfortably furnished and well warmed and 
lighted. What is most attractive about them are 
the proofs to be met with at every turn of the in- 
finite troubie that is taken to make the inmates 
feel that these houses are theirown homes, where 
they have a right to be, not where they are on 
sufferance. They may receive their friends every 
day if they choose, and even go out and pay 
them visits, and they are allowed a voice in de- 
ciding the fashion and color of their own clothes. 
Then—and this is a source of supreme satisfaction 


—they may choose their own dinners, and even 
indulge in tiny glasses of wine and cups of coffee. 
For attached to some of these homes are 
restaurants, worked of course under the supervi- 
sion of the officials, and here the old people, who 
are given fivepence a day for the purpose, buy 
their own food and pay for it.”’ 


DENMARK. 


Denmark makes a clear distinction between 
the thriftless and the respectable poor. The 
former are treated like English paupers; the 
latter never cross a workhouse threshold. If 
destitute they receive a pension ranging from 
fourteen to eighty-four dollars a year, or if too 
feeble to shift for themselves they are placed in 
an old-age home. 

HOLLAND. 


Holland has a bad name in orthodox circles 
for rationalism, but seems to understand St. 
James’ definition of ‘‘pure religion and un- 
defiled” better than more dogmatic lands. The 
aged poor are in nearly all cases provided for by 
the religious communities to which they belong. 
‘¢ What creedless ones there are are supported by 
the communal or municipal authorities.” But 
‘the Dutch are an essentially church-going 
race.” 

A PRIMITIVE DEVICE. 


Iceland supplies the most beautiful and most 
hospitable way of entertaining the aged poor. 
Each ratepayer, at the request of the local author- 
ities, receives one or more of them as guests, on 
a visit, the length of which depends on his means. 
Neglect or ill-treatment is all but unheard of, and 
would be sure to rouse the wrath of the whole 
community. In Norway, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land the aged poor provide for themselves, as a 
rule, out of lifelong savings. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Miss Sellers’ judgment on American methods 
of dealing with the aged poor is emphatic and 
severe. She declares that ‘‘in North America, 
so far as the state is concerned, aged paupers are 
treated some degrees more harshly than crimi- 
nals.”” She selects the Blackwell's Island aims- 
houses of New York City as typical institutions of 
their kind, and shows that the cost of support per 
head is less than half the cost in London, although 
provisions are higher in New York than in 
London, 
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THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


HE Century recognizes the taste for war subjects 
in its articles on ‘‘Confederate Commerce De- 
stroyers,” written by Col. John Taylor Wood, com- 
mander of the Confederate steamer Tallahassee, which 
made a wonderfully picturesque dash into the very wa- 
ters of New York, and G. Terry Sinclair, formerly a 
midshipman on the Confederate cruiser Florida. Both 
articles are very well written and make vivid pictures 
of two picturesque events in the naval history of the 
Civil War. 

Jeremiah Curtin contributes a short sketch of Sien- 
kiewicz, under the title ‘‘The Author of ‘Quo Vadis,’ ” 
whom Mr. Curtin met in Switzerland after he had 
learned to read the Polish author by becoming trans- 
lator of his best-known works. Sienkiewicz has studied 
many literatures besides the Polish, and was an avari- 
cious novel-reader in boyhood. Mr. Curtin gives an in- 
teresting account of a conversation with the great au- 
thor, in which he expresses his opinion of English 
literature. He preferred Dickens among the English 
novelists, and thinks David Copperfield was nearer gen- 
uine human nature than any other production of the 
century. Shakespeare he studies apart from all other 
authors, saying that his knowledge of man seemed al- 
most superhuman. Scott he admires for his power of 
narration, but thinks there was not much in his novels 
that was true. Thackeray, too, he considered great, 
but under the enthrallment of society to a certain ex- 
tent. Tennyson used beautiful language, but he was 
artificial. Sienkiewicz considers Kipling as the only 
modern writer of short stories among Englishmen, and 
calls ‘‘Trilby” fine, but fantastic. 

Mr. James Bryce has a_ philosophical essay on 
“ Equality,” which has been enlarged for the Century’s 
purposes from an address delivered to the Municipal 
Society of Glasgow. Mr. Bryce is not one of those who 
decides off-hand that the trend of the world toward 
democracy promises a glorious success. The political 
equality which the world has now achieved may, he 
thinks, bear wholesome fruit, and the important and 
fascinating question is how it shall be used to better 
the condition of the masses without attempting to 
override the laws of human nature. While these laws 
are just as sovereign as those of chemistry and physics, 
there is a difference, in that certain elements of human 
nature change and are susceptible of improvement by 
instruction and experience. The chief interest, says 
Mr. Bryce, of politics as an experimental science lies in 
discovering by what means this improvement can be 
effected and how far it may go. 

Another article of importance in this number of the 
Century is “Ten Years of Kaiser Wilhelm,” by Poult- 
ney Bigelow, who gave in the same magazine in the 
year 1891 what was probably the first authentic account 
of the Emperor’s character. His conclusion after re- 
viewing the ten years of William II.’s reign is that ‘“‘we 
can readily forgive much that has been bad in detail 
for the sake of: the incomparably greater amount of 
good reaped by his people and the world at large.” 
After enumerating the Emperor’s achievements, Mr. 
Bigelow reiterates his opinion that ‘‘he has a Yankee 
head on his shoulders.” 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


HE July Harper’s shows that Mr. Alden, almost 

alone among the magazine editors of America, 

has refrained from any attempt at war journalism. 

Not a single feature in the full list of contents of this 

number shows any relation to the Spanish war. This 

fact does not detract at all from the usual readableness 
of Harper's. 

Of the more casual contributions, Mr. Frederic Rem- 
ington’s delicious little story, ‘‘Sun-Down Leflare’s 
Money,” is one of the most charming bits of native In- 
dian cussedness, told in inimitably funny dialect, that 
has appeared foralong time. Mr. Remington, of course, 
gives some illustrations. 

Another contribution, casual in character, yet pos- 
sessing a special charm and distinction, is the account 
by Martha McCulloch-Williams of *‘A Man and His 
Knife,” being passages from the life of the famous 
James Bowie. Mrs. McCulloch-Williams is peculiarly 
in sympathy with the romance of this subject, and she 
endows the history of the magnificent desperado with a 
life and vividness that are unusual in magazine articles. 

The elaborate article of the number is Stephen Bon- 
sal’s account of ‘Eastern Siberia,” illustrated by the 
famous magazine artists and from photographs. 

Charles Moreau Harger writes on the ‘‘ New Era in 
the Middle West,” and Mr. George W. Smalley con- 
tributes some ‘‘Notes on Journalism.” Mr. Smalley 
thinks that the influence of the press in America has 
decidedly declined within the last decade, on account of 
the many papers that have joined the class ‘“‘ we all 
agree to call sensational.” 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


HE July Scribner’s contains an article on “‘ Manila 

and the Philippines” by former Consul Isaac M. 

Elliott, which we have reviewed among the “ Leading 
Articles of the Month.” 

The number opens with Mr. Richard Harding Davis’ 


account of “The First Shot of the War.” This first 
shot, according to Mr. Davis, was that fired across the 
bows of the Buena Ventura, the first prize of the war, 
by the gunboat Nashville. Mr. Davis illustrates his 
report of the opening day of the war with snap-shots by 
his own camera on the flagship New York, where he 
was stationed. Mr. Davis says that the best-known 
American in Cuba, better known even than General 
Lee, is Sylvester Scovel, the newspaper correspondent. 

Capt. A. T. Mahan contributes a first paper on ‘‘ John 
Paul Jones in the Revolution,” with handsome full- 
page drawings of the engagements in which John Paul 
was concerned by Carlton Chapman. 

The series of articles on undergraduate life at the 
various women’s colleges is continued in Alice K. Fal- 
lows’ account of “Undergraduate Life at Smith Col- 
lege.” As with the other chapters of this series, the 
illustrations are a feature, this time by Walter Apple- 
ton Clark. 

There are more chapters of ‘‘The Workers,” of Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Page’s novel, ‘‘Red Rock,” and the 
usual departments. 
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McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


HE July McClure’s opens with an article on 
‘President McKinley in War Times,” which we 
have selected to be quoted from in the ‘“‘ Leading Articles 
of the Month.” There are many other contributions 
inspired by the war, the most notable of which is Mr. 
Stephen Bonsal’s account of ‘‘ The First Fight on Cuban 
Soil,” being the story of the landing of the expedition 
under Colonel Dorst, whom the Gussie took to Arboli- 
tos Point. 

“The Fastest Vessel Afloat” is the title of Mr. Cleve- 
land Moffett’s dashing description of the Turbinia, 
the little boat built by Mr. Parsons, of Newcastle, with 
a new arrangement of motive power on the turbine 
principle, which allows it to reach the astonishing speed 
of 85 knots an hour. Mr. Moffett took a trip on the 
Turbinia while she was being forced up to her maxi- 
mum speed of 40 miles, and he bears witness that she 
‘runs as smoothly as a bicycle on asphalt,” and the 
deck is like a billiard table. The best record for any 
other vessel of her size is 24 knotsan hour. The Tur- 
binia is long and narrow, 109 feet in length, and while 
her displacement is only 4444 tons, she has engines of 
2,100 horse-power, or four times as much as any vessel 
of her size ever had before. Not only is this enormous 
speed obtained, but owing to the turbine principle, 
by which steam is blown directly upon the shaft, turn- 
ing it by its direct application, there is a marvelous 
absence of vibration. Mr. Moffett questioned Mr. Par- 
sons, the inventor of the Turbinia, about the possibili- 
ties of the turbine principle for ocean traffic. The 
Turbinia can only run about 100 knots at full speed, 
as she cannot carry but seven tons of coal. There would 
be no difficulty in building an Atlantic liner that could 
manage 50 knots, or about 58 miles an hour, if it were 
possible to carry enough coal, for such a boat would 
burn about 3,000 tons a day and would require a steamer 
about five times as long as the Great Eastern to accom- 
modate such a quantity of fuel. But Mr. Parsons does 
believe a liner of 15,000 tons can be built with engines 
like the Turbinia’s capable of running between Sandy 
Hook and Roche’s Point in three days. She will burn 
nearly three times as much coal per day as the present 
models—say 1,500 tons. She will save weight and space 
in boiler and engine room, which will enable her to 
carry about the same number of passengers and the 
same cargo as the 15,000-ton steamer carries to-day, and 
the great point would be that she would have no vibra- 
tions at all from the machinery. 

Maj.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles has another article in the 
series descriptive of his travels in Europe, ‘The Mili- 
tary and Naval Glory of England,” in which he de- 
scribes the display of fighting facilities seen at the 
Queen’s jubilee last June. 

F. W. Hewes writes on ‘The Fighting Strength of 
the United States,” with an ingenious diagram compar- 
ing our military efficiency with that of other countries. 
He finds our potential strength rather greater than 
that of any other nation in the world, and works it out 
that in an alliance with England and in a contest that 
depended on no momentary advantages, but on ab- 
solute strength and resources, the United States would 
have nothing to fear from the most formidable European 
combination. 

Henry Norman, the well-known English traveler, 
author, and journalist, entitles his contribution ‘‘ Amer- 
ica Revisited in War Time”—not a very good title, as 


his discerning essay is chiefly composed of notes on 
the present external problems confronting the United 
States. One result of a possible Philippine annexation 
he sees standing in certain and clear relief. If America 
annexes the Philippines a distinct and formal under- 
standing with England is imperative for her and certain. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 


HE July Cosmopolitan has a number of articles 
relating to the war and the mechanical problems 
involved in it, and we quote in another department from 
‘“‘The Government in War Time,” by René Bache, and 
from Mr. Hudson Maxim’s article on ‘The Engineering 
Problem of Aérial Torpedoes.” 

Mr. Irving Bacheller, writing under the title ‘‘ With 
the Waiting Army,” tells something of the personality 
of Maj.-Gen. William R. Shafter, in command of the 
army of invasion. ‘‘He has an amiable, well-rounded 
front, and weighs over three hundred pounds. He has 
risen from the ranks, and one cannot help thinking he 
must have strained the ladder at every step. His hair 
and mustache are gray, his face is forceful and deter- 
mined. His expression gets not a little of its character 
from the aquiline turn of his nose. He has mastered the 
art of making friends. He absorbs your confidence at a 
glance, and it is easy to believe in him. Long ago he 
was a popular hero in Texas, where to this day people 
refer to him as Pecos Bill—and in that country they 
never lengthen their love of a man until they have 
shortened his name.” 

Theodore Dreiser describes the ‘‘Scenes in a Cartridge 
Factory,” which he saw in the Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company’s works at Bridgeport, Conn.—a concern that 
supplies many millions of cartridges for the United 
States army. ; 

Even the fiction of this number smells of powder, in 
Capt. Charles King’s short story, ‘‘ The Customs of War 
Versus the Customs of Peace.” 

The opening and most elaborate article is on ‘‘ The 
German Emperor,” and is written by C. Frank Dewey 
and embellished with thirty or forty unusually inter- 
esting pictures of William IT., his family and surround- 
ings. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


HE July Atlantic Monthly contains several nota- 

ble articles, from which we have selected the 

anonymous one on Gladstone, Mr. James Bryce’s on 

“The Essential Unity of Britain and America,” and Mr. 

H. C. Lea’s on ‘* The Decadence of Spain” to review in 
another department. 

Not only Mr. Bryce, in the article above mentioned, 
but also Mr. James K. Hosmer, on “The American 
Evolution,” argue that the trend of events is toward a 
rejoining of the two great branches of the English- 
speaking people. Mr. Hosmer thinks that if we form a 
link anywhere our proper affiliation is with England, 
an idea which occurs more often to citizens of the Brit- 
ish empire than to Americans—‘‘though men are not 
wanting in America in whose minds has arisen the con- 
ception of doing away with the Anglo-Saxon chism asa 
thing possible and to be wished for.” Notwithstanding 
the reproaches that each country can justly make to the 
other, Mr. Hosmer thinks that the welfare of the whole 
world depends upon their accord, and that the balance 
is greatly in favor of union. ‘No other circumstance 
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at the present moment is so fraught with hope as that 
in the midst of the heavy embarrassments that beset 
both England and America the long-sundered kindred 
slowly gravitate toward alliance.” 

Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin’s article on the financial 
problems raised by the war is entitled ‘‘ Warand Money; 
Some Lessons of 1862.” Professor Laughlin is not per- 
suaded by the general jubilation and easy feeling in re- 
gard to the nation’s finances into an entire confidence of 
the result. Every one knows what a terrible financial 
tangle the Civil War left us. Professor Laughlin says: 
“The present situation is in some respects more favor- 
able than that of 1861. Weare fortunate in having at 
the head of the Treasury an experienced financier, while 
in 1861 we blundered because there was no leader with 
an intelligent knowledge of what should be done. The 
abundant crops of last year and our unparalleled ex- 
ports, as has been said, are causes for congratulation, 
but on the other hand the precedents of wrong-doing 
are present with us in the form of the United States 
notes and the mass of silver currency, and the monetary 
system is in unstable equilibrium.” 

Abraham Cahan has a well-informed article on ‘‘ The 
Russian Jew in America,” Ethel A. Ireland edits some 
excellently characteristic letters by Leigh Hunt and 
Stevenson, and there appears one of Mr. Bradford Tor- 
rey’s records of observations of birds and flowers, made 
“‘ At Natural Bridge, Virginia.” The Atlantic Monthly, 
as may be expected from a publication with such courage 
of its literary convictions, has adopted the plan of mass- 
ing the poetry in each number, so that Mr. Page will 
never be in danger of the sometimes-heard accusation 
that the magazine editor esteems poetry in its conven- 
ience as tail-pieces. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


HERE is a brief article in the July Chautauquan 
on ‘‘The Philippine Islands,” written by John A. 
Osborne, and Edward C. Williams discusses ‘‘The 
Management of the War With Spain,” and pays a 
tribute to the amount which our war administration 
has been able to do in putting the army and navy ona 
fighting basis in a very short time. He says that when 
the battleship Maine was destroyed there was an aver- 
age of only five rounds of ammunition in this country 
for the guns of our men-of-war and our coast fortifica- 
tions, scarcely sufficient for saluting purposes. Since 
then the armament of,our ships and forts has been 
nearly doubled. Every harbor on the Atlantic has 
been carefully mined and protected by torpedoes and 
the magazines of the ships and fortresses filled with 
ammunition. 

President Charles J. Little writes on Gladstone, and 
Felix L. Oswald telis of ‘‘'The Price Spain Has Paid for 
Cuba.” He calculates that the ten years’ campaign of 
Spain against the Cuban patriots which began in 1868 
cost her ninety-seven thousand men and _ fifty-five 
million dollars. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


HE novel of the month in the July Lippincott’s is 
“Harold Bradley, Playwright,” by Edward S. 

Van Ziles. 
Victor Wilker writes on ‘Zola as an Apostle of Tem- 
perance.” He disclaims any wish to pose as a cham- 
pion of naturalism in literature or to defend Zola in his 
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minute photographic portrayal of the degradation of 
the lower classes in over-populated cities. But he does 
believe that Zola is guilty of no conscious pandering to 
corrupt taste, and that he has done a great share in the 
work of reform in diagnosing correctly the diseased 
moral classes of society and pointing out the true 
cause of their degradation. 

Alvan F, Sanborn has a pleasant instructive record of 
‘‘Cheap Tramping in Switzerland,” and Theodore Stan- 
ton writes on “‘ Literary Men as Diplomatists.” 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


HE National Magazine for July shows a decided 
improvement over previous numbers and several 
very worthy contributions. Senator Cushman K. Davis 
appears in a brief article on “Imperialism,” in which 
he predicts as a consequence of this war that the United 
States will become a naval power of the first class. 
“Its foreign commerce will be immensely increased, 
especially with China. Spain will be deposed from her 
sovereignty in this hemisphere.” As to the Philip- 
pines, Senator Davis thinks that we will hold a naval 
station at Manila, and will at least hold the Philip- 
pines as indemnity for the cost of the war. 

Senator Morgan, writing on the same subject, ‘‘Im- 
perialism,” deprecates idle fears that might hold the 
United States away from external responsibilities and 
opportunities, and thinks that we are forced to the 
alternative of conquest in some of the Spanish islands. 
Arthur J. Dodge writes on Lieutenant Hobson’s exploit: 
at Santiago. 

Joe Mitchell Chapple, who is the moving and active 
spirit of this new magazine, tells of ‘‘ An Autumn Morn- 
ing With Gladstone,” and publishes some attractive 
pictures of Hawarden and one striking portrait of Glad- 
stone which we believe has never been published before 
in America, if anywhere. 

There are other articles on ‘Lieutenant Peary’s Last 
Greenland Expedition,” ‘‘ Roosevelt’s Rough Riders” 
—written by William F. Cody (‘Buffalo Bill”)—and 
“Girl Choristers.” 


LADIES HOME JOURNAL. 


N the July Ladies’ Home Journal the opening con- 
tribution presents ‘The Anecdotal Side of the 
President,” with several new pictures of the President 
in characteristic attitudes in his office. Many pleasant 
anecdotes are told of the President, chiefly in his home 
life, and a great deal is made of his beautiful devotion 
to his mother and his even more lovely and tender solic- 
itude for his wife. The writer says that the President 
may excuse himself from callers a dozen times a day if 
his wife is not feeling well—she is an invalid—to run 
upstairs ani spend a moment with her. He shields her 
from every unfavorable and unpleasant criticism of 
himself or other bad news, andshe is with him when- 
ever it is at all possible ; even at formal state dinners, on 
which occasion she sits by his side instead of at the fur- 
ther end of the table, as iscustomary. Senator Wolcott 
gives the following pleasant estimate of President Mc- 
Kinley to the Ladies’ Home Journal: 

“The President is, without exception, the kindest- 
hearted man that I have ever met. He is so good and 
kind in his nature that he is growing younger every 
day. Hisonly worry is that when night comes hethinks 
of the activities of the busy day, and wonders if he has 
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not failed to do something which some one wanted him 
todo. Instead of growing old in the White House, the 
wrinkles are coming out of his face. He is the happiest 
man in the country. He is full of joy because the fates 
have placed in his hands the power to do so much good 
and to show so much kindness and generosity. You 
can see it in his face and feel it in the touch of his hands. 
There is no man in this country for whom the sun shines 
brighter than for William McKinley. The work and 
worry that killed other Presidents only warm his heart 
and gladden his life. Whenever I see the President I 
think there isa lesson in his life for us all: that we 
should soften our natures and strive to find pleasure in 
doing good rather than in self-seeking.” 

Clifford Howard describes in this number the Dun- 
kers, or German Baptists, a curious sect settled chiefly 
in the rural districts of Lancaster County, Pa. They 
accept only the teachings of the New Testament. The 
community came to America at William Penn’s invita- 
tion, and established itself near Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, from which it spread out into different sections of 
the country. The quaint and solemn customs of the 
Dunkers have changed scarcely at all in the hundred 
and sixty years during which they have been in this 
country. They dress with extreme simplicity, and their 
whole life is modeled with a like modesty and absence 
of ostentation. The women wear a peculiar head-dress, 
and their attire is in general almost uniform, the dresses 
being made after the same pattern. The thriftiness 
and neatness of the Dunkers are unsurpassed ; though 
their homes in the country towns are small and unpre- 
tentious, they are exceedingly comfortable and every- 
thing is in perfect order. 

Mr. George Ogden describes ‘‘A Week in a Jewish 
Home,” and Julia Truitt Bishop has a pleasant descrip- 
tion of life in New Orleans, under the title ‘‘ Where 
Christmas is Like Fourth of July.” 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE. 


66 ODEY’S MAGAZINE” for July opens with an 

account of the manufacture of great cannon 
at the Watervleit Arsenal, written by Frank Heath, Jr. 
This arsenal is the largest single-shop building in the 
United States, if not in the world. Mr. Heath tells how 
the several steel jackets which combine to make a 
modern high-power gun are prepared and shrunk over 
each other. The largest gun now in course of construc- 
tion is the ponderous 16-inch rifle designed for coast de- 
fense. With the exception of this, the largest of the 
coast-defense guns is 32 feet in length and weighs 127,- 
680 pounds. It shoots 480 pounds of powder, producing 
a pressure of 32,000 pounds to the square inch, and hurls 
a steel projectile of 1,000 pounds weight a distance of 10 
miles. The guns of the latest type manufactured here 
are put upon disappearing carriages, considered superior 
to any carriage in foreign countries and hoiding the 
record of the world for speed cf firing. A 10-inch gun 
can be fired 10 times in 14 minutes and 42 seconds, or 
40 rounds per hour. 

In one of the departments a writer calls attention to 
the fact that of the three naval commanders Sampson 
came from the people, his father being a laboring man ; 
Dewey’s ancestors were comfortably off, but were quiet 
country people ; while Schley is a member of a family 
who for generations have been regarded as aristocrats 
in their neighborhood. 





THE ARENA. 


HE July number of the Arena opens with an ar- 
ticle by the Hon. George Fred. Williams entitled 
““Government by Banks.” In this article Mr. Williams 
strenuously opposes all proposed plans of currency re- 
form embodying the substitution of bank-notes for 
government legal-tender paper. The same question is 
discussed by Mr. Arthur I. Fonda, who contends that 
if any simplification of our currency system is desired, 
the bank-notes rather than the greenbacks should be 
abolished, since they are no safer than the latter, are no 
more convenient, are more cumbersome and expensive 
to issue and care for, and are wrong in principle, in en- 
abling the banks to make a profit on a money which 
derives its circulating power wholly from the govern- 
ment guarantee. 

Prof. Frank Parsons sets forth the reasons justifying 
the attitude of the United States toward Spain which 
led to war, and while he criticises the conduct of Con- 
gress in some particulars, he feels convinced that the 
people of this country have not erred in the choosing of 
the path on which they have entered. 

Prof. Henry 8. Green champions the historical school 
of economics in resenting the onslaughts of Mr. E. L. 
Godkin. 

The Arena publishes a translation from the Russian 
of a recent article by Count Tolstoi on ‘‘The Super- 
stitions of Science.” The following paragraph expresses 
Tolstoi’s conclusion : 

“Our science, in order to become science, and to be- 
come truly beneficent and not injurious to mankind, 
must first of all renounce its empirical method, accord- 
ing to which it considers itself bound to study only 
what is, and must return to the only wise and fruitful 
understanding of science, according to which its object 
is the study of how people ought to live. In this is the 
aim and purpose of science ; and the study of what is 
can only be the subject of science so far as that study 
contributes to a knowledge of how people ought to 
live.” 

The Rev. T. Alexander Hyde describes the Mills 
Hotel in New York City as ‘ta paying philanthropy.” 
In this hotel, which is first class in all its appointments, 
twenty cents is the uniform price of a night’s lodging, 
while fifteen cents pays for a meal. Fifteen hundred 
guests are lodged at the hotel nightly. 

Another very practical paper in this number is a 
farmer’s treatment of the farm-labor problem. 

Dr. John Clark Ridpath, the Arena’s editor, makes 
an eloquent plea for ‘The Reconquest of the House of 
Representatives.” He seems to think that the House is 
now in a state of degeneracy very far below that reached 
by the Senate. 

Dr. Ridpath also commemorate’s in verse the daring 
deed of ‘‘ Hobson of Alabama.” 


THE FORUM. 


N our department of ‘‘Leading Articles of the 
I Month” we have quoted from Prof. Robert T. Hill’s 
article on ‘‘C™ba, aud Its Value as a Colony,” in the 
June Forum. 

The number opens with an argument by Senator For- 
aker to show the justice and necessity of our war with 
Spain. The actual conduct of the war and its bearings 
on the Cuban question are discussed by Mr. Joseph Ed- 
gar Chamberlin, the war correspondent of the New 
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York Evening Post and the Boston Transcript. Mr. 
Chamberlin asserts that so far as the Cubans are 
known at all in the United States they are commonly 
despised. The bearing of our army and navy officers 
toward them, he says, is absolutely contemptuous. 
Nevertheless, he believes that the national sentiment in 
behalf of ‘‘free Cuba” which underlies the present war, 
while it may be ill-founded, is deeply humane and cred- 
itable to us as a people. 

The Hon. John A. T. Hull writes concerning the army 
reorganization bill (now a law) with which his name 
has been associated in Congress. He points out the de- 
sirability of having the militia organization of the coun- 
try conform to that of the regular army. If it had been 
possible to muster all the volunteers in the United 
States service as they were organized in the different 
States much friction and delay would have been avoided 
during the past two months. 

In an article on ‘‘ The Textile War Between the North 
and the South” Prof. Jerome Dowd points out the ad- 
vantages possessed by the South in the manufacture of 
cotton. He asserts that while the standard of comfort 
among Southern mill operatives is quite as high as it is 
among those of New England, the cost of living is decid- 
edly lower. So far as the white labor is concerned, its 
efficiency does not fall below that of the New England 
operatives. Colored labor is just beginning to be em- 
ployed in this industry; the question of its relative 
cheapness and efficiency remains an open one. 

Mr. Henry Litchfield West describes ‘‘The Little 
Kingdom of the President ”—i.e¢., the District of Colum- 
bia—administered by three commissioners whom the 


President appoints, subject to the confirmation of the 


Senate. His article suggests the strangeness of a situa- 
tion in which the capital of a great republic has become 
‘“‘an object-lessoh of successful government by auto- 
cratic and oligarchical methods.” These methods, if ap- 
plied to the nation as a whole, would mean nothing less 
than monarchy. 

In this number of the Forum there are three impor- 
tant papers on educational subjects. Prof. Theobald 
Ziegler describes the elementary and secondary schools 
of Germany; Prof. Thomas Davidson outlines ‘‘ The 
Ideal Training of the American Girl;” and Prof. Wil- 
liam H. Burnham writes on ‘‘Some Aspects of the Teach- 
ing Profession.” 

Prof. Calvin Thomas asserts that we still have need 
of poetry for the sake of the pleasure, the instruction, 
the consolation, end “the joy of elevated thoughts” 
that it brings to us, notwithstanding the supposed 
blight of the modern scientific spirit. 

Mrs. Helen C. Candee describes social conditions in 
Oklahoma Territory, and Prof. Theodore Stanton re- 
views M. Levasseur’s recent work on ‘‘The American 
Workingman.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


MONG the articles in the North American for 

June we have selected the Hon. Hannis Taylor’s 

paper on ‘“‘Spain’s Political Future” for quotation else- 
where. 

In the opening article of the number Senator Morgan 
addresses himself to the problem of ‘‘ What to Do With 
the Conquered Islands,” assuming that the United 
States, through the fortunes of war, will have the dis- 
position of practically all of Spain’s present oceanic 
possessions excepting the Canary Islands. Cuba he re- 
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gards as fully capable of self-government, and the ques- 
tion whether she shall remain independent or enter the 
American Union is one for her own people to decide ; 
this country will never use coercion. In Porto Rico it 
is not so clear that an independent government could 
be sustained. Perhaps Cuba and Porto Rico may be 
united in arepublican federation. If not, the United 
States may extend protection, leaving the people of the 
island free to control their domestic affairs. As to the 
Philippine and Caroline Islands, Senator Morgan does 
not look beyond a temporary protectorate. Annexation 
he considers undesirable. In the case of these and all 
the other islands that we may take from Spain in the 
course of the war, a reservation must be made of bays 
and harbors suitable for military outposts and coaling 
stations ; such limited areas must be retained by our 
Government. 

Mr. Herbert Putnam contributes an extremely sug- 
gestive article on ‘“‘ Free Public Libraries and the Com- 
munity.” He shows that such libraries (supported by 
general taxation) have existed for less than half a cen- 
tury, and that they now number less than 2,000, with 
10,000,000 volumes and with less than $3,500,000 of an- 
nual income. The experience of the Boston Public 
Library, over which Mr. Putnam presides, seems to 
show that each increase of library facilities creates an 
increased demand : 

“The trustees of 1852 boasted that they were provid- 
ing for as many as 50 readers at a time; the trustees of 
1887 thought themselves venturesome in providing for 
500 readers at a time; and within a month after the 
new building was opened it was forced to accommodate 
over 700 at a time. Every week over 30,000 persons 
enter the Central Library building, and every year 
1,200,000 volumes are drawn for home use by the 65,000 
card-holders. Yet these figures represent still but a 
portion of the persons to be reached and the work to be 
done. Nor can facilities for distribution keep pace 
with the need.” 

Mr. William H. Rideing gives some interesting facts 
connected with “ Literary Life in London.” The great- 
est phenomenon of the day seems to be the rapid rise 
of the fiction-writer to a position of opulence. This has 
been accelerated by the popular American maguzines. 
The personage known as the literary agent has had 
something to do with the ‘‘boom,” but in too many 
cases he has succeeded only in killing the goose that 
laid the golden egg. 

“The more manuscripts he sells and the higher the 
price he obtains the larger are his own commissions. 
The young author in his hands who has made a success 
at the start is not allowed to choose his own time for 
further work and to prepare for it, but is urged and 
tempted to add book to book until he becomes a diffuse 
and tedious hack, undesired by anybody, undesired even 
by the literary agent himself. An instance occurs to 
me. The young author was ‘boomed’ so persistently 
that in order to fulfill his orders he had to rise at 4 in 
the morning, and then, sitting down with a typewriter 
before him and a phonograph at his elbow, he would 
carry along two stories at once. His first book was an 
instant success when it appeared a few years ago, but 
his last manuscript, delivered ‘as per invoice,’ in the 
words of the agent, has been rejected by thirteen differ- 
ent periodicals and is still in the market. ‘As per in- 
voice’ expresses the agent’s view of literature precisely.” 

The Hon. David Mills writes from a Canadian point 
of view on the threatened struggle for supremacy be- 
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tween Great Britain and Russia, or rather, as he pre- 
fers to express it, between Saxon and Slav. In his dis- 
cussion Mr. Mills considers the United States as a part 
of the Saxon family, and devotes a considerable portion 
of his article to picturing the evils that would result 
from a Russian-American alliance, in contrast with the 
alluring prospects of an Anglo-American union against 
the Slav. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

Capt. James Parker, U.S. A., discusses the officering 
and arming of volunteer troops; the Hon. George S. 
Boutwell advocates the reéstablishment of a national 
income tax ; ‘‘Some Aspects of Courage” are described 
by F. Foster; Mr. Homer B. Hulbert writes on ‘‘ The 
Enfranchisement of Korea;” Mr. Allan Hendricks gives 
an account of the Great Lakes carrying trade; and Sir 
William Howard Russell continues his ‘‘ Recollections 
of the Civil War.” 

In “*Notes and Comments” the Rev. Edgar G. Mur- 
phy writes about ‘‘The Pulpit and the War;” Mr. Ed- 
ward Porritt on “Rehabilitated Upper Chambers ;” 
Mr. John M. Stahl on ‘Our Export of Corn ;” the Rev. 
F. J. C. Moran on “The Sweating System ;” and we 
have quoted in another place from Mr. Truxton Beale’s 
contribution on the strategical value of the Philippines. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
ROM the Nineteenth Century for June we have 
selected Mr. Frederic Harrison’s admirable ad- 
dress on ‘‘Style” for notice elsewhere. 


MR. H. M. STANLEY’S PANACEA FOR PEACE. 


Mr. H. M. Stanley opens the number with a paper en- 
titled ‘“‘Splendid Isolation—or What?” Mr. Stanley 
argues that England should join the triple alliance. 

“The triple alliance, supported by the military and 
naval strength of Great Britain, backed by the moral 
support of the United States and by the military and 
naval forces of Japan, appears to me the only way by 
which the peace of the world can be secured, this night- 
mare of war dispelled, and this eternal agitation effec- 
tually stopped. If the fates forbid our joining the triple 
alliance, the alternatives before us then are either an 
active and obstinate resistance to the dual alliance or a 
groveling quiescence, with curtailment of empire and 
decline of power.” 


SPECIFIC AGAINST MURDER BY CHLOROFORM. 


Mrs. R. M. King returns to the charge against the 
anesthetists who torture and murder their patients by 
suffocating them with chloroform. She says: 

‘‘Let each one of us refuse resolutely to take chloro- 
form or allow any member of our family to take it 
without previously ascertaining what method will be 
employed by the anesthetist, and obtaining a guarantee 
that only an open cloth will be used, and that at a dis- 
.tance that will permit of entire freedom of respiration 
throughout the operation. A high authority has ex- 
pressed his opinion that the only hope of reform is to 
get the matter reduced to a legal formula. He would 
wish to see covers for the mouth forbidden—a wish 
most earnestly echoed by all who have ever known the 
agony of haviug one put on—and would have the old- 
fashioned way of administering the chloroform on an 
open cloth, held not nearer than a regulated distance, 
laid down by law. He would also wish to have it made 
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a punishable act to put any one under chloroform in 
less time than eight minutes.” 


MR. MARSTON’S PREVENTIVE OF FAMINE IN WAR-TIME. 


Mr. R. B. Marston pleads, with the aid of diagrams, 
against the fatal folly of facing the possibilities of war 
with only a week’s supply of wheat in England. Nation- 
al granaries capable cf holding ten million quarters, the 
maintenance of which would cost a million and a 
quarter sterling per annum, are, he says, absolutely 
necessary to enable England to confront war without 
imminent danger of starvation. 


LORD BRASSEY’S PRESCRIPTION AGAINST STRIKES. 


Writing on codperation, its difficulties and limits, 
Lord Brassey thus sums up his hope for the future ad- 
justment of labor troubles : 

‘*Coéperative industries would be of special advan- 
tage in fixing a gauge or standard of wages for the 
whole body of workmen. In view, however, of the slow 
and limited development of codperative industry, there 
is no reason to anticipate any extensive transfer of 
difficult forms of enterprise from personal to coéperat- 
ive management. We must look for other means of 
spreading light and knowledge. To open confidential 
books to public inspection being impracticable, it is the 
more incumbent on employers to go as far as they 
possibly can in friendly reasoning and full explanation 
of their position and their difficulties to their workmen. 
Courts of conciliation for mutual explanation and con- 
sultation should be set up in every industry.” 


PROPOSAL FOR STAMPING OUT THE PLAGUE IN INDIA. 


Miss Marion Hunter, late plague medical officer in 
India, describes the method adopted by. the government 
for stamping out the bubonic plague in Bombay. She 
Says : 

‘The efforts to ‘stamp out’ the disease having been 
so comparatively unsuccessful, one is inclined to think 
more radical measures should be adopted. The sug- 
gestion to burn down insanitary areas and rebuild at 
government expense may yet have to be seriously con- 
sidered, as it seems likely to prove less expensive in the 
long run than keeping up large plague organizations, 
against which the native fights openly and in secret. 
Improved and compulsory sanitation of towns and 
villages, with wholesome water-supply, are crying 
needs. Education among the native children on ques- 
tions relating to hygiene is of great importance. An 
adequate and efficient staff of medical officers, with 
special qualifications for sanitary work, notification of 
infectious diseases, and certificate of cause of death, 
must in time come to be looked upon as necessary for 
the safety of the Indian empire.” 

Mr. Holt 8S. Hallett writes on ‘‘ How Lord Salisbury 
Has Scored in China,” pointing out some of the difficul- 
ties arising from the nature of the Russian demands. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Lady Meath writes a capital little paper on ‘‘ The 
First Woman’s Hospital in Morocco.” Mr. Martin 
Conway, in an ingenious essay on ‘‘ The Art of Living,” 
traces the origin of the art and refinement of English 
social life to the discovery of the turnip. Mr. J. D. 
Rees tells how he went elephant-shooting in Travancore, 
and Mr. Ackman briefly alludes to the services of the 
microbe in agriculture. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


\ X YE have noticed a few of the important articles 

in the Contemporary elsewhere under various 
heads. Of the remainder there are several of consider- 
able interest, which we regret our inability to notice at 
greater length. 


THE PRISON TREATMENT OF WOMEN. 


Among these the first place must be given to the in- 
teresting paper by Mrs. Sheldon Amos upon the prison 
treatment of women. At present the only proposal to 
give women any share in the management of the prisons 
of their own sex in England is a proposal that one wom- 
an should be appointed to the board of visitors of con- 
vict prisons. 
more satisfactory to have one woman commissioner, 
preferably a trained doctor, competent to deal with 
mental diseases among women prisoners. She also sug- 
gests that the women’s convict prison at Aylesbury 
should have a female governor, and that it should be 
possible for women to have an opportunity for free con- 
versation with the female Scripture reader without the 
constant presence of a turnkey. She pleads also for the 
introduction of more visitors to prisons and the estab- 
lishment of home reading circles in prisons. The whole 
article is, however, thoroughly practicable and to the 
point. 

IS EVANGELICALISM DECLINING ? 


Dr. Guinness Rogers takes up the cudgels on behalf 
of evangelicalism, which was declared to be in a very 
feeble condition by Mr. Richard Heath in the last num- 
ber of the Contemporary. He maintains that while 
evangelicalism in the Church of England may have 
dwindled, evangelicalism has triumphed ail along the 
line to such an extent that even the ritualists are 
evangelical in their teaching. Dr. Guinness Rogers 
says: 

“Tt would fatigue my imagination to conceive of an 
antagonism to its whole theory of the Church and the 
sacraments more strong than my own, but that does 
not hinder my hearty recognition of the evangelical 
tone of their doctrinal teachings. The clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church are an entirely different body of men, 
as the result of the two waves which have swept across 
that Church during the present century. The ‘high 
ana dry’ rector of Dean Conybeare’s graphic pictures is 
as extinct as the dodo. The high churchman of to-day 
magnifies his office, exalts his church, idolizes his sacra- 
ments, but, in strange combination with all this eccle- 
siasticism, there is often a teaching of doctrine that is 
distinctly evangelical. This is a fact which cannot be 
left out of account in any fair attempt to estimate the 
real influence of the movement. It has not secured the 
ascendency of one party in the Church, but it has done 
much to secure the preaching of the Gospel in place of 
the mere husks of dry morality which were once dealt 
out to the people.” 

As for the general question raised by Mr. Heath con- 
cerning the decline of evangelical teaching in the na- 
tion at large, he says : 

“It may safely be said that the teaching of the 
churches in these closing years of the century is more 
full of Christ, more possessed with his spirit, more cal- 
culated to glorify and honor him than at any previous 
period. On the contrary, there is a widespread feeling 
of stronger confidence and more buoyant hope.” 


Mrs. Amos suggests that it would be, 
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THE INCREASE OF BACHELOR WOMEN IN ENGLAND. 


Stephen Gwynn writes entertainingly upon the 
growth of a class of spinsters the like of which was un- 
known to our forefathers. These are either women 
who have private means of livelihood or who can earn 
their own living, and who for one reason or another pre- 
fer celibacy to married life. Mr. Gwynn gives the fol- 
lowing explanation of how this class has developed so 
much of late years : 

‘“The lady who has five or six hundred a year and no 
incumbrances used formerly to be obliged to take a 
house and have two or three servants ; that condemned 
her at once to a cheap suburb and made entertaining 
practically impossible. Now she has chambers some- 
where in Piccadilly, her mind is free from the cares of 
a household, she has neither to engage nor dismiss 
servants nor compose their quarrels ; she has absolutely 
all the attendance she wants, and everything about her 
is well turned out ; meals come from the touching of a 
bell, and instead of her carriage she has her pick of the 
hansoms. If she wants to see faces about her and avoid 
that sense of solitude which has driven so many women 
into matrimony, all she has to do is to step round to her 
club. It may be a club for women only, or, if she pre- 
fers it, one of the mixed arrangements which are be- 
coming so popular. The result certainly ought to be a 
great falling off in the number of marriages of con- 
venience, since the ladies who take to this way of life 
are precisely those who used to marry for convenience.” 


STATE INSURANCE AGAINST WAR RISKS. 


Mr. John Glover, writing on this subject, maintains 
that the state should take all war risks of merchandise 
carried under its flag. This would minimize the cost 
to the consumer, render unnecessary the transfer of 
vessels to neutrals, and generally operate favorably. 
The announcement in advance that in any future war 
the flag should be guaranteed free of capture and 
seizure would have the most important consequence on 
neutrals. Mr. Glover concludes his paper by pleading 
for a government inquiry into the whole subject. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly Review contains more than its 
average allowance of papers dealing with current 
questions, most of which are noticed elsewhere. 


HOW STRONG A NAVY DOES ENGLAND WANT? 


Until recently the ideal of British naval authorities 
was to maintain a fleet strong enough to face the next 
two greatest naval powers in the world. Mr. H. W. 
Wilson, however, thinks that England must now have a 
big enough fleet to encounter the combined navies of 
France, Russia, and Germany. In his paper, ‘‘Our 
Navy Against a Coalition,” he gives his reasons for 
thinking that despite all expenditure the British navy 
needs to be strengthened in many directions. In an in- 
genious comparison between the conditions prevailing 
in France and England at the time of Trafalgar and 
those at the present day, Mr. Wilson succeeds in satis- 
fying himself that the odds are against Great Britain 
at almost every point. The quality of the French 
officers is better and there are far more of them. With 
only half as strong a fleet as the English the French 
have thirteen hundred and forty-one lieutenants and 
sub-lieutenants, while England has only twelve hun- 
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dred and forty-six. In her naval reserve also England 
is behind the French. The moralof Mr. Wilson’s paper 
is that a wise national policy would lead England to 
secure alliances, especially with Japan. 


THE MISGOVERNMENT OF ITALY. 


Ouida has a long article of twenty pages, in which 
she repeats once more her indictment of modern Italy. 
The basest form of banality, the lowest form of greed, 
have fastened upon the country with the tentacles of 
the devil-fish and are every hour devouring her. Italy 
has now been handed over to military despotism in 
order to prevent revolution : 

‘There was, not many years ago, a great measure of 
mirth and contentment in all the minor cities of Italy 
and in the small towns and the big walled villages, 
much harmless merry-making and pastime, much sim- 
ple and neighborly pleasure, much enjoyment of that 
‘ben di Dio,’ the blessed air and sunshine. Most of it 
has been killed now ; starved out, strangled by regula- 
tions and penalties and imposts and a fiendish fiscal 
tyranny ; dead like the poor slaughtered forgotten con- 
scripts in Africa.” 

Ouida’s paper deals chiefly with the extent to which 
modern Italians have destroyed the art and beauty of 
Italy. A precious intaglio of exquisite workmanship 
is being broken up and pulverized under our eyes, and 
no one cares. 

SOME FRENCH PARADOXES. 


Baron Pierre de Coubertin contributes a sequel to his 
article on the military paradox by a paper dealing with 
the political paradox of modern France. This paradox 
is the fact that the French have found stability more 
complete than any they have attained to during the 
last hundred years under a government whose very 
essence is instability and change. This is due to many 
reasons, one of which is that the fundamental char- 
acteristic of the Third Republic is that in it men have 
been perpetually guided and bound by circumstances. 
Its policy was dictated by its conditions, and the very 
mediocrity of its statesmen and the absence of any 
great enthusiasm alike forbade any attempt to deviate 
from the beaten track. To attain order within, safety 
from attack from without, it had to live from hand to 
mouth, a distinctly opportunist life. Hence there came 
to be great stability in the governing ideas of suc- 
cessive ministers, and although the chiefs of the depart- 
ments were changed, the permanent civil service secured 
continuity in the administration. The danger which 
now threatens the republic is that she may compromise 
her existence by her devotion to a monarchical alliance. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


Hannah Lynch writes very brightly and sympathet- 
ically concerning Alphonse Daudet. Few more sympa- 
thetic appreciations have been published in England of 
the French novelist. She compares him with Thack- 
eray and suggests ‘“‘a comparison between the spectacle 
of London life as interpreted by Thackeray’s genius 
and that of Parisian life interpreted by Daudet’s. Both 
writers, so different in temperament, in race and train- 
ing, meet as satirists through the common qualities of 
irony, tenderness, and humor. Both reveal a like senti- 
mental love of goodness and a ruthless dislike of wicked- 
ness and hypocrisy. As a satirist, Daudet’s manner 
and method differ altogether from Thackeray’s. His 
style is more strenuous; he is more bitter and less 
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buoyant, whereas in his joyous moods, when Paris is 
happily forgotten and only the south remembered, his 
touch is incomparably lighter. Here it is his radiant 
heritage of scorn and laughter that casts an elusive 
grace and sparkle over the bitterness of wisdom and ex- 
perience, such as may not be found further north. But 
he can recall Thackeray with singular fidelity of effect 
in almost similar situations.” 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE first paper in the June number of the National 
Review is the Navy League Prize Essay, which has 
gained the prize of fifty pounds sterling offered jointly 
by the Navy League and the editor of the National 
Review for the best imaginative forecast of what would 
happen if England went to war with France and Rus- 
sia. The writer of the essay imagines that the chief 
result of the war would be that the price of the loaf 
would go up from two shillings to two and sixpence, 
the war would last for six months, and at the end of it 
Egypt would be declared part of the British empire, 
and the status quo would remain very much what it 
was before. He thinks that Cyprus and Egypt would 
be seized by the French and Russians very soon after 
the war was declared, and would be only turned out 
after a great naval battle fought off the coast of Egypt. 


ONE RESULT OF THE DREYFUS CASE. 


A writer signing himself ‘‘ Huguenot,” in a paper en- 
titled ‘‘The Truth About the Dreyfus Case,” calls at- 
tention to one result which may possibly follow from 
the mad craze of the French to shield Esterhazy at any 
cost. ‘‘ Huguenot” says: 

“The affection of the French for their army is as 
ardent and romantic as that of a woman for her lover. 
But what if by a sudden revelation it were brought 
home to the masses, who now parade the streets crying, 
‘ Vive Varmeée, mort aux Juifs !? that their confidence 
has been betrayed, that the swaggering officers whom 
they cheered so loudly at the trial of M. Zola are the 
real traitors to France, and that Dreyfus is the victim 
of their base conspiracy? For the Emperor William 
holds in his hands a weapon with which, when the 
oceasion arises, he can smite the entire état majeur 
and destroy the confidence of the French people in 
their army for at least a generation. The series of 
secret documents sold by Esterhazy does not stop in 
October, 1894, the date of Dreyfus’ arrest, but extends 
on into the year 1896. It included many important 
documents of later origin than October, 1894, all in the 
handwriting of the bordereau. Dreyfus cannot have 
written these, for he was already in prison. Now the 
Emperor William, by communicating to the French or 
European press in facsimile any one of these documents 
of origin later than 1894, can, whenever he likes, tear 
across the web of lies with which the French War 
Office is now striving to hide its misdeeds. Perhaps 
the dénouement will come in this way. How long will 
it be before William II. draws tight the noose into 
which all the leading French generals and colonels and 
nearly all the leading politicians of every party, save 
the socialists, have so obligingly adjusted their necks ” 

TWO CRITICS OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Mr. W. P. Reeves, Agent-General for New Zealand, 
deals with the recent criticisms of Australasia by M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu and Mr. E. L. Godkin. He is chiefly 
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concerned with the French critic, for Mr. Godkin has 
never visited the antipodes, and necessarily writes from 
materials supplied by other observers. Mr. Reeves 
says that M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s pictures of the progress 
and material achievements of the Australian colonies is 
fair and often complimentary. Australasia, he recog- 
nized, is a new but grand edifice, the construction of 
which is in every way creditable to the strength and 
energy of the Anglo-Saxon race, but he finds fault with 
nearly everything that they have done, and asks his 
readers to believe that the whole prosperity of the four 
and a half millions of Australasians has been built up 
and sustained by a tiny handful of pastoral tenants. 
Dealing with Mr. Godkin’s tribute to the high charac- 
ter of the Australasian newspapers and their beneficent 
influence on affairs of state, Mr. Reeves makes the fol- 
lowing observations as to newspaper proprietors at the 
antipodes : 

“The qualities they esteem most in an editor are 
ability to steer clear of the law of libel and to write 
nothing which will cause the monthly receipts to fall 
off, coupled with a keen instinct for news-getting. In 
consequence, some of the most interesting political 
movements in the colonies have been in the face of the 
opposition of most of the best-known and most widely 
circulated newspapers. It may be said with truth that 
English magazines and newspapers are as great an in- 
fluence in the colonies as are the colonial newspapers. 
If this refers much more to social and ethical questions 
than to political, that is mainly because colonial politics 
are very little written about in the mother country.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


D. S. MacColl describes the work of the artists in the 
International Gallery now open in London at the 
Knightsbridge Skating Rink. Mr. Theodore Morrison, 
the son of the late James Cotter Morrison, writes an 
article in memoriam of Sir Syed Ahmed, a descendant 
of the Prophet, who died on March 28, 1898. 


THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 


HE June number of the United Service Magazine 
announces and begins a new departure toward 
which the editor has been moving for months past. 
The magazine is to be henceforth not merely or chiefly 
technical, but popular—‘‘ made interesting to all classes, 
instead of only to officers and others actually connected 
with the services.” An excellent sample is given of the 
new policy. The number is one which the civilian will 
read with zest. 

One of the most eloquent panegyrics is pronounced by 
“Augescat” on ‘“‘the greatness of Canada.” It urges 
that Sir John Macdonald and the Dominion saved the 
empire from the Little Englanders of Downing Street ; 
but its eulogy of the sterling qualities of the Canadian 
is marred by a quite gratuitous detraction of the 
character developed in the United States. 

Mr. Carr Laughton, discussing the Spanish-American 
war—which he suggests may be comparable to the 
Prusso-Danish war of 1864—makes the remark on the 
evident disposition of both powers to let privateering 
lapse, that ‘“ privateering, if it seems advisable, will, 
like many other industries of the past, become a gov- 
ernment concern.” 

Sir Howard Vincent pleads for a reorganization of 
the volunteer force, with fewer regiments, smaller 
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brigades, greater concentration, more ranges for prac- 
tice, a recognized place in a scheme of national defense, 
a proper complement and distribution of artillery. He 
stoutly insists that the volunteers form the finest ma- 
terial, much superior to what conscription could pro- 
vide. ‘St. George” asks for a smaller regular army 
for purposes of imperial police, and an active militia 
after the Swiss pattern to reénforce the line in case of a 
great war. Lieut. Holmes Wilson lays stress on the 
immediate adoption of quick-firing guns by the British 
artillery, such as France and Germany have had for 
two years. 

Discussing what the British empire requires from its 
navy, Sir George Baden-Powell asks for primary bases 
for refuge, replenishment, and repair at Malta, Trin- 
comalee, Esquimault, Sydney, and Cape Town, and 
secondary bases at Gibraltar, Halifax, Jamaica, Hong 
Kong, and Auckland, besides defended coaling stations 
in many other places. ‘‘At the present moment,” he 
says, ‘‘ and the case would be desperate if we were at 
war, there is positively no repairing base for our fleet 
between Gibraltar and Cape Town.” 


BLACKWOOD. 


66 LACKWOOD” for May opens with a very ap- 

preciative sketch of Disraeli by Mr. Charles 
Whibley. It is appropriately followed by Lieut.-Col. 
C. B. Conder’s account of the Zionists. Mr. C. F. 
Keary writes on ‘“‘The Philosophy of Impressionism.” 
Sir Herbert Maxwell gossips on ‘‘ Odd Volumes” in his 
collection of books. The article by ‘“‘ Ex-Adjutant” on 
“The Volunteers as a Fighting Force” makes the sug- 
gestion that it would be good economy in the long run 
to pay the British volunteers five pounds per head per 
annum, and in return insist upon discipline, drill, and 
obedience. The writer says: 

“Would it not be asimpler plan to hold out a suffi- 
cie it inducement to the men required? A line soldier 
at home is estimated to cost fifty-five pounds a year, 
ani even then he is often a mere boy or an invalided 
and weakly man. If the sum of five pounds a year 
were to be offered to satisfactory men, the chief diffi- 
culty would be overcome. The laboring man makes 
the best private soldier, and a large number of a class 
at present untouched could be got to come forward if a 
substantial sum were to be offered as an inducement. 
The officers and non-commissioned ranks could be paid 
at a similar rate, to cover incidental expenses.” 

Admiral Sir John C. D. Hay writes upon the naming 
of the warships, and makes some very sensible observa- 
tions. In the course of his article he tells a curious 
story of how it was that two of her majesty’s ships 
came to bear, fora brief season, the names of Beelzebub 
and Infernal: 

“The surveyor of the navy attended him, Lempriére 
in hand, to select names for the two new steamers. The 
first lord threw down the Lempriére in despair and 
said: ‘You may call them the devil if you like.’ The 
surveyor took him at his word, and one ship was named 
the Beelzebub and the other the Infernal.” 

A subsequent first lord refused to allow any of the 
ships of the British navy to bear such diabolical names, 
so they were rechristened, but in the case of one of them, 
changing the name failed to deliver the vessel from ill- 
luck: 

“The Infernal was changed to the Fair Rosamond, 
under which name she lost two ships’ companies from 
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yellow fever. She was so unhealthy that no crew would 
ship. She was left in ordinary for a time, her name 
again changed, and commissioned as the Eclair. But 
her ill-luck followed her ; the change of name did not 
improve her sanitary condition, and the Eclair was 
eventually broken up in consequence of her infernal 
reputation.” 

Among the characteristic Blackwoodian articles in 
the June number is a sketch of ‘‘ Coke of Coke’s Rifles,” 
a soldier of the northwest Indian frontier of half a cen- 
tury ago. David Hannay discusses ‘‘ The Case of Mr. 
Doughty,” a gentleman adventurer who was killed by 
Sir Francis Drake, according to Mr. Hannay, merely to 
strike terror into the somewhat unmanageable crowd 
of gentlemen adventurers. 


THE LEE-METFORD RIFLE. 


An article somewhat related to military and histor- 
ical subjects is that dealing with the Lee-Metford rifle. 
The writer, after describing the effects of the Lee-Met- 
ford and Dum-dum bullet, thus sums up his general 
convictions : 

‘“We have a trustworthy arm in the .303 Lee-Metford. 
Its ammunition, however, requires improvement: the 
cordite is ruinous to the interior of the barrel unless the 
rifle is carefully cleaned after use, and that is generally 
impossible in war ; the bullet as at present turned out 
in England is untrustworthy, shock having been some- 
what sacrificed to penetration, though by filing the 
point this may in a degree be remedied ; but thereby 
another danger is incurred, for when the point is flat- 
tened the bullets often jam and do not truly enter the 
barrel from the magazine. That might be serious in 


battle.” 
GERMAN EAST AFRICA. 


One of the most interesting articles is Mr. R. C. 
Witt’s paper on what he found in German East Africa. 
His description of the German capital, Dar-es-Salaam, 
the Harbor of Peace, is vivid and suggestive. The 
town is well laid out, and there are any number of 
good buildings, all surmounted by the national flag. 
Out of a total German population of four hundred and 
thirty-one there are one hundred and fifty-eight offi- 
cials. These latter gentlemen are of opinion that they 
are so overworked that the number will have to be in- 
creased. Every department that a large and growing 
population could require or the most advanced and 
complex civilization could demand is to be found there. 
They have got a meteorological department and a kul- 
tur minister ; but notwithstanding all this provision 
for a growing colony, the German adventurers obsti- 
nately persist in selecting other than German settle- 
ments in which to make their fortunes. 

Mr. Witt blames the protective restrictions for the 
failure of the German colonies, and says that a German 
trading station is founded by hoisting the national flag 
over a custom-house which usually stands empty : 

‘The German emigrant has found already that he 
can make money quicker elsewhere. In America, India, 
South Africa, he finds a life to his liking and facilities 
for amassing wealth. He settles in Zanzibar, just 
across the water, and now controls the best part of its 
trade. And under foreign rule he prospers exceedingly. 
The whole matter lies in a nutshell. The German col- 
onist, like his stay-at-home brother, is over-governed. 
Officialism is the best of servants, but a questionable 
The weight of this officialism and the tradi- 
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tions of the fatherland crush all enterprise out of ex- 
istence. The government is government for its own 
sake, to a great extent useless, and costly out of all pro- 
portion. The annual expensesof administration exceed 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling. Moreover, 
it is grotesquely elaborate. The machinery to rule an 
empire is at hand, only there is no empire torule. The 
very excellence of the engine of government is a stum- 
bling-block in the way of its modification.” 





THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


N the Cornhill for May we have Mr. Fitchett’s fifth 
“Fight for the Flag,” referring to George II. at 
Dettingen, in which he describes the famous four 
hours’ fight that drove the French out of Germany and 
shattered the family compact. Mr. Leslie Stephen pays 
a brief but affectionate tribute to the memory of James 
Payn. Mr. Horace Hutchinson gossips upon the sights 
and scenes that can be witnessed in Birdcage Walk. 
Mr. Skene writes 2 paper entitled ‘‘'The Ethics of the 
Tramp,” from which it would appear that the tramp: 
has no ethics, at least none such as come within the 
scope of the Ten Commandments. The diary which 
has long been a familiar feature of Cornhill is dropped. 
Mr. M. E. Paul, writing on “Social Evolution in 
Japan,” attempts to draw a comparison between the 
characteristics of the Japanese and the English, taking 
Benjamin Kidd’s book on ‘Social Evolution” as his 
text-book. He says: 

‘“T'o determine the differences between the average 
Englishman and the average Japanese, we observe that 
the principal differences are three: the Englishman is 
credited with greater religious reverence, with a greater 
regard for ‘truth for truth’s sake,’ and with greater 
humanity. On the other hand, in filial piety and in 
loyalty the Japanese stands higher than the English- 
man.” 

The Cornhill for June is a fine number. Special no- 
tice elsewhere is claimed for Mr. Fitchett’s “Fight for 
the Flag” and Charles Lamb’s ‘‘ Unpublished Letters.” 
The specialty which Cornhill is developing as a pur- 
veyor of good stories of the anecdotal turn appears this 
month in Mr. R. M. Sillard’s ‘‘Humors of the Theater,” 
in which a great number of stage incidents known and 
unknown are massed together. Eccentricities of spec- 
ulation are served up in a similar way by Mr. George 
Yard in his stories of ‘‘Panics and Prices,” while the 
vagaries of women’s dress during the last two gener- 
ations are reviewed by Mrs. Simpson in her ‘Sixty 
Phases of Fashion.” 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HE first and much the ablest paper in the April 
number reviews the biographies of Pusey and 
Wiseman, and weaves the two narratives into a con- 
nected account of the movement with which both were 
associated. 


AN AGE OF GREAT CHURCHMEN. 


The present is ‘“‘an age of great churchmen.” The 
paper concludes with this hopeful outlook : 

‘There is a change for the better since the forces of 
unbelief have pitched their camp in the sight of Chris- 
tians and called upon them to forget their differences 
in the presence of acommon enemy. If we endeavor to 
sum up the results of a movement in. which various 





















conflicting powers took their sides, it may perhaps be 
asserted that on the whole religion has gained. The 
Christian host, though still parted into squadrons, is 
not engaged in civil war; its regiments have drawn 
closer. ... A deeper feeling has been drawn forth 
toward the spiritual elements of religion, and contro- 
versy is exchanged for development of life within the 
borders of each communion. Looking out on the world 
at large, it would seem as if the nominalism, material- 
ism, and secularism of sixty years ago had been weighed 
and found wanting. Men are prepared to give the 
Christian Church fair play, to let it take up the reins 
of spiritual government once more and guide civiliza- 
tion to higher issues. In this unexpected revolution, 
now Visible throughout Europe as well as among the 
English races, Keble, Newman, Pusey, Wilberforce, 
Wiseman, Manning, Lightfoot, and others whom we do 
not name have contributed their several parts. It has 
been, Gibbon would say, an age of great churchmen— 
this second half of the nineteenth century. The new 
time opens with a prospect inviting enough to demand 
all the efforts and enthusiasm of Christians toward 
realizing their ideals. . . . The modern Christian, if he 
understands his own age, will exercise his intellect, live 
detached from worldliness, aim at social improvement, 
and not shrink from the shadow of reform.” 


HOW TO STOP MILITARY ESPIONAGE. 


A very lucid and succinct account of the Dreyfus 
case, comprising facsimiles cf the bordereau and of the 
handwriting of Dreyfus and Hsterhazy, opens with a 
survey of current distinctions between espionage and 
treason, and mentions a phase of Bismarck’s diplomacy 
not too well known. ‘No one,” says the reviewer, 
“has understood better how to make use of female 
agency” than the man of blood andiron. The case of 
General de Cissey, French minister of war in 1875, is 
cited : 

“While a prisoner of war at Hamburg, having lost 
his wife, he succumbed to the charms of a certain 
Baroness de Kaulla, who had been the wife of Colonel 
Jung, and after peace had been made she accompanied 
her elderly admirer to Paris. It was, we are told, his 
usual habit to breakfast with his mistress after attend- 
ing the council of ministers, and during the meal his 
portfolio of official papers was examined by the Bar- 
oness, who regularly remitted copies of its contents to 
Berlin.” 

The article ends with the hope that ‘‘ the practice of 
Officially employing public funds for secret military 
service, at least within countries where military at- 
tachés receive hospitality, may cease altogether.” The 
suggestion is thrown out that the great powers should 
come to some definite understanding on this point. 


NAPOLEON AND CROMWELL. 


The “Unpublished Letters of Napoleon”—a greatly 
needed tonic to the baneful hero-worship of the Corsi- 
can adventurer—lead to the suggestion that ‘the hand 
of an unseen Providence which had decreed that he 
should destroy the old systems of Europe” showed itself 
working against him in his later days when his mission 
was accomplished. 

“So at the end courage seemed to desert him. He 
fled in panic—not that he ever feared for his life, as 
malignant contemporaries pretended—to Paris, when 
cooiness of head might at least have repaired some of 
the disaster of Waterloo. It was superstition—the 
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sense, after all deep within him, because it showed 
itself at such moments, that there is a moral govern- 
ment of the universe and that it had pronounced against 
him.” 

Yet the secret of his ruin was that “in the pride of 
his success he imagined that force, and force alone 
swayed the destiny of the world.” 

Mr. Gardiner’s history of the commonwealth is held 
by the reviewer to give a juster view of Cromwell than 
either Carlyle or Hume or Guizot. Violence, though 
reluctantly resorted to by the great Protector, brought 
its own Nemesis in the end. ‘‘He might have had the 
fame of Washington. His place in history is that of a 
high-minded Napoleon.” Says Mr. Gardiner : 

“The tragedy of his career lies in the inevitable result 
that his efforts to establish religion and morality melt- 
ed away as the morning mist, while his abiding influ- 
ence was built upon the vigor with which he promoted 
the material aims of his countrymen.” 


THE BICYCLE AND TEMPERANCE. 


A new temperance auxiliary is discovered by the 
erudite Quarterly reviewer who writes this month on 
‘“‘Trade Unions in Theory and Practice.” It is nothing 
else than the bicycle. Says he: ‘‘ Excessive drinking is 
largely the result of the lack of unintellectual amuse- 
ments such as appear to the duller spirits which are to 
be found among the poor as well as in every other class. 
A fall of 25 or 50 per cent. in the cost of bicycles .. . 
would make the bicycle a more formidable competitor 
with the public-house than the comparative remoteness 
of independence and property and all they connote has 
ever suffered them to be.” Here, then, is a task for 
temperance societies—to find some means of cheapening 
bicycles. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

‘Changes in the Unchanging East” is the title of a 
paper which declares the corruption of the officials to 
be the chief hindrance to the salvation of China. The 
acquisition of Wei-Hai-Wei is deplored as an unfortu- 
nate necessity. The only safe course for China is held 
to be the opening of all her maritime and inland ports 
to foreign trade and the consequent protection of the 
treaty powers; but this she will not follow. 

The poems of Bacchylides are described and discussed 
in a most interesting article. More ancient documents 
still supply an instructive paper on prehistoric arts and 
crafts, which mentions the conclusions of Keane, Hux- 
ley, and Schrader, that the cradleland of the Aryan race 
lay in the Eurasian Steppe country to the east of the 
Dnieper. The cradleland of the entire human race is 
found by Keane in a lost Indo-African continent now 
represented by Madagascar. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


HERE is a great deal of excellent reading in the 
April number, but not very much which demands 
special notice. The complexion of this number is in the 
main historical, ‘‘the living present” having scant at- 
tention paid to it. 


THE BEST AMERICAN FICTION. 


A sympathetic survey of ‘‘ Novels of American Life” 
finds ‘‘ Democracy ” to be ‘‘the most accomplished work 
of art.” The writer declares that Miss Mary Wilkins has 
founded a school comparable to that of Galt or Barrie. 
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‘“‘ She has studied her New England folk to the marrow 
of their bones, and she portrays them unsparingly, yet 
lovingly.” An analysis of her ‘*Pembroke” is given 
and of Mr. Harold Frederic’s ‘‘ Illumination.” 

‘“We set Mr. Crane’s promise beside the performance 
of Mr. Frederic, Mr. Allen, and Miss Wilkins as the 
best that modern American literature has to show. .. . 
Altogether, the school of American novelists actually 
existing is rich in widely varied excellence of manner 
and widely varied range of interest. It is essentially 
conscientious in its workmanship and serious, even 
scientific, in aim; upon the whole, a body of literature 
which is not marked out by any commanding achieve- 
ment, but which, by its high average of power and 
vitality, might do honor to any age and any country.” 


GENERAL BOURBAKI. 


A vivid narrative is given of General Bourbaki’s life 
and adventures and his character thus outlined: 

“ As a regimental officer Bourbaki was superb—a per- 
fect ideal type; but as a general officer he never en- 
joyed the good fortune of being able to exercise his full 
powers with a free hand. He had always been un- 
der the restraint of another’s command... . Popular 
among his men, a general favorite among his equals, 
he was altruistic to a fault and always sank his own 
private interests in regard for the welfare of others. 
Gentle under suffering and loyal to his comrades, he 
made many friends, and such friendship when gained 
was never lost. . . . He was never accused of dishonor, 
and he bore with him to the grave an unsullied reputa- 
tion.” 

THE CZAR-CARPENTER. 

Peter the Great, his career and character, aresketched 
in an excellent paper. The myth of his two years’ resi- 
dence as carpenter in the Saardam shipyards is thus 
disposed of : 

“It is by no means certain that the cottage to which 
pilgrimages are now made ever held the hard-working 
Czar, and it is an ascertained fact that the days spent 
in Saardam were exactly eight in number. No doubt 
he pressed a great deal into that week. He cooked his 
own food, bought a little yawl, put a new mast into 
her, and sailed her. He made love to the maid of the 





REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

T is interesting to observe that the Revue des Deux 
if Mondes is the only one of the three great French 
reviews which has ventured to publish anything about 
the Spanish-American war, and even that is concerned 
chiefly with the naval strength of the opposing powers, 
and not with the extremely delicate international ques- 
tions which the struggle has opened up. We have 
noticed elsewhere M. Proal’s article on ‘Suicides from 
Want in Paris” in the first May number. 

THE GREEKS. 

M. Fouillée contributes a psychological study of the 
Greeks, in which he shows pretty clearly that the claim 
of the modern Greeks to be the lineal descendants of the 
great peoples who made Hellas famous and taught the 
arts of civilization to Rome cannot be admitted, though 
it is a mistake to say, with Fallmerayer, that the Greeks 
of to-day descend solely from Grecized Slavs. 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 





inn and looked at the shops and forges and rope works 
and at the fifty wharves where merchant vessels were 
built. During these peregrinations he had stones 
thrown at him by the street-boys.” 


INIGO JONES AND CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


A papcr on ‘The Understanding of Architecture” 
describes Inigo Jones as an architect such as none of his 
predecessors for a hundred years had been. He was 
the master-mind, the product of his age, as well as the 
creation of his own genius, the pioneer of individualism 
in architecture, who absorbed the best that Italian 
masters could give him, yet was himself characteristic- 
ally English. He is contrasted with his rival and suc- 
cessor Wren, and not to the advantage of the latter: 

“That Wren suffered as well as gained by the uni- 
versality of his genius, that he virtually began as an 
amateur, that he was allowed to learn his architecture 
on the scaffolding of his own buildings, that his taste 
was uncertain and his work sometimes immature, are 
propositions which no student of Wren’s work can 
deny.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Archeology is well represented, beginning with re- 
cent Babylonian discoveries, from which the reviewer 
gathers, as all that can be said with certainty of the 
beginnings of Chaldean civilization in Ur, that “at 
some early period before 2300 B.c., the kings of Ur were 
ruling over the whole of Mesopotamia and over North 
Syria to the shores of the Mediterranean; and that 

. itis probable that they claimed suzerainty also in 
Palestine to the borders of Egypt.” The antiquities of 
Hallamshire come next in the order of time, and are 
discussed in a manner certain to arouse intense interest 
in the hearts of patriotic Sheffielders. English Jesuits 
and Scottish intrigues, 1581-82, are passed in such review 
as to show how the Jesuit leaders were forced from 
purely religious propaganda into political intrigue, just 
as Elizabeth was compelled to abandon tolerance for 
persecution. The story of the Elliott clan or Minto 
family is told. Science is represented by a paper on 
recent solar eclipses written in a style which suggests 
an author more at home in Latin composition than in 
English. 






ENGLAND AND FRANCE ON THE NIGER. 


M. Auzou undertakes the delicate task of dealing 
with the thorny problems at issue between England and 
France in West Africa, which we have often been told 
of late are at last on the verge of settlement. Of course 
the paper is written entirely from the French point of 
view, and the British contention that they were first in 
the field in regard to the disputed territories is waved 
aside with a most amusing coolness. But the whole 
spirit of the article is encouraging to the friends of 
peace, as well as to those warlike people who believe 
that England’s real enemy is not France. 


THE WOMEN OF FRENCH CANADA. 


Mme. Thérése Bentzon, having apparently completed 
her American studies, has now undertaken a series on 
the women of French Canada, the first article of which 
—on the charitable institutions—appears in the second 
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May number of the Revue. She describes in a most 
interesting manner in this paper the convents of French 
Canada, and roundly declares that the convents of nuns 
are much better managed than the convents of monks. 


THE SPANISH AND AMERICAN NAVIES. 


The public is probably surfeited with elaborate esti- 
mates of the comparative naval strength of the com 
batants in the present war, more especially as it is by 
this time notorious that no two experts agree either in 
the facts or in the deductions to be drawn from them. 
The anonymous article on the Spanish and American 
fleets which M. Brunetiére has provided for the Revue’s 
readers is not at all deficient in the customary historical 
details and lists of warships; and if the writer had 
stopped there it would not have been necessary to say 
much about his article. But he takes the view, which 
seems to be novel, that Spain ought to have declared war 
at the end of 1897. She wasnot ready then, but she was 
less unprepared than the enemy. She should, in the 
opinion of this authority, have resolutely taken the of- 
fensive, destroyed Key West, ravaged the Atlantic 
coast, and then attacked the only naval force which the 
United States maintained there. The writer cannot 
help finding fault with his friends the Spaniards for 
their lethargy. He reminds them of the ‘ brutal aggres- 
sions” committed by England on Spain in 1789, 1779, and 
1797, and he concludes by pointing out bluntly that the 
Spaniards were fools for not taking advantage of their 
refusal to adhere to the Declaration of Paris, by having 
recourse to privateering on a large scale. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Among other articles may be mentioned an able study 
of J. F. Millet, the painter of the ‘‘ Angelus,” and his 
art, by M. Valbert ; some interesting extracts from a 
forthcoming book about Marshal Canrobert ; and a re- 
view of Count Tolstoi’s book on art by M. Doumic. 


REVUE DE PARIS. 


HE most interesting article in the May numbers of 

the Revue de Paris is M. Mabilleau’s attempt to 

fathom the causes which led to the recent revolutionary 
outbreak in Italy.. 


TAXATION AND USURY IN ITALY. 


Although fully admitting the terrible over-taxation 
which the present government finds it is compelled to 
exact from the people, he declares that a great number 
of taxpayers simply do not pay their taxes at all. But, 
of course, the more prosperous a district the more 
heavily does the taxation weigh on the farmer and on 
the peasantry. Thus in some districts every lire of 
profit drawn from agriculture is paid straight away to 
the tax collector, and it is in these districts that evic- 
tions are constantly taking place. In 1892 there were 
2.000 evictions, and in some cases cottages were emptied 
because the owner did not or would not pay taxes to 
the modest extent of two lires, and the Treasury, in 
order to gather in 2,000 lires of taxes, spends 3,000 lires 
in costs. Specie has practically disappeared, paper 
money is worth nothing, and now small portions of 
land are used as ready money. This is so true that 
nothing like a steady system of sowing and reaping is 
pursued, and the small proprietors, on whom so much 
of the wealth and security of a continental country de- 
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pend, have no heart to work for the future. Another 
interesting point brought out by the French writer is 
the extraordinary strides made by usury during the 
last few years. The wealthier farmers lend money to 
their tenants and workpeople at 120 and 150 per cent., 
taking out their interest in work; thus whole families 
become slaves, and debts are carried over from one gen- 
eration to another. Mortgages play a great part in 


Italian agricultural finance; indeed, one member of 
the Italian Parliament suggested, as the only way of 
restoring prosperity to agricultural Italy, that every 
mortgage should be annulled by law, and one of his col- 
leagues observed : ‘‘Our country is no longer a geo- 
graphical expression ; it is a mortgaged expression.” 


MOLTKE’S TRAINING. 


It isacurious fact that the Spanish-American war 
does not seem to have inspired any contributor to the 
Revue; though in this connection Commandant Rous- 
set’s careful and elaborate analysis of what made Moltke 
the greatest military commander of modern times is in- 
teresting. He points out that Moltke was sixty before 
he really, in any true sense. came to the front as a lead- 
er. To be absolutely accurate, he was fifty-seven when 
the Prince Regent of Prussia, who seems to have di- 
vined the man’s important qualities, lifted him out of 
the ruck of the more or less talented soldier diplomats 
of that day. Till then Moltke had never seen war ; he 
served his apprenticeship in 1864, profiting by the les- 
sons he had then learned two years later, when Prussia 
destroyed the fighting power of her present ally, 
Austria. Fortunately for himself and for Germany, 
the great general had occupied an important post in the 
Berlin War Academy, where several generations of 
Prussian soldiers had been trained. Thus Moltke, be- 
fore he ever had any reason to suppose that he would 
ever take supreme command, was fashioning the*’men 
who were to serve under him, and there can be no 
doubt that he owed the mechanical perfection with 
which the Franco-Prussian campaign was carried out to 
the fact that he and his officers were in thorough sym- 
pathy and understanding with one another. 


TOLSTOI’S TIRADE AGAINST WAGNER. 


All lovers of music will turn with eager curiosity to 
Count Tolstoi’s lucid and brilliant account of the im- 
pression produced on him by Wagner. ‘Till last winter | 
the great Russian novelist had never had an opportunity 
of seeing a Wagnerian performance, and when he was 
told that the second day of ‘“‘The Nibelungen Ring” 
was to be given at Moscow, he made up his mind that 
he would go and see for himself. To him the singing, 
such as it Was, was screaming pure and simple, and he 
does not seem to have discovered the slightest melody 
in any one passage. This is how he sums up the first 
act: ‘‘ All this was so false, so stupid, that I could 
hardly bear to remain to the end; but my friends im- 
plored me to remain, assuring me that it is impossible 
to judge of a play from the first act, and that the 
others would be better.” Alas! the second part an- 
noyed Count Tolstoi even more than the first had done, 
and he declares that he felt exceedingly exasperated to 
see 3,000 people round him listening in a docile manner 
to this grotesque absurdity, and at last he left the 
theater in disgust. ‘‘ Why,” he asks himself, ‘‘do peo- 
ple crowd to Bayreuth from every corner of the world?” 
This is his answer: ‘‘ Wagner, thanks to the huge sums 
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of money placed at his disposal by the King of Bavaria, 
utilized the marvelous power and effected all those 
things which obscure and falsify art... He makes 
what most people consider poetry his own—sleeping 
beauties, naiads, gnomes. Daities, loves, incests, mon- 
sters, and singing birds. Everything is calculated with 
a view to effect.” Also Tolstoi evidently believes that 
Wagner has the power of hypnotizing his audiences, 
and he gives a very unflattering picture of those who 
composed the audience when he assisted at a Wagnerian 
performance. ‘And this is how a false, gross, and ab- 
surd production which has nothing in common with art 
becomes known te@ the whole world, costs millions to 
produce, and corrupts more and more the tastes of the 
higher classes and their sentiment of art and beauty.” 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 


A* usual, Mme. Juliette Adam devotes a great deal 
of space in the Nouvelle Revue to politics. The 
first May number opens with an article dedicated to 
present and future ministers of foreign affairs—on 
France’s colonial policy. 
FRENCH COLONIAL POLICY. 


The writer, M. de Pouvourville, does not touch on the 
West African problem. He deals exclusively with the 
possessions, actual and to come, of France in the far 
East. He considers that France has presumptive right 
to Siam, and he denies that she has any practical inter- 
est in furthering the dismemberment of China. He 
even goes so far as to say that Russia would much pre- 
fer the status quo. The most interesting point about 
the article is that, perhaps unconsciously, the writer 
makes it clear that what the ‘Colonial party” desire 
are not colonies in the sense of Australia or Cape 
Colony, but possessions which, like India, may be a 
source of immediate wealth. He frankly says that the 
only reason why France would view with disfavor the 
partition of China is that she is not strong enough 
at present to hold in any real sense the territory that 
she, as a great European nation, would be entitled to as 
her share of the partage. 

VASCO DA GAMA. 


Don Telles da Gama continues his extremely inter- 
esting account of his great ancestor, the Portuguese 
. admiral who discovered the Cape route to India. Few 
people are aware that Great Britain’s colony of Natal 
owes its name to Vasco da Gama having made the 
coast on Christmas Day. In honor of the Nativity he 
christened the spot ‘“‘ Porto Natal.” As was indicated 
last month, Don da Gama has had the advantage of 
basing his observations upon contemporary and hitherto 
unpublished documents which unquestionably throw a 
most valuable light not only upon the personality of 
the explorer himself, but also on the place-names of 
India and South Africa. 


NAPOLEON’S PROPHECIES. 


M. Banal opens the second number of the Nowvelle 
Revue with an analysis of how far the predictions or 
prophecies made by Napoleon I. have been justified by 
events. M. Banal is in possession of some notes of con- 
versations held by Napoleon with hissecretary and others 
during the Hundred Days. He seems, if the original 
writer can be trusted, to have been dowered with a kind 
of second sight. M. Banal declares that at one moment 








(in 1807) Napoleon was on the point of forming a Franco- 
Russian alliance. ‘‘I went so far as to offer the Em- 
peror [Alexander I.] Constantinople,” he exclaimed to 
one of his confidants. Napoleon foresaw the supremacy 
of Prussia, and he even realized the probability of a 
United Germanity. ‘Italy will become one kingdom ; 
Spain, deprived of her colonies, will join Portugal ; 
Greece will recover Macedonia and the Ionian Islands ; 
in the Balkans independent states will arise and be- 
come as firmly established as are Switzerland and Hol- 
land ; Austria will have to count with an Hungarian 
empire ; Russia will build up her commercial supremacy 
at Constantinople, England will do the same in Africa ; 
France will play all alone a philosophical and intel- 
lectual role.” Itis now strange to read these sentences, 
for if really uttered by Napoleon they prove him to have 
had a singular power of seeing into the future. 


HORSEMANSHIP IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 


The Duchesse de Fitz-James, a notable horsewoman, 
contributes a few pages in which she compares the vari- 
ous forms of horsemanship common and individual to 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Germans. She ascribes 
to her own countrymen grace and finesse, to the Eng- 
lish rider strength and power, to the German military 
precision. It would have been interesting to have her 
views on the various breeds of riding-horses patronized 
by the three nations, and how far each breed was atf- 
fected by the idiosyncrasies of the riders. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Madame Adam has been fortunate in securing a 
hitherto unpublished account of the quaint Féte de la 
Fédération celebrated at Orleans on May 9, 1790. 

Other articles consist of the concluding chapters of 
M. de Saint-Genis’ work on Condé’s army, the Salon of 
1898, and Madame Adam/’s two open letters on contem- 
porary European politics. 





THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


NDER the title of ‘‘My Apprenticeship,” Wil- 
helm Liebknecht gives us an interesting bit of 
autobiography in the Newe Deutsche Rundschau for 
April. In June, 1896, Miss Edith Sellers contributed to 
the Fortnightly Review a sketch of the German social- 
ist leader, but in her article the biography may almost 
be said to begin where Herr Liebknecht leaves off in his 
autobiographical notes—that is to say, at the point 
where he had set out for America, but got to Switzer- 
land instead. In 1846, at the age of twenty, he became 
an apprentice in the carpenter’s trade, but we do not 
hear very much of the carpentering, for it was not long 
before Herr Liebknecht was at war with Metternich 
and the existing political system. Had not the dem- 
agogue-baiting already cost Pastor Weidig (a relative 
of Herr Liebknecht’s) his life? And on his way home 
from Berlin to Hesse, through Bohemia, in March, 
1846, notwithstanding that his passport was in perfect 
order, had he not been arrested, on suspicion of com- 
plicity in the Polish conspiracy, by Austrian gen- 
darmes, and after being brought before the police, had 
he not been turned out of the Austrian states and con- 
ducted by gendarmes across the frontier? His real 
wish was to be a professor, but with his political and 
religious views it was useless to think of it in Ger- 
many. There seemed nothing for it but to emigrate 
with a number of comrades who proposed to set out for 
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Wisconsin in the following year; and as felling trees 
and building log cabins would be the first occupation 
in the new colony to be founded, Herr Liebknecht re- 
solved to learn what he could in the meantime. He 
worked hard and was quite a model apprentice till one 
day in August, when he came into conflict with the 
academic senate in the cause of a young student. In 
the autumn of the same year he left Giessen for Mar- 
burg, and in the autumn of the following year (1847) he 
was abcut to cross the Atlantic, when he was induced 
to retrace his steps to Switzerland, and in February, 
1848, we find him in Paris with Herwegh the poet, then 
in Switzerland again, then in Baden, then in prison, 
and so forth. 
BEETHOVEN AND WAGNER. 


The Beethoven biographers and their methods are an 
attractive study. One of the most interesting and per- 
haps the most devoted to his subject was the late Alex- 
ander W. Thayer, for some time United States consul 
at Trieste. Strangely enough, his great work does not 
seem to be so widely known and appreciated as one 
might have expected it to be, but being written in Ger- 
man, it may be it is only awaiting the translator. 
Meanwhile we may turn to another industrious Bee- 
thoven student, Alfred C. Kalischer, who contributes 
two delightful articles to the German reviews for April. 

In the Deutsche Revue Herr Kalischer begins an- 
other series of unpublished Beethoven letters, a pre- 
vious series of forty hitherto unpublished letters from 
Beethoven to Freiherr N. von Zmeskall-Domanovecz 
and Nannette Streicher having been brought out by 
him in the January number of the Revue. Since the 
January series was given to the world Herr Kalischer 
has discovered fifty more still unknown letters in the 
Otto Jahn bequest to the Royal Library at Berlin, and 
it is these he has begun to issue in the April Revue. 

The other Beethoven article is-in Nord und Stid for 
April. It deals with Antonia and Maximiliana Bren- 
tano as Beethoven worshipers. Antonia Brentano was 
the wife of Franz Brentano and Maximiliana was their 
daughter, and Beethoven considered them “his best 
friends in the world.” In 1812, when Maximiliana was 
but a child of twelve, Beethoven composed a little 
pianoforte trio as an encouragement’ for her to make 
the most of her musical talent. It is also recorded that 
shortly after she received the trio she accidentally up- 
set a glass of cold water over Beethoven’s head. Later 
he dedicated to her the piano sonata in E major (op. 
109), and to Antonia he dedicated the ‘ Thirty-three 
Variations on a Waltz by Diabelli” (op. 120). Frau 
Antonia Brentano died in 1869, nearly ninety years of 
age. Her daughter Maximiliana became Frau von 
Plittersdorff, of Frankfurt. Beethoven’s letters to the 
Brentanos are now in the Beethoven house, at Bonn. 

Wagner seems inexhaustible. In the April Neue 
Deutsche Rundschau Wagner’s letters to Emil Heckel 
are concluded, and in Heft 10 of Ueber Land und 
Meer Walter Paetow gives a brief description of the 
Wagner Museum in the Fritz Reuter Villa at Eisenach, 
which was opened to the public in the summer of last 
year. The collection was formed by Nikolaus Oesterlein. 


POETRY AND ART. 


On April 2 occurred the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of August Heinrich Hoffmann, the author of 
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Deutschland, Deutschland ttber Alles; hence several 
references to the poet in the German magazines, nota- 
bly Ueber Land und Meer (Heft 10) and Vom Fels 
zum Meer (Heft 16). Hoffmann was born at Fallers- 
leben, and is generally known as Hoffmann of Fallers- 
leben. He composed the melodies for several of his 
poems, but that did not prevent the musicians from 
providing other settings, and few poets have been so 
much honored in this way. Deutschland, Deutseh- 
land tiber Alles was written in Heligoland in 1841, and 
it is sung to the melody of the Austrian imperial hymn 
composed by Haydn. A brief sketch of the poet ap- 
peared in this REVIEW for November, 1892. 

A new art monthly, Ver Sacrum, has been started at 
Vienna by the firm Gerlach & Schenk as the organ of 
the Association of Austrian Artists. The April num- 
ber contains an article on art criticism by Wilhelm 
Schélermann, but the pictures, which are beautifully 
reproduced, form the chief contents. The current 
number gives examples of the work of Max Lieber- 
mann, J. V. Kramer, Rudolf Bacher, Rudolf Alt, Max 
Kurzweil, and others. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


ONCERNING the Milan riots and the present posi- 
tion of affairs in Italy, the Nuova Antologia 
May 16) has an outspoken and sensible article by 
Signor Ferraris, an Italian Deputy. Among the pri- 
mary causes of the outbreak he places hunger. ‘Actual 
starvation,” he writes, ‘‘in the strict sense of the word 
may be rare in Italy, but there is a chronic semi-starva- 
tion among the laboring classes, who do not earn or 
consume sufficient for the normal sustenance of life. 
The governing powers in Italy will always fail as long 
as they do not take into consideration this melancholy 
and undeniable fact.” The author condemns the weak- 
ness and indolence of the present government, which 
took no measures to deal with the recent rise in the 
price of wheat, and which, since its first formation, has 
devoted its energies far more to governing Parliament 
than to governing the country. As remedies he recom- 
mends fiscal reform, organized emigration, the creation 
of a ministry of labor, and a strong constitutional gov- 
ernment. Of the strife between Church and state, 
however, which lies at the root of all the troubles of 
Italy, the author says nothing. 

The Civilta Cattolica (April 2) has a scathing article 
on three “supernomini:” @ Annunzio, Maeterlinck, and 
Hall Caine, though on what conceivable principle they 
have been classed together it would be impossible to 
say. From the point of view of the Civiltd the morals 
of all three are equally deplorable. Ibsen also appears 
to have been penetrating of late into the Italian penin- 
sula, but, judging from an article in the Antologia 
(April 16) by V. Morello, without much chance of ap- 
The mia-April number of the Civilta con- 
tains an interesting study on the chronology of the life 
of St. Paul according to recent authorities. 

The Rassegna Nazionale contains an excellent crit- 
ical article on Demolins’ book, ‘tA quoi tient la supé- 
riorité des Anglo-Saxons?’ which has excited so much 
discussion on the continent. While taking exception 
to certain extreme conclusions, the writer admits that 
much of what Demolins says of the French nation ap- 
plies with equal truth to the Italian. 
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Our Navy: Its Growth and Achievements. By Lieut. 

J. D. Jerrold Kelley, U.S. N. Illustrated by Fred. 

S. Cozzens. 4to, pp. 376. Hartford : American Pub- 

lishing Company. $10. 

This volume represents the most successful attempt yet 
made to picture the development of our modern navy. Both 
text and illustrations serve to remind us of the immensity 
of the change from the old to the new in naval construction 
and requirements. The present war with Spain has revived 
interest in this branch of the national service, and merely to 
follow with intelligence the newspaper accounts of operations 
at sea demands a knowledge of the new conditions that few 
laymen possess. It is one of the merits of Lieutenant Kel- 
ley’s work that it conveys such information in a popular 
form, although the thrilling tales of the old navy of Paul 
Jones, Decatur, Bainbridge, Stewart, Perry, and the rest, 
are by no means neglected. The illustration of the volume 
is most appropriate and complete. The twenty-four water- 
color paintings of warships by Mr. Cozzens have been re- 
produced by the lithographic process,and more than one 
hundred pen-and-ink sketches have been added. The work 
of Mr. Cozzens has been highly commended by Navy De- 
partment officials for accuracy and faithfulness to detail. 


:\ History of the United States Navy from 1775 to 1898. 
3y Edgar Stanton Maclay, A.M. With Technical 
Revisions by Lieut. R. C. Smith, U. S. N. Two 
vols., 8vo, pp. 698—640. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co. $7. 

This new edition of our standard naval history comes at 
an opportune time. A chapter has been added giving an ac- 
count of the Maine disaster, the steps toward intervention in 
Cuba, the mobilization of the navy in the winter and spring 
of the present year, and finally of the operations at. the out- 
break of war with Spain and the battle of Manila Bay. Sev- 
eral timely pictures and maps have also been incorporated 
in the second volume, and many other important additions 
and changes have been made. 


The Spaniard in History. By James C, Fernald. 12mo, 
pp. 114. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

75 cents. 

Mr. Fernald gives in this small volume a kind of char- 
acter sketch of the Spanish nation. The ordinary chrono- 
logical method of history-writing is avoided, so far as possible, 
and an attempt is made to show in a series of striking pen- 
pictures the leading traits of the Spanish character as they 
stand revealed in a succession of historical events, from the 
beginning of Spain’s imperial greatness down to the destruc- 
tion of Montojo’s ships in the harbor of Manila. The author 
gives abundant foot-note references to authorities. 


American History Told by Contemporaries. Vol. II. 
Building of the Republic, 1689-1783. Edited by 
Albert Bushnell Hart. 8vo, pp. 664. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2. 

The second volume of Professor Hart's admirable pub- 
lication of the sources of American history is made up, like 
the first, chiefly of materials which give us interesting 
glimpses of the personalities of the writers. To this fact the 
charm of the work is largely due. Peculiarities of style, 
diction, and spelling are faithfully preserved. This volume 
throws more light on the spirit and aims of the Revolution 
than any secondary authority could possibly do, 
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West Florida, and its Relation to the Historical Cartog- 
raphy of the United States. By Henry E. Cham- 
bers. Paper, 8vo, pp. 59. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 25 cents. 

This isan unusually interesting and intelligent discussion 
of a somewhat obscure episode in American history. The 
writer maintains the thesis that in limits and jurisdiction 
three separate and distinct West Floridas have existed—the 
British West Florida, organized in 1763 asa royal province; 
the Spanish West Florida, its immediate successor, and the 
independent state of West Florida, of much narrower limits, 
which existed only one month in the year 1810. Mr. Cham- 
bers clears up many disputed points in cartography. 
Colonial and Revolutionary History of Upper South 

Carolina. By Dr. J. B. O. Landrum. §8vo, pp. 375. 

Campobella, S. C.: Published by the Author. $2. 

This work embodies the colonial and Revolutionary lore 
and traditions of Spartanburg County, South Carolina, with 
much biographical material of more than ordinary interest. 
It preserves much important information that might other- 
wise have been lost. 

Canada During the Victorian Era: A Historical Re- 
view. By J. G. Bourinot, LL.D. 4to, pp. 81. Ot- 
tawa: J. Durie & Son. 

This sketch of Canadian progress since 1837, prepared by 
Dr. J. G. Bourinot, has been reprinted from the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada. It is prefaced by an excel- 
lent map, and the volume is filled out by the insertion of a 
group of historical illustrations. 


A History of Our Country. By Edward S. Ellis, A.M. 
12mo, pp. 478. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1. 
A good popular history of the United States, brought 
down to McKinley’s administration and well illustrated. 


How the Dutch Came to Manhattan. By Blanche Mc- 
Manus. 8vo, pp. 82. New York: E. R. Herrick & 
Co. $1.25. 

The quaint marginal drawings by the author add much 
to the interest of this little volume. The old Dutch burghers 
of New Amsterdam are cleverly pictured. The text, though 
mainly a repetition of an old story, is entertaining through- 
out. 

The American Metropolis from Knickerbocker Days to 
the Present Time. By Frank Moss, LL.D. With 
an introduction by Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
D.D. In three vols., 8vo, pp. 447—429—340. New 
York : Peter Fenelon Collier. #4. 

Dr. Parkhurst aptly characterizes this work as a “‘ series 
of itineraries” by which the reader is made familiar with 
much of the history of Manhattan Island by being led to the 
very spots associated with important historical events. The 
last volume of the three is chiefly devoted to the New York 
City of to-day. 

William Ewart Gladstone : His Characteristics as Man 
and Statesman. By James Bryce. 16mo, pp. 104. 
New York: The Century Company. $1. 

Of the many eulogies of Gladstone not one that has 
come to our notice has the permanent value of Mr. Bryce’s 
tribute to his old leader. The author of ‘**The American 
Commonwealth” served in two of Mr. Gladstone’s cabinets 
and was closely associated with the Liberal chieftain for 
many years. Several years ago he gathered the material for 
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this sketch, which within a few weeks he has wholly re- 
vised. The final product is not a mere biographical com- 
pendium, but an exhaustive analysis of Gladstone’s charac- 
ter as statesman, orator, and scholar. Kt is a remarkably 
impartial and yet sympathetic review of the most impressive 
career in modern times. 


POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


Financial Management of a War. By Henry C. Adams, 
Ph.D. Paper, 8vo, pp. 40. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 25 cents. 

Professor Adams’ very suggestive chapter on “ Financial 
Management of a War” has been reprinted from his volume 
on ** Public Debts.”” The problems connected with the meet- 
ing of war expenditures by taxation and by the proceeds of 
loans—just the problems that Congress has had to face dur- 
ing the last few weeks—are all discussed by Professor Adams 
in a masterly manner. This pamphlet is truly a financial 
‘tract for the times.” 


Political Crime. By Louis Proal. With an introduc- 
tion by Prof. Franklin H. Giddings. 12mo, pp. 377. 
New York : D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The French publicist, M. Louis Proal, has made a bril- 
liant and valuable contribution to the study of modern 
politics. Reviewing European experience, M. Proal deals 
with many forms of political corruption to which this coun- 
try is happily a stranger, but as a people we are by no means 
free from the blight of venality. M. Proal’s exposures sug- 
gest other wrongs which have been too easily condonedin the 
past. America might, indeed, furnish the material for a 
volume like this. It would have less of dramatic incident 
to relate, but the facts that it would disclose are perhaps not 
less significant than those of which M. Proal writes. 


Social Evolution. By Benjamin Kidd. New Edition. 
12mo, pp. 411. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

The new edition of Mr. Kidd’s “Social Evolution” con- 
tains considerable additions, including the author’s reply to 
criticisms of his theories. 


The Unquiet Sex. By Helen Watterson Moody. 12mo, 

pp. 159. New York: CharlesScribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

In this brief series of essays, written ina graceful and 
piquant style, the attitude of the modern woman toward 
certain phases of social progressis well set forth. The chap- 
ter-heads, ‘*Woman Collegian,” ‘* Women’s Clubs,” ** Women 
and Reforms,” ‘The Evolution of *Woman’” and “The 
Case of Maria,” serve to give something of a clew to the sub- 
ject-matter of the little volume. . The writer’s point of view 
in discussing these topics is peculiarly her own. 


A Parliamentary Syllabus. By Joseph T. Robert. 8vo, 
pp. 62. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 50 cents. 


Rules of Parliamentary Procedure. By John L. Branch. 
12mo, pp. 75. New York: The Monograph Publish- 
ing Company. 7% cents. 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules for Large Assemblies. A 
Supplement to the Woman’s Manual of Parliament- 
ary Law. By Harriette R. Shatuck. 16mo, pp. 136. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 50 cents. 

The compiler of * A Parliamentary Syllabus” is the 
principal of a school of parliamentary law in Chicago and a 
brother of Col. H. M. Robert, author of ** Robert’s Rules of 
Order.” The “ Syllabus ” is designed as an introduction to 
larger works. 

Mr. John L. Branch, of the New York Bar, has prepared 
a brief popular exposition of modern parliamentary law 
for the use of clubs, societies, conventions, and mass meet- 
ings. 

Mrs. Shattuck has compiled a book of ‘ Advanced 


Rules” to serve as a supplement to the very popular ‘“* Wom- 
an’s Manual of Parliamentary Law,” now in general use 
among women’s organizations, 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


William Shakespeare: A Critical Study. By George 
Brandes. Two vols., 8vo, pp. 411—439. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $8. ° 
Dr. Brandes, the great Danish writer and critic, whose 

work is not altogether unknown to English and American 

readers, has made an important contribution to Shakespear- 
ian criticism. His study of the poet appears in Copenhagen 
in three volumes. These have been translated into English 
by Mr. William Archer, Miss Mary Morison, and Miss Diana 

White, and are naw published in two volumes, the proofs of 

the whole work having been revised by Dr. Brandes himself. 

The author has not confined himself rigidly to the critic’s 

office, but has entered with enthusiasm on the task of recon- 

structing, as it were, the personality of Shakespeare from 
the fragments of evidence found within the plays themselves 
and from countless external facts and inferences. 


The Poems of Shakespeare. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion and notes, by George Wyndham. 12mo, pp. 
489. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2. 

A scholarly edition of ** Venus and Adonis,” ** Lucrece,” 

the “Sonnets,” and ** A Lover’s Complaint,” prepared by a 

member of the British Parliament. The editor’s introduc- 

tion and notes together occupy considerably more than half 
the volume, the former containing a well-written sketch of 

Shakespeare’s life and the latter dealing with the numerous 

knotty problems that have arisen in connection with the 

poems. The whole forms an excellent example of sound and 
healthful literary criticism. 

How to Study Shakespeare. By William H. Fleming. 
With an introduction by W. J. Rolfe. 16mo, pp. 444. 
New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. $1. 
This book should prove especially helpful to Shake- 

speare clubs. It forms an excellent guide to the study of 
eight of the principal plays. In the case of each play the 
source of the plot is first considered; then follow explanatory 
notes on the text, a table of acts and scenes in which each 
character appears (useful in assigning readings to members 
of clubs), a series of questions on subjects suggested by the 
play, and finally a list of books for collateral reading. 


The Shorter Poems of John Milton. Arranged in Chro- 
nological Order, with introduction, by Andrew J. 
George, M.A. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 60 cents. 

Professor George has succeeded in presenting within the 
small compass of this volume considerable historical, bio- 
graphical, and critical material which could not easily be 
found elsewhere by the inexperienced student. The book 
grew out of a suggestion by Senator Hoar, who confessed his 
own difficulties in comprehending allusions in * Lycidas.” 
Many such difficulties, in this and other poems, are cleared 
away by Professor George’s scholarly notes. 

Tennyson’s Debt to Environment: A Study of Tenny- 
son’s England as an Introduction to his Poems. By 
William G. Ward. 16mo, pp. 100. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 50 cents. 

A modestly helpful addition to the list of works devoted 
to Tennyson. The tone of criticism represented in its pages 
is taken from a broad and sympathetic study of the Victorian 
era in English history. 

The Best of Browning. By Rev. James Mudge, D.D. 
With an introduction by Rev. William V. Kelley, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 252. New York: Eaton & Mains, 
$1.50. 

In this volume Dr. Mudge gives a selection from Brown- 
ing’s poetry, with biographical and critical studies and notes. 
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Matthew Arnold and the Spirit of the Age: Papers of 
the English Club of Sewanee. Edited by the Rev- 
Greenough White. 8vo, pp. 148. New York: G. P. 
Putuam’s Sons. $1.25. 

These papers well deserved publication in a form calcu 
lated to insure a reading by a larger circle than that for 
which they were originally prepared. The English Club, of 
Sewanee, Tenn., is one of the most vigorous institutions of 
its kind in the South. Some of the work of its members ap- 
pears from time to time in the pages of the Sewanee Review, 
which, so far as we know, is the only quarterly journal in 
America devoted exclusively to literary studies. For the 
maintenance of this periodical the faculty and students 
of the University of the South and the members of the Eng- 
lish Club are deserving of the highest praise. A year’s 
study of Matthew Arnold as the representative critic of the 
social and literary life of his time afforded the material of a 
highly instructive and suggestive volume. The individual 
writers of the papers disclaim originality, but the series 
taken as a whole presents many novel points of view and 


contributes not a little to intelligent criticism and genuine . 


culture. 


Emerson, and Other Essays. By John Jay Chapman. 
12mo, pp. 247. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Mr. Chapman’s essays are all readable, and while the 

opinions expressed may antagonize certain cherished beliefs 

and sympathies of the reader, the form of the expression 
goes far to win reluctant assent. Mr. Chapman delights in 
epigram and in terse statement. Next to his ** Emerson,” 

Mr. Chapman’s study of Walt Whitman is likely to attract 

more attention than anything else he has written thus far. 

Mr. Chapman’s views of Whitman are expressed with the 

utmost frankness, and would hardly form a satisfactory 

confession of faith for any group of followers of the Whit- 
man cult. 


Criticisms, Reflections, and Maxims of Goethe. Trans- 
lated, with an introduction, by W. B. Rénnfeldt. 
12mo, pp. 295. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 40 
cents. 

This volume contains Goethe’s criticisms of Shakespeare 
and Byron, together with several other literary essays and 
fragments, and a full collection of Goethe’s famous ** Reflec- 
tions and Maxims.” 

French Literature of Today: A Study of the Principal 
Romancers and KEssayists. By Yetta Blaze de 
Bury. 12mo, pp. 284. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 
& Co. $1.50. 

This volume contains brief appreciations of Pierre Loti, 
Guy de Maupassant, Zola, Edmond de Goncourt, Jean Mar- 
tin Charcot, Paul Bourget, Eugene Melchior de Vogtié, Fer- 
dinand Brunetiére, Jules Lemaitre, Anatole France, Madame 
Blane (Th. Bentzon”), and Paul Verlaine. The writer’s 
aim has been to make the “‘essence of the French literary 
genius”’ felt by American readers. 

A History of Italian Literature. By Richard Garnett. 
12mo, pp. 448. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. 


Dr. Garnett’s volume appears-in the same series with 
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Gilbert Murray’s ** Ancient Greek Literature,’ Professor 
Dowden’s * French Literature,” and Edmund Gosse’s ** Eng- 
lish Literature,” each of which is a model in its kind and 
has already been noticed in this REvirw. Like its prede- 
cessors in the series, Dr. Garnett’s book deals with Italian 
literature as a whole rather than with writers asindividuals. 
It does not profess to be ‘‘a string of biographies,” as the 
author remarks in the preface, * but a biography of Italian 
Literature herself regarded as a single entity revealed 
through a succession of personages, the less gifted among 
whom may be true embodiments of her spirit for the time 
being.” 


In Praise of Omar: An Address before the Omar Khay- 
yam Club. By the Hon. John Hay. 12mo, pp. 15. 
Portland, Maine: Thomas B. Mosher. 25 cents. 


The address by Ambassador Hay at the dinner of the 
Omar Khayydm Club in London, December 8, 1897, was pro- 
nounced by those who heard it ‘a masterpiece of literary 
oratory.” It has been published by Thomas B. Mosher, of 
Portland, Me.,in attractive form, and will be appreciated 
by all admirers of the Persian bard. 


MAPS AND CHARTS. 


Special Map Iliustrating the Spanish-American War. 

New York: (Imported by) Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

25 cents. 

The war map published in England by George Philip & 
Son and imported to this country by the Scribners is one of 
the most accurate and convenient that we have seen. The 
submarine cable lines and ocean steamship routes are clear- 
ly indicated, and the Philippines, as well as the West Indies, 
and represented in detail and apparently with reasonable 
accuracy. 


Comparative Synoptical Charts of History. Toronto: 

Comparative Synoptical Chart Company. 

A very satisfactory series of historical charts has been 
prepared under the supervision of Mr. A. H. Scaife. The 
distinctive feature of these chartsis the application of an 
exact time-scale in the presentation of any given historical 
period. The idea of distance between events is thus con- 
veyed accurately and impressively. Many ingenious de- 
vices are employed in representing historic movements to 
the eye. Mr. Scaife’s chart of the Cuban question covers the 
past fifty years of Cuba’s history more graphically. It more 
than fills the place of a printed volume on the subject. The 
same is true of the chart devoted to Mr. Gladstone’s life 
and times. Mr. Scaife also publishes wall charts of United 
States, English, and Canadian history, a special chart of the 
American Civil War, a genealogical tree of British sov- 
ereigns from 494 to 1897, and the history of the first century 
of the Christian era, including the principal events in the 
life of Christ. 


English Literature: Comparative Chart of Prominent 
Authors. Compiled by J. B. Horner. New York : 
The Macmillan Company. 

All the more important English authors, from Caedmon 
to Herbert Spencer, are represented on this chart, which 
should be a valuable aid to the student in fixing dates and 
relations. 
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